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5 T rp 0 N a 3 Journdy & to "Ms hee year, | 
| 1 took the opportunity of going from Dublin 
to Mitchelſtown, by 2 wy Hounds! the 


* * 
8. 
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of / .o 19 


Lerr Dublin The Tas 57 17 . * "290 . 


* road to Naas, 1 Was again Hruck with the g 
population of the coubtry,. and 4he, cabbins being ſo 
much poorer in the vicinity of the capital than in the 


more diſtant parts of the. kingdom. Mr. Nevill, at 
Furneſs, had, in a very obliging manner, given direc- 
tions for my being well informed of the ſtate of that 
neighbou cbood. He is a landlord remarkably attentive . 
to the encouragement of his tenantry. He allows half 


| the expence of building houſes on his eſtate, which has | 
raiſed ſeven of ſtone and Nate, and nine good cabbins, 


5 by 16, at 271 each, He gives annually to his ten - 


ants three premiums of 71, 51. and 31. for the greateſt TE | 


number of trees planted in proportion tos ide number 
of their acres, and pays the hearth money of all who 


plant. He alſo allows his tenants 40 8, an acre for all 


Vor, 15 5 1 


ad L 


| houſe, &c. all which would coſt about 3001, of ane, 
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e fence | for them, 72 ee ee 


rent yet) well for this. : 3 he folloying particulars, I. 


owe to his obliging Were {x ,e08 eine 9181 10 
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THe foil i in general, * 1 miles every. way, is a 


18 


| lime-Rtoge gravel, which does very well for Wheat; getz 


at ati'aVerage at 205. that is, from 108. to 408. 


are ſome tracts of green ſtone land, and A little clay. 


Rents roſe till 1772, b but haye ſince rather fallen: the, 
whole county through may be 148. or 1 37. If all no 
was to be let it would be 20s. Farms riſe from 15. 
acres to 500: a middling fize 250. They ch now. 
ſmaller than formerly, being divided as faſt 
fall. There are houſes i in general 10 alf, che anc lets 
the better for them, owing to its being a a tillgze 
country. A common fatmer requires one $0 feet Yor = | 
able, 


e two ſtories high; a barn 49 by 85 a fle 


40 by 16; a cow-houſe, 50 by 143 4 gie ht ban n- . 
's 
the houſe flated; and w oult be ſufficient Wy as 2: ;0 acres 


Tak a 2 1 498118 
of: land, The courſes of erops are n 


1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Oats. 4. Whelt : F Niosde⸗ | 
"6: Clover. I. Potatoes, r 0 Barley. 3. 8 Fallow, 


* Clo ; 6. Cle ff Wy 0 57706 
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5 0 as great as s after F478 3 but Moy 72255 Þ | 
the Stain not equal. Their fallow they plough rl 
in winter, harrow- in may, crofs plough” in itte and 


in june; ſtreteh it (hat! is, form the ridges) in du 


golt making then of two bouts ; harrow, and plough 
the ſeed furrow, in ſeptember; and reckon thei beſt 
feed time _ middle of that month, No dung in 
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406 bid in forperimes, ilar | Obel barrel 
e acre? nbver weed the crop; J. the 
duce fri ve to elbe barrels, medium =o Fre 
of late years, 208. a barrel. They threſh upon Hoo 
formed df lime, ſand, and coal aſhes, and £ _ 
Ne een they 46% not hurt the colour of the grain. 
At hatfelt they 40 not reap till i it is quite ripe, bind di- 
: and form it into flacks in the field, which they 
Kia aut a tortni oight, Plough the potatoe land on, 
ot twict'! for barley, ſow a barrel an. acre of 16 ſtone 
6 apt; medium price of late years from 7 to 128. 
avbrage 108. 'Of clover they fow- 21 lb. per acre, 
| gene rally | half clover and half trefoile ; ; do not'fow it 
7 alt THI IE is up, | buſh harrowing it; and on wheat 


Js! . 


arrow It,” that 3 is, with harrows without teeth. 
Nev 11 mow 5 F. or oats they, plough twice if able, | 
arrel els. per acre in march ; the produce ſix 
Sk barrels, | and ſometimes ſixteen, | Medium 
pie or few years, paſt 65. Gd. Upon ſome grounds 

that are light, peaſe are ſubſtituted inſtead of oats 
after wheat : plough but once, ſow 2a ſtone on an 
acre under furrow, never. weed them ; ; the produce fix 


bar ls Per acre, and the price 106. No flax ſown. 
potatoes generally on a wheat ſtubble, always well 
dunged ; ; the ridge ſeven feet, and the trench three | 
feet wide, and to one perch in length of it, four loads 
of, dung Ten ſacks, at twenty ſtone, plant an acre. 
March ths! beſt ſeaſon ; weed them, and get roo ſacks, 
atathe medlum price of 58. the white Engliſh and 
apple ſorts the beſt. It is common for the poor ro hite 
graſa land to plant them on, at 61. to 61. fs an dete, | 
AI Auth . : 
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5 wick N ?lsq 21857, 51 39 
Q ne hundred ſacks. cofting I 7 15 the pri > colt 
of 28. 9d. a ſack. They are often ſol fol das th — 
for 16], f 18]. an acre. N Turn nips. hl Sis - 
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Lin not e 92, Mr. Nevin Bas A 4 Pit 

ia draws 16 barrels a dy. Burns with cul U, at 

28. 8d. 2 barrel. Pays for quarrying, 2d. and . 

ing, 1d. The lime coſts him, at the kilo, 1 10d. a 
1 barrel. Lime- ſtone gravel more uſed, © "which. "Jafts 
ſeven) years, and on ſome foils longer; dvs ve 1 | 

on a ſquare perch may be done for 31. an acre; . 

lage i is done with both horſes and oxen, and o lch d is 
extraordinary, the latter are uſed by cbm farthers 

as well as gentlemen. Six oxen or "a hoffes HP fort - 

mer to a plougb, or four in winter, do aböüt half Un 

"atre a day. In the croſs' ploughing, Which 4s" the 

Second, they go nine inches deep, at "the Bite tines 

" ſhallower, price per acre, with a harrowing, 108. 6d. 

They do not begin to mow their hay till july, get it 


into the yy field cork. in about a fortnight, which 
| they 


E 8 95 2 N * 8. 87 
| they leave out three or. four. weeks longer; a medium 
crop, loads an acte> at the Iverage price of 55. ad 
It 8 N a corn country, yet are chere 
nager that buy i in bullocks, but more cows. Alle 
ſome daiſies that fatten veal for Dublin, by which they 
make 3f. of fl. a cow; feeding them in winter when 
dry dn firaw, ſome on hey” They are let out to "Gairy- 
men at 4]. A,cow.. The price of milch cows, in may, 
51. 40. l. One acre and half will ſummer feed one, 
and half an aere of hay for winter. The ſheep kept 
are generally ewe flocks for fattening, for Dublin 
markete Buy in- at Ballinaſloe, at 10s. to 158. Sell 
thedamb in june or july at 8s. to 148, and the ewe 
in november, at the ſame price they gave, keep them 
chiefly don i clover; No folding. Medium price of 
wool, for 10 years paſt, 16s. they, clip three to a ſtone, 
Tze Fnzt, at All ſubjecd to the rot. A great many 
Hoge bred'; ; ecß them for fattening on potatoes; ſome 
are finiſned with aer corn and peaſe; in ſummer they 
oe them, on clover. Mark this! one would think 


Sn 


from more than one, tn that a good farmer 


Ts was ſpe caking, 55 26, f 105 7 
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[N "hi ng and Aöerihg a 0. of; 200 acres, a man, 
9065 Dp 

to emp oy ool. but ſome of them will, Ido i It, 

01. Stock for 200 acres. to have 100 acres corn, 
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Fer labour be will 0 cottars or , | 
ploughing. Kc. paid 9 for ther 25 * 13 


Work allow — 0ẽ 4041 12 . 5 4 — us 484.010 
County ceſs, 4d. an are ao} 3 10 & 
Tythe, 40 wheat, 66. — 2 d o en 
10 2 20 oats 3 * 4 0 DAT 
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Wa reſpect of: labour, ey farmer has''s 
5 as ploughs, whom they pay with derbi eat 
one dere of potatoes, "rec toned: at 30s. and n e 
chrough the year 30s. more. Every gabe en. 
of more cows,” a pig, and ſome poultry, "Their e Cir- 
cumſtances juſt the ſame as 20 years age Their 
food potatoes and milk for nine months of meyer; 

m other three wheat” bread, ànd as much butter us 
te. gives. They like the potato fare beſt. ge 

-Mavetherrings'; and others 68. to ro. Worth bf ef 
at chriſtmas. Sell their pbultry; butmany,ouf them 

enn their pigs. The fale of the ſowls buys à few 

Funds of flax for ſpinning, moſt of tbem having 
one: of that —— 9 

by to 


CFRRADPOF ENR k. # 
ing. „ "Except due g ant Flite ten fs” off 
Sey dave for rael- tere being no dg "nckrer” in 
ther of Allen. They Brfng tart” eight and teſ th 
the price 8d. 1 Kiſh of three feet anf A bar Nee 


and five long, and 18. 2d more carriage. ; Sy will 
laſt ohe ecmmon fire five days. MACON 
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tom abe hον,&2́ ,,aond ory to. f = 

2 er mus allt nil ei 2/2! alt L. 6 11 o, \ 

= dei ns eee oe 
ue "Wiog's peteh of of Sa i Meier cher 3, 8 oo 
0 VonE are paid gd. oy earn by pitining, 38: 
Warming man, Sl. 1664 & year; H lad, Tl 10s. A 
Yard 2 f. to 21. 706. Reaping,” 68649 Mo 
ra. 6d. to 38. 2 * euch. Ries 98, 
BO eee ona wn 
HOUR tet aut 10g de a6 Ta hen 
71 Kildare, erofing 0 this Cain '{s famous: for 
1 is 4 is 4 a- ſheep walk of above 4000 Engliſh 
ming a more beautiful lawn traf the hand of 

af e. Nothing can exceed the exrhemeſoſ 
-neſs'of the wert, ieh! is of 2 verdute that cHafms the 5h 
eyn, and highly ſet off by the'igentleife@uality*er 
Julfa&e,: The ſoil dis a fine fry loam 6n u Roney 
Arten date is falebf many large fbcks, turned ont 
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-D 23h AT | EG. arte? of 2 2073004 11 dz . 
e to. >. Shan Caſtle, in the Quit 
q2Chunty, Dean Coote's; but as a1 ine dy he | 
this neighbourhood i is already. regiſtered, I hate pl 1 
«i fecobſerve, that Mr. Coote was ſb kind abet heme = 
"the improved grounds of Dawſgn Gourty, the ſratrof = 
Lord Carlow, which. I hade not ſeen hefare; The 
pfinelpal beauties of the place are the well gm and 
extenſise plantations, which form;a-ſhade.;nat Bo 
met with an Ireland. There is in dhe backigrounds' a | 
ces well accompanied with wood, broken bifulevEral 
-- ſtands that are covered with-underwhod,audaniajeta - 
mented walk paſſing on the banke, which lead from 
che houſe. This lake is in the ſeaſon perfocti y ative 
with wild fowl; near it is a very beautiful⸗ſpbt, Which 
commands a view of both woods and water, a ſituation 
either for a houſe or à temple. Ms. Das ſon is adding 
to the plantatipns, an employment of all others the 
moſt meritorious in Ireland. Another work ſcarcely 
"eſp ſo; was the erecting a large hand 5 | 
in the ſame gentleman intends-eftabliſhing x perlong 
1 e walt be able W Fre poſt, with either 
chaiſes ar hotſee. ee agldit=r. 2FT. 
JC wok gh Wo $4; 1 gil Pans: 
Fuss Shaen 25 1e te Gloſter, in th Kar 
„ tente“ Joba Lloyd, Eſq; mem er Yo 
to whoſe: attention. I awe the following parti ulacs z. in 
which be togk every means to- hae ame rand ace | 
sgurately informed. But firſt det me bſervezo thai I 
as much pleaſed to remarks alt the way frund Maas 
Logquite e Roſtrea. that e the 


o > £ fineſt 


1 n e * — 80 


— ere beit L have any where 
— TLeland. Turf is every where at hand, and in 
10 purity i yet are che bogs not ſo general as. to affect 
| — of the country, which is very great in 
dumathytracts, with a ſcattering of wood, which makes : 
©>[topleaſing::\i$haen-Caftle ſtands in me midſt of a very 
£ dos act From Mountrarh to Gloſter, Mr. Lloyd's, 
„auld have imagined myſelf in à very pleaſing part 
5 DEagland: y the obuntry breaks into a variety of ine- 
qqhalities of hi and dale; it nl oeglLloglaſadywithy 
>» ing liedies;;.3hery is a plenty of wood, not ſo 
o pblized ds in many: paris of the kingdom by here and 
:.0 thersia-ſplitary feat, but ſpread over the whole face of 
gathe⸗ proſpectia bogk; which a you will, it is ws 
ol yated and cheasful. il ed * 
VI Nr TH 2683 "ya" en 271 Janelle 5 1165 1 
Tun King's county contains the following ba- 
ant annexed; to their; names; is the value per 
ere of each: Clonliſk,/158.—Ballibrit, 4 53,—Egliſh, 
135.—Ball iboy, 10s, —Garrycaſtle, 133.—Gaſhill, 22s. 
| Cooleſtown, 1l,,-Warrenſtown, 1]. 5s. —Ballicowen, 
 p8&>Kilcourty,” 16s. Upper: and Lower Pfülip's- 
mn, 58, In Gaſhill are 13, ooo acres belonging to 
Lord Digbyz and in Warrenſtown is Croghen hill, 
- Famous for the great fleeces the ſheep yield that. are 
1 eG on it. A curragh ſheep, from giving 3 lb. car- 
edi there, will yield 12 Ib. but the quality is courſe, 
ee ee waer bog e county; and 
8 „ 5c JL 1531008 
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mech better. The able — — 5 
ptrrhifbed, is to plobgh An the ſpeing very this; e 
erdis tüt it and bνẽ,ỹhie fol. as ſobn as. He. ſdafen 
ves, which" will de ſome time in Jene; -ploughtity | 
he" ulhes very Nghity, and Tow burutps I thier the 
never he; Which is faid to be diffieult;2ontacuoerht 
of the mitmbet df tones; they fred "he cropfbf the 
nnd with” three-year 614 wethers'o# thi After W | 
plug it up and alle for n ſecend e ergebe 
WAKER they manage 6d the firſt, but reg then rhef 
tte plotYgh ett, und fet ic to ce poor forphratmes; ue 
017 68. 40 El 108. N abre, aftermwhich they fo, e 
upon one ploughing; this they ſub&e664 ieh wheat -- 
alſo on one plou hing; and after the wheat, oats, 
Then MEy fummer and wintet fall, Which 3s fol- 
Wwe dy Wheat Anck cats 48 before bur by ts 
ein che land is dufte erbauſted. N Pitta binnipg 
is ſbabetitdes ufed, which is to breakup in novennber, 
aud pleugh twice bf thrice by may, and then Worm 
whit the barto does ndt reduce, For WI 
a8 before - mentioned in the burt 
elle; aud Yor fie En 1108.18 4646 

3 are; the crop five to fix and Haff bares; WA 
medium price of laute 1. 78. a "Barrel; "They fow'k 
bürrer of bete; of Huren flone, Atte crsp- 1440 
bares, Which hen pwdbet is From the tio E 
658 Sf oats two barrels, or 24 ſtone, the « crop 16 
2288 to 
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| 1 nor an aſs ad ud | or 
| fo Hor 72 8 aer norſes dae ee 
* Thefe are à few bleach'yat 
ee "the bulineſs is nt . 
creaſe.” otators/they pla ne in common trejfioltitng ching 
iy; ths fea from the middle of pr $6 th wifi 
ef wü; mote after the irit'of way thän beferk it; 
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Gi Fo tb barrels 257 an acre ; " they always weed them. 
| is preferred, from: laſting "Toogett;, tlie 
5 11 ei 14> "BY JP 
Lice 20/4 flows bebe Molle the barrel. 9 
n 77 Tl 86344 - bee 4 nos TO; x50 
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nx turnips on che burat land they fo from. the 
oth ;of-july. dd fourth of; auguſt;. but a fortaight 
ree week £5 ler upon a fallow. the quantity of 
Ws | 7 N ſeed 


the U | 
but . rajely done Apen fred them W 


ede but, neither anſwered ine general opigion 15 
2 in being bad for the graly aft terwards 33 
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e duos lo ;manuze, ' for , any. lime: flgne RN 
vies,/ though pl _ fouos all the eder 
One.farmer made. an, experiment of them, both for 


dee 


2n7.marle known, the farm- ard. ſy 


13 oF 


ets barge,” 


but if their, hay i is Aniſbed, th cy are obliged 1109. he 


| later 3 o from the 1 5th. of July co the r5th of ſep- D 
| tember, which lateneſs is owing to,thejr tee ding. { 


late i in the ſpring. · he 6 hey u uſual ally upon e of 
wea „ and management, ger it it inte die large co 
in abq ten days, and leave it in Mie Darnogs 5 
months: the medium produce per Acre, two, tons and 
a quarter; and. the price 308. „ a ton; the w women here 
never make: it. Tillage is performed more with horſes | 
with borned cattle; the latter. only. by. con- 
fiderable graziers, and. they are uſually ſpayed heife rs, 
four: horſes or four heifers to a plough, | which « 95 1 | 
an ache a day; the depth, from the-ſhallowneſs o f the | 


{6il, not mbre than fix or ſeven inches; the price 95. be 


' 7 
. an are. Very few ** W not more then 
mere convenience. . on 5d bliuo bod 
ei e r Kige $271. dogs Ki blogs 25 fiel 


i Fo bire and ſtock a farm will; on, an average, take 
98. an acre, if a gtazing one, but leſs in proportion 
5 the tillage; thers ate mun who will hire m little 
N noc pita}; chis, e ri than formerly; 
Mia 5613 AO | from 85 


6 15 SS F © 13 
F V STaTHIHd TG ds having fufferec Tevetely fchmb d 
ce Wage ef tue Whole ébuntry ig verys incodp 
fldsrable; 1744 Wiehy paſturage,” hot ohne woredh fifd 
Fen” if üned ? Ife barony of Gute Lſſle har HH 
mr I Ren of there not being more Is th 
nzstibef of Hine,” from 1 50 to 400 actes, under leusde 
18} Ce, whirth dre 1B highly improved by the wchants} 
that' they abltaln from tillage,” under the idea ofiins 
being prejudicial.” "Reſpecting the labour "ofa filrmy 
the Kanding buſineſs is done by cottars; a cottar is 
St who'has a cabbin, and an acre and à half of garden, 
Sharged 3 at 305. and the graſs of one or two cows; at 
4 J. each, tHe daily pay Gd! the year through, the 
Mebüßt befiig kept by rallies, and thoſe charges « de- 
| Raten ; "the year's labour amounts to about bl. after 
1. icke tie for his potatoes and turf is deduted; 
dhe sFemaininig 468." is paid in money; bay, or any 
i 1 ng elle the man wants. The cows are fed by afield 
Ein; affipned for all the cottars of the farm, No in- 
| Alice of 4 cbttar without a cow. The calves they 
Flr t half a'year old, and then ſell them at 123. 
| tc 208. which will pay for the cow's hay. They a. 
no ſheep, but every cabbin has a pig, 2 dog,' and 
5D 7 No difference in their circumſtances 
for, t e laſt fifteen years. It is here thought that lit 
would be very difficult to nurſe up a race of little 
Farmers from the cottars, by adding land gradually to 
them at 4 fair rent; it would be alſo very difficult,' if 
It, impomble, to cut off the cottars from a farm; no, 
body would be troubled with ſuch tenants, and no 
farmer would hire a farm with the poor on it inde- 
pendant of him, their cattle: and all their property 
vuldbe in eonſtant dangerz as the kingdom increaſes 
TpHoſpetity, ſueh ideas it is to be hoped will ras 
Thelb:fod is potatorrrand alk for. ten, months, and and 
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indays. in a vent. Their fuel coſts them abou . 
245+ © per, eighty kiſh « turf | an ample allowance. ED . 
There is in every.cabbin, a ſpinning-wheolwhich is - | 


vied-by-the | women at. leiſure hours, or by a grow ; 
fl; but for twelve years * 0 dhe rer 

| e 3 7 ine 57 2014-38 #1, : Ann 15155 . 
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| 1 are much more the food thao formerly ; 3. =: 


are full twice as many planted. The gpttatg in theis 
gallen, follow ww. the courſe of crops fuſt me! 


ra}, character idleneſs and dirtineſs, and want gf 
atigurign, They are remarkable for a moſt inviolable 
in never betraying each other, or even any bugy 
bich reſults from a general contempt of order 


23 0 75 and a want of fear of every thing but a 
3 


the reader will remember that maiming catrld, 


pulling down, and ſcattering flacks, and burning the 


houſes of thoſe who take lands over their heads are 
very wel known. I am regiſtering information, and 
n not 8975 one or two perſons, but ſeveral. et 


T NE i Gude is to buy i in yearling ed. | 
called bull chins, at from 358. to 558. (but twenty years 
ago, 225. 9d; each), which they generally ſell at Ban- 


nagher fair, when three years and an half, at-gl,\ 108. 


to 61.” buying and ſelling regularly every year. They 
alſe buy gows in may, and ſell them fat in tum, | 
with 408. profit. Sheep they either breed, or 

boggits in may, at 128. to 155. each in — 4nd 
ſe} them fat, at th ree years and an half old, fram 11. Is. 
taal. 48. each they get three geęces, worth 188, the 
4 A head, keeping them three ſummers and 

W 


intra. No foldipg. Hocke tiſe from 109 to 


5 122g guort | _—_ 


4 


3 on 5 a runnin 
lock, are ihrer to a ſtone of 16lb. The price; tis 
er, 178. 6d. twenty years ago only 98. br 70s. 
Not much alteration in the number of ſheep thi 
the cuntry. All. fat ones, are in winter ſed wicht tur- 
nips and a little hay. Their low lands rot; but being 
more careful than formetly, it is not ſo common as 
it was 3 that, with the gid, (a ſudden giddineſs) and I 
the red warer, are the chief diſtempers they are trou- 
"bled with, Milch cows are kept only for convenience, 3 
a few to every farm. An acre and half. neceliry to te . 
keep one the year through, but muſt have 14 ton of 
; hay beſides. One four or five years old ready for milk 
in the ſpring, ſells for five or ſix guinèas. A three 


k 
I ald heifer ready to calve, four or five l 


9 Gs 


ty" bounty on the 44805 e of. flour to 
Dublin has occaſioned the building ſeveral-mills, five 
| conſiderable ones ; four were immediately built in 
conſequence. The quantity of tillage has inereaſed 
double in 20 years; probably from this cauſe, among 
others, has ariſen the increaſe of whiſky, the quan- 
. tity of which is three times greater than fifteen years 
ago. Not lefs than 30,000: barrels of / barley and 
| bere are diſtilled yearly within 8 miles of Gloſter, 
Iaoaand ſells at 25 years purchaſe. Suppoſe ſix farms, one 
| let for ever, at 20 years purchaſe, one for three lives, 
let 20 years ago, 25—one fot two lives, ditto 280 
ſüor one liſe, ditto 30 one for 31 years, 30—o0ne 8 
let now, 20. Average of all, 25 years. Ten years 51 
ago it would have been twenty-ſix and a half; twenty 
years ago twenty-three and a half, Leaſes are gene- 
rally for three lives, or thirty-one years. The coun- 
try in general is much improved in moſt national cir- 
hoes 3 buildings are much increaſed; on 2 
larger 


j "> 


GHOST BB. * 


7 —— u far beter (Gre en twenty 
: ve Ale in pti ee 


ee * gat, much bse 

| proportion of other things. Riſe im the price 
0 est, 10. a lb. in twenty years, ſinee which here has 
alſo, advanced, from 63, to' 92. 6d, the bare of 26 
one. Womens labour, 4d. Wages of u farming 
mag, 4 ditto a boy, 11. ditto a maid; 2. From 10 
to 14 men reap an acre of corn in à day. Mowing 
graſs, by the acre, 28. 81d. two men do it in à day. 
FThreſhing wheat, 6d; a barrel. Bere, 4d. "Oath, FE: 
Cu ee err Ke. 125 'the 120 K 1 
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Jl 905 49076 Deairbc; | | * 
— 30 {1 Y<oninon: cabin, 5I. Ditto of an Ws 
326951; Sell l. Wien Ia 
Walling, maſon 8 perch work 320 — | ©, 0.7 ; 
One barrel lim — 0. 0.6. 
Seren load one | = — 0 1 12 
"Save u . — 01 
L 0 3 4 
Fic FE hl," therefore 168. 8d, WW: 


A 'guinea F perch, 7 feet 6 inches high, Slates, 
98. 6d. a thouſand, dlating, 1 J. 28. 9d. a ſquare, 
every thing included, Oak, 1s. 3d. a foot. Aſh and. 
. home fir, 1s. Lime, five-pence halfpenny a barrel, 
| burnt, with turf in kilns on arches ; two arches burn 
400 barrels, the ſtone large. 400 kiſh of turf will 
burn 400 barrels ; price of burning and filling from 
21. 58. 6d. t o a ict apes half, | 
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on; I:neaped edüdalin- 


gentle 
ſtruction and athuſement. Paſſed by Shintdas ;? Mar * 


definny, and Graig, to Jobaſtown, the ſeat of Peter 

Es, Efqs Much of, this nne a very beautiful | 
country near-Johnſtown nothing «car be Lot 
tureſqus, tho whole well plantedavith hedges-anbfittle- 


woods, ant conſiſting of the moſt faneiſul variety ar 


hill, dale, and ſwelling declivities, up which - "Py 


e ee eee un I Hass 
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0 . the following particulers 1 am: indebted; 0 


Mr. Holmes, who, notwithſtanding. his on ability wo- = 
anſwer every queſtion, truſted not to it, but called ie 


the beſt aſſiſtance the -nejghbourhogd could give. Ba- 


ronies in the cgunty of Fipperary: Lower Orawads | 
208. an acre,—Upper Ormond, 205,95 


Eliogurty, 208. — Owen and Aira, 125--mClanyilliam, 


11. 28. 9d, — Middle third, 258. Beſides, Ifta, Offa, 
and Kijlnemanna. | The whole county on al, Average 


would now let for 20s. an acre, Rents. have. doubled 
in twenty years. Through the whole ;barony; of 
Lower. Ormond, the ſoil is in general a dry e 


hand. F arms are large, ſome very large, few leſs th 


5 or boo- acres : the ſize is'rather increaſed... T — 
are many without any buildings, and it is only. 4 from 

particular circumſtances that they let the better toc 
them. ' The (mall farms are taken much f in partnefg, 


| ſhip; ; 4 parcel of labourers will take, I or eben 


* * 
Ire: common courſe of tillage i ip. EEE ES gs 30 918 
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9 * Palo. der. 10. 3 * 11, . 4 
graſs quite exhauſted. 3 
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91 i Falſow-ruvnips: bon te turf” 2. Farnips; and 


| eben! as before; 2 49 books 2 ein HEE bas A, 1:59 
1575 0 00 265k x b err in gt. LL) DOE 1488 
Tae chanagement is to 1 weft dat echt mas; 
in aprilaor may croſs ptough it, and let it dry," burn 
ag: oon ag dry, which will be ſometimes in may; 
ſoread the aſhes,” plough once, and harrow in a pound 
and /a half or two pounds of ſeed to the aere; from 
the 20th of june to the 4th of auguſt. They never 
either hoe or weed, Begin to feed them upon the land 
in december with fat ſheep; giving three or four acres 
at a time to 2 or 300 ſheep; and one acre to 100 
ſheep) | giving them at the ſame time hay in ſheep 
racks”: "a middling acre will keep 13 from hriſtmgs to 
the firſt of april, being worth from two guineas to 31. 
They are alſo commonly uſed for ſheep and lambs in 
mafen and april. The profit upon fat ſheep, from tur- 
nips only, will amount to from 7s. to 108. a head. 
The land is ploughed three times for the ſecond crop z 
bite the turnips are not ſo ſweet, for ſheep as. the firſt, 
yet they fell as well : they muſt be eaten off firſt, as 


©» chey will not ſtand ſo long as the others. The poor 


people hire this turnip land at fix guineas to 5l. 10s. 
for planting potatoes. About ten years ago t the ptice 
Was four guineas to 5]. but the reſtrictions on paring 
and burning have leflened the quantity of it, For this 
potatoe crop one ploughing is given in march or april, 

fix to eight barrels of ſeed planted ;. the favourite ſorts 
are the apple potatoe for late, and the early wiſe for 
early uſe, They hand weed them carefully, and take 
them up the middle of november or beginning of de- 
cember, the average crop go barrels, | 
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Seven batreld öf feed,” at 4s.” q 5 ORE 
| "Planting , thitty men a day 
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Tang up, eighty | men a Se. _— phe”. ny. 4 
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gti \ Tus de 855 inden very much, and been tre 
means of reclaiming'great tracts of land; hith other- 
wiſe! would never have been touehed! The potatoe 
land they plough immediately ſor bere, and: iföthe 
weather be dry enough, ſow 14 ſtone per ate, and get 
16 barrels; For the wheat they plough mw fow kn 
eee ee TP _ and Set . bartely- i e oi 


10 r=n OL lon 
chr was in ahi nib bebe Mr. Velverton had 
his famous crop, which has been written ſo often in 
all the books of huſbandry in Europe, but nobody 
here believed ir. The account I had was this: that 
ho ſelected the beſt acre in a field of 30, which he 
marked out; but his labourers knowing his intentfonh, 
put many ſtooks from the adjacent parts of mee Held 


* 1 j7 
2 — 


Into that acre.” Thus without any intentional deceit 


in the gentleman himſelf was the publie completely 
deceived. From hence it appears, there was ſome 
teaſon for my ae to the London foc ciety, to an- 


NCX 
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| nex to theis premiums, for, the, greateſt crops, the con- 
dition, of | reaping, threſhing, and meaſuring, alli in 
one day, and in the preſence of witneſſes which. — 


| adopted much againſt the opinion. , en gentlewe 
who did. not approve it. e : 


"a4 - FM E — 1841 * 


1 F. on the oats they plough once, ſow two barrels f in 
march, and 5 get on an average from 10 to 14. For the 
peaſe, they plough once, ſow twenty ſtone broad caſt, 
are fo far from hoeing or weeding, that they like to have 

| weeds among them, by wy of flicks! | get fox + or ſever bar 


a. 


ti imes, the, crop. of wheat 28 good 8. after dere, but 
e fol owing. oats, will not yield above eight or nine 
5 f "The medium prices of th precedin 8 pro- 

1 ducts have. of late years. been, Whea at, b. agg, Bete, 105. 
Oate, 58. Peaſe, 66. There are very, few.x .threlhing 

- Ugors of wood g but they make the clay o oney ſo hard, 
»tbat ghey think. them as good. Flax is ſown oply.by 
-the cottars in their gardens; Y very few that do not ſow 
Tome, Six pottles of ſeed on about four perch of land. 
They proportion it very exactly x to their own conſump- 
a; it is wove by weavers, who make it their -buſi- | 
neſs to weave for others ; and there are very few gentle- 
men that do not the un for the coarſe linen of fr heir 


families. 3323} 71 : 
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} cle 1a & 
3643 Macon 40 hte ſand ate the manures, uſed 
beg, They have two ways of improviog waſte land 
wich marle ? they plough and ſow oats, and matle the 
ſtabble: or elle they marle at firſt upon the lay: this 
ds, moſtly practiſed in the Duharrow mountaibs, where 
„is has worked very great improvements. It is a grey 
- ſoapy, marle, full of ſhells, dredged from the bottom of 
35 eee p The expence of getting it, with boats 
. | ar d 
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and carriage into the land 40s. an 55 Lime: ſtone 


TiR8 ke lend n de ke ef of an exhaulting courke FOE 


the dat ITE: it Socks ab out. 56 . 5 acre, 
Yittle Yale Ufec. NO IE TEAR the hay is fac = 


Ads feldes where ft "is Delights" 1 be fed,” J f[eattered 


about; and ſhame on them, they do 1 ame wit 


their ftraw : no wonder the, farm-yar d ſyſtem i 


the _held,"w Lich 1 buy for the ra, 


provemepis ha ha een. mad 9 i the T ubarro) ow N 85 
tains, f in omuch, that. the. N 18 of ok parif ſh have 
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for bad 3 they do fbt'fet Ay ben 


come this r Ha wh hers ; 5, give he ewes the 7 


two year old; witch f pply 50 place of the © {1 
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eds, bo three year 000 werhers fold, 0 pi in 1 


: 20 old o 383 fold: Ten are kept for accidents. «- 
fat wethers ſell at 208, from graſs, and 3os. 


et , 
turns; and the 20 culled een "ill 3 | | 
he TY CAE TOME 9; 1 Tong | 


| each; the wool of the w hole, three eeces to a 


Mr. Robert "Gowen has : 2 ſcore o of four. r ear old d 
| Keiden A at Dublin, for f Their black ca catt e are n 


ttzhe ſucceſſion way. Tor 1000 acres, beſides I 1500 0 ſheep, 


they will buy i: in 180 year old. calves every, ar, ge 
4555 bought! in from may to ſeptember, the right 
may and j une ; : they keep them two years and, an 375 


441 . 


felling th em in november, at 61. to 81. allowing threy = 

for loſles, ther re would. be 177 calves, 477 Ia 

I 1 LY 

olds, 177 three year olds; 8, in all 531. Alf upon 1009 

acres there are two breeding Mares, = 415 colts, ren 

working h heifers, four car Wa and 1 te n 'milch, WA þ 
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5 38 £6 er „bas 9d1 om 8 bin: 
5 10 be 100 actes.of e e e 
b whi ch under © turnips every year, and fife qbres f 


8 y mown; a an, inſtance out of thouſands how Jiktle 


attention in Ireland 3 is Lo to aue. quantity 


N foc Ana tur ono Þostt ids 


. bs. bd. a ſtone; Toſs; 
b e Ba: And Td not get” up, te 1 10 e 


Four”y ars ago; but the price wWas ve AFuat Auayipg, 
Ain ng and falling Tuddenly | without it oe 3 T5 algn; 3 

> fv bt of the fleeces have not encreaſed in thirty 
jeu but, the number of ſheep is pfeattt.; turfiips 


only 1 ſown at "that time. . In black cattle 


/* 40050, 
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howeven, there has been a great improvement, being 


uch Wa Bf than formerly, . Calves haye riſen, i in price 
255 Muc 1 N s wool, ſuch as now coſt 458. might, | thirty 
years 3 Aga, have been had. a 20s. Mr. Harden's fas 


ther a bt a two year old e for 55% of, 2 man 
1 


Now. 2 
af iifiage,, bulls 1 hart are K RNs uſe fed, 
four ih a plough, and they do not, quite half ap. acre 4 
day. Three ploughs will do an acre; "they ſtir five 
910.1529 OY 
Inches deep. The price 6s. Pairing and burning 
take fre rom twelve to forty men per acre, accor rding. to 
the d. el of the ſeaſon, Labour is done by 9 
who * a cabbin and 2 garden oß one acre, I 
army. e 5 785 
only, Fi man in family, but if the fon is grown 
60812 es. The cabbin and one are 36 reckoned at t 
fro, nc 5 0 main 
35 415 two collops, at 208. each, which : are gene. 
| 2 rally cows, All this he works out at 5d. a day, er 
tra air TY pence. half penny, and eight pence i in 
SY They all have from one to threx pigs, - and 
0 much poultry, " Their food potatoes for at leaſt eleven 
months 
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ISA corlmbo gives; 
-On an — 0 years the two cows will A ne 
>> yield three 05 in two years 2:1 hid ; 
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4 Ir l general: temark, that induſtriotis and urtem- 
tive men will earn 5l. in the year. The circbmſtunet 
of the poor are much better than they were twenty 
years ago; ſox their land and cabbins are ndt charged 
t them iy gemlemen higher than they were 30 years 
hack, while all they ſell bears double the price. Fo- 
 katoey are rather more cultivated and eaten than tu 
Wars agg, and are managed better. | The poor in 
ig boy chood _ are by no means to be accuſed of 
ſpirit of thieving. It ariſes from holding 
| too much contempt, or from the i improper 
treatment of their ſuperiors. No white boys have 
ever ariſen in. theſe baronies, nor any riots that laſt 
longer. than a drunken bout at à fair: nothing that has 
abſtracted the execution of juſtice, , There is no ob- 
| jection to cutting off th the cottars from a farm, and 
making them tenants to the landlord, upon the ſcore 
of difficulty i in letting a farm Ws. cottars upon it, 
provided they were kept perfectly diftint by a good 
fence. Nor is there any doubt but out of them a 
race of little farmers might be gradually formed: Land 
at imptoved rents ſells at 20 years purchaſe. Rentware 
doubled in 20 years; they are not fallen ſince 1772. 
Leaſes are uſually for three lives; or thirty-one years. 
The intereſt of money has certainly riſen, and the 
year's purchaſe of land fallen in twenty years; yet 
in the fame period it is undoubted that the kingdom 
has improved greatly, which has the appearance of a 
contradiction. Baildings have very much increaſed 
in-all-the-towns, and in a 1 far W to former 
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Fay YTHEs are very rarely t taken in kind. Bere and 


wett pay 68, an acre. Barley and oats, 38. Potatoes, 
6s. 
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ſorts of wild fowl, ' the quantity and ſiae of its. 


os yea — artend e e 
Tu boeh an the; jnſand. cartivge of Gbr i Has'o6 
chat che building ſome mills, Which. A 
Hurnip. uſbandry, and the vaſt increaſe u hi 

1 as ch en tina. 15 5 os CIR 1 09 
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hes a. (far, Addy, 18. 3d. 70 18. g 25 Mt 

ibi of ſtone and Late, "251... walting the maſon's 
h, 4 Lime, per barrel, 21d. at Newagh 12. 
n per barrel 35. One WY nine of lime, in ſottie 
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ind ducks, 18. 6d. à couple. Feat, 8 
Mel pre 64. kro. Tr 89. ante, Trout, 228 


neral, 2: 1. 
non adds at tied to che Ser OT ON: 
neſs of a reſidence ſo near it. Beſides afford ng. Wo 
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MR Pikes ſwarm in it, and Tiſe- ny is 


fiſh in Bok Thich ate n to put inte e. 
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Mr. Holmes has à fmall one before his door. at . | 


ftown, W a little ſtream which feeds it; a trowling 


rod 
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tf Q; _ Nr 85 Ty On W N. a 
Fed. hore 88e von a-bire in 4mamentoghe pike frogs 
29-f9 49;Þ«,,,4,c2t; of, ape. of 27 lb. ſo.takenms Ihad 


alle; leafure. of ing, a heran bring ige 
Us tho, Weighing, 14 Ib and fell them for ö 
help piece. A cl of honig lying at anche. 
wi 1 to the other, and hooks 
in plenty from them, haue been known catch ag. 
credible. quantity of trout... Colonel Prittie, in. Op 
mornings: caught four ſtone, odd pounds, thirty-t 
bioute; in general they riſe from 3 to 9 Ib. Perch 
ſwarm 5 they appeared in the Shannon for the Rt 
| enen ten «ap ago, 1 in aan : that N 
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baun on the an * to; det 5. view. 
Velde, ang Which is enough at any time ta-chear” the 
mind, render this neighbourhood ane of the mo en- 
: viable ible ſituations t to live in that J have ſeęn in Ireland. 
The face he fac of, the country gives every circumſtance of 
beauty. From Killodeerpan- hill, behind the new 
hbuſe building by Mr, Holmes, 1 the whole. is ſeen o 
| great advantag e. The ſpreading: part of the Shannon, 
calleg, Log Det is commanded diſtingiy for many _ 
17 ( is in two \ grand diviſions of great variety. 
; to the north. 1s à reach of five miles leading to 
ortamna.. The whole hither, ſhore a ſcenery, of hills, 
chec kered | by ingloſures and little woods, and retiring 
"the eye into a rich diſtant proſpect. The woods 
| of Horas, belong ng to Lord Clanrickard, form a part, 
of the oppoſite ſhore, and the river itſelf preſents an 
| inland Ok 120 acres. Inclining to the leſt, a vale of 
rough e with an old callte i in Lit, is backed. 2 3 
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Sage Atetetpet tber Weeds un 
$108 85} reach of ß miles the bay bf Sher i 2 5 
e ee e e e ee 
eee Apa 4 Thyrp cutfine"of* che" bonn 


LEST is, ten which and the joins. rr 


Shuts finds its way. "Theſe hills lead the ey Toh 

more to the left, till the Kreger meets open 
Na beautiful outline that ſinks into other ranges of 
il, uniting with the Devil's Bit. The home Teeriery | 
of he grounds, woods, 129 5 300, lake WP 4 — nien, | 
A beat . e Act 
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e Holmes bas gbd 1 re upon an 2 
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thnkve ſcale, and not without making fome "Tema A 


which will be of uſe to others. He has not for 70 6 i | 
fix years. paſt been without a ſmall field of Scotch cab- 
bages. The ſeed he ſows both in march and autumn for 
d at different ſeaſons; the rows he plants bree feet 
afander and two feet from tabbage to cabbage; „He bas 
welt them for fat ſheep and fat cattle, but prinoipally 
for weaned calves: they bave anſwered perfectly well 


In all, but temarkably ſo with the calves, of Which 


Mr. Holmes has had the beſt in the country, and 


ſingly from being thus fed. His people were all of 
opinion, that a good acre of cabbages will go as far 
26 two acres of -turnips, worth each gl. 1 T'wo years 
290 a violent froſt ſtopped the uſe of turnips, and he 
then found the benefit of cabbages prodigiouſſy great. 
He has always eee for them with ORG e 
erty forimer beſt. 37 aii 


ly nit TR SY x . = 1 * 19 1 | 
94 * 2] 121 


Rays Cars, I 21 2100 8 
8 Mx. Holmes has uſed as a manuie, e great ſuc- 
| cels: in 1775, he dreſſed two acres. of worn out 


meadow, with a ton and a half an acre, at 21. 28. per 
| ton; 


1,0v8 1 * © x. 39 


zom 5 db in 1307 be laid on, ge Path, 12 5 RI 
acre the finſt rial was made too late, and a dry” 1 
coming, ide effect was not great. The laſt 3 Joo. It ws. 


laid on the, fifth of april, when. the eſfed wa a 1 4 


= markably. greats. it threw. up a moſt luxuriant | crop o 
the hast herbage, inſomueh, that he is convinced ö. 


2 
4 


kung dan anſwer, better, and is determined to extend- 


145 2 


5 the. practice conſiderably. He has tried it on, Jow, 


and on upland, and the effect infinitely vir 


onphe latter. In the ſame field, Mr. Holmes fed 1 The 
ſheep ſome months, on the produce of ſeven acres 

of turnips, going orer nine acres of graſs; the benefit 
to the e latter. did not near equal that of the rape, 
Raj in the deſtruftion of n moſ*, which 1 was ere ed 
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both ethods. us 
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"Meaflolmeb ha 5 ufed: this We theſe 5 — 5 3 be 
began with ſix acres, and has extended it as far as 
ſelenteen laſt! year: ſows 24 lb. of. ſeed per acre. 


The Crops as good as he has ſeen in England; bas 


moon it twiee, but now feeds the ſecond. growth. Ile 
has tried it on dry lime-ſtone bills, which are ſſow in 
coming to graſs; but anſwer well in clover. ., For, his 


ſheep he finds it of great uſe. Ewes lamb here about 
tue 17th of march, and when turnips are done, want 


the clover vety much: alſo in Leaſing fat "Ow fot 8 
Inte maiket. Courſe of crops +. 

1 Pur gips on old turf, two „ 2 light 
burning. 2. Turnips. 3. Barley, yielding 18 bar- 


rels. 4. Clover, 5. Clover. 6. Wheat, yielding 


8 barrels, 7. Oats, ditto 15. Alſo, 
JJà..ͥͤã⅛2;vͤ as, 6 am 1 ac aa, 33 
uo mov, 10 2810 ap 1 5 . IJ. Man- 


a doe fot. Sade 4? 500 A | 
. Clover: 5. 'Clovet. 5. M 5 
7. On. | 7 F "Fl & 10 55 2 % Sell 517 ok 


ing 79 N & 8 a 
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eeable and hoſpitable 400 T took the pl 5 
s'Derry; the ſeat of Michael Head, Ef ſq; t 4 — 5 
| accuntf) much of it bordering on the g and 
commanding many fine views of thar Tiver ; 4. but its, 
nakedneſs, except at particular places, takes of.r muc - 
from the beauty of the ſcenery. Near to Der 1 7 there 
are ſome finer views. From one hill, the road cone 
| mands the bay of Skeriff, Loch Derg back 10 Jobne, 25 
ſtown; and the river turning under the bills of A ch. 
| nis, a promontory of wood, which ſeparates them, 15 
fully ſeen: there are alſo many en 155 85 grown. 
with ſcattered trres as to have à ple effect. 4. 
found Mr. Head, on my arfVöI, Jute kei FA "dine 
with a 'nfgtibdie; MF. Parker, whoſe father had wotked 
a Very finemodtitaln improvement, and who would pros, 
badly be thefe: this was à ſüfficient inducement, had, 
thete been n ather, for me to accompany him. 1 found 
Mr. Parker houfe ſo near the river, as ſometimes to he 
| withed by it,” The improvement T had heard of i is a hi q | 
of de oel, which was covered with ling, (erica on 
ghris) furze, (enltx eiitipans) &. and not worth 60. 
acre tobe) wo years ago when the work' was begun. fe 
grubbed, ploughed it, and owed oats, and niafled dhe 5 
ſtubble from the Shannen; the marle, from the ſtecpß. M. 
nefs of the kill, N 6 catried on the backs of -0XEn, | 1 
Upon this he tobk à crop: of wheat, and another Gp 
| oats, both exceedingly fine, and with the latter ſowed: 
the ſeeds. for the graſs, which ſtill remains, an has, 
been improving ever ſince; it is now worth 30s. an 
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acre, and a very pleaſing deer to the ye, eeclally 
of 
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nee Mr Parker jyainr, has Sidel o cho inet rnd 
the ve verdure and herbage by feefling 9h en y eſpe: 


4 „ o$8&Q. -© 
' In the fame converſation Tah lame a fem perti- 


culars of a, hog © f.rwelye. acres, part of one IPs 
| inchia, near Nenagh. I 


1 r . 


be: 0 1 15 i bot main drains, fix feet yo and: 


100 ones rs $'inches « or two feet, and as ſoon ait. 
wo 4 fitkfe Him, it it was covered with. lime- ſtone, gravel. 


55 inches, thick, before the bog would bear à car; 


Jug 
one ginning : at the edge, and advancing. on the 
Dall! 
part ofa ve Med: Part was led, and part left for graſs: 


8 
_ i 
ee 


: ingly nk ; go uncommon: circumſtance: was, 
th 1 dag paved the bottom of . the-drains: 
with | 12 85 . to prevent cattle from being 


| Poor uin "The expence of the whole york, 
hid. Yi "The : profit immenſe. - rt 1.21 bann 


5 is t61 r. Tad 8 attention that I. am \ indebted. - Hi 
the following particulars concerning. the barony of 
Obs and Arra, The ſoil is a light gravelly loam, 
c laty rock, which ! is almoſt general through the; 
whole ole. be cent on an average, 158. for. profitable, 
land, ane 18. for mountrin; and as there is about. 
ra and, half, the whole will be 83. The riſe of 
regs, | in twenty years, is about double. Eſtates are 
ge fi, large, ſcarce any ſo low as 5 or 6qul, 2 


arms are all ſmall, none above 3,07" me 20 
he 85 taken i in rde 1 : fours: or yy bits, 


et £ & *- 
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upon them. Laying out money in 8 ping 
houles 
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15 acinar wow. we 3B 
SONS or Engliſh N 8 | 
| 7 „Oats. 10. Oats. Be 
- crops of date proportioned to the quantity of warle 
laid on; but the rule is to take as long as the 4luhd; 
will yield, and then leave it to OP itſelf by eeds. 
Another courſe Aid 20 he 
we! Anm in drills. on an n exhauſted Lazer 205 


Tr none will be got. N "RI e ti or 
. $f Weg en e Sitia 


T HE quantity of wheat is very little; for Foe little; 
they ſow a barrel an acre, and get 8 bartels ;: medium 


price 10d. to 13d. a ſtone. Of bere they. fow a barrel, 
and get 15. Of oats ſow two barrels, the produce: 
8 to 15, according to being early or late in the courſe; 
Price of bere ſix · pence to ſeven- pence halſpennyl 
Oats; four-penice to ſix-pence per ſtone. Noipeal6y! 
beans; clover, or turnips ; but they have little patches 
of flax for their owa conſumption. ..Potatoes they very 
generally cultivate in drills ; plough the ſtubble twice 
or. thrice, and then open trenches wich the plbugk 
' three feet aſunder; in which they put ſome dung, lay 
| the ſets on it, and cover them with the plough if they 
have horſes, or if_not with ſhovels. They keep them 
clean by conſtant earthing up with ploughs or/thovels,”! 
They dig them out, the produce thirty-five barrels 
per acre. They find that nothing is ſo good and clehn 
a fallow. for corn. Some poor people hire Sac kenn, 
for them in the lazy bed way, paying 3I. to 5. 108 Per 
acte. The only manure uſed beſides dung is the ſhehyß 
a nen r from the bottom of mr 
. Wag: Mr. 


e Laie abet, 15 Peet i. Peck 
zuſe ha been much inereaſed ade K lies 
_ Iiguladly in bs due; from 100 to 200 yards dom e 
dend under 10 at 1 feet of wuter in ſuminher,” 
mien is che only time they can get it: The price vr 
raidkd g ia from 14 to 20 according to eireumſtanees 
beides fimtling boat, ropes; and all tackle ; a bot con 
tuin 60 duſhels,- and tequires five men- Tley land it 
on a duν from hence it is taken in ledge carta tu | 
_ ſome diſtance for drying, nor is it dry enough for cart- 
ing away till the year following. Some think it worth 
carrying one mile ind even two. The common peg- 
ple to not lay on mote chan fouror five boat loads to 
an acteg / but Mr. Head always s ten, and the whole ex 
pente her oalbulates at 40s. de bad land has beef N 
rechimed' by itg and to great profit; Alb rheir dung f 
is uſod for potatoes. The tillage of the common peo= 
ple s done, horſes, four ins plough which da 
half ancdcre 2 day: gentlemen uſe four oxen; Th 
prier 88. a acre; No paring. and butnirigr They 
| ſhus up their-meadows for hay in march ot april, and 
yibegin to mow till ſeptember. I ſhould remark, 
thats Loſaw the hay making or marring all the waß 
(oQober 3d) from Johnſtown hither, with many fields 
covered with water, and the cocks ſorming little 
iſlands in them. They are generally two months mak. 
Nee to ohe ww and Half e ere! 
elsisd Sy- po ay r ,hο⏑j,su Bu 
rk i ia 0 regular lem of cattle: ie bey 
here ng being above: four or five graziers; . 5 
temen, in their domains have all the different ſyſteus. 
The5epmmon. farmers keep a few of moſt ſorts f 
katalts except fat ones. No large flogks of ſheep, but 
Var. II. 5 8 ever 


Theimatled land has 4 
the Winter; the rot is very 1 — A 
pigs; which are much inbreaſedofilate; their po 
ie. laſt Fear at Limerioky) My. Heat! il k 
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_ dafithetyear round; other labour e 17 60 
Pence to ſtn · penct . A cottar with. Dee, 

ve two cows; there is not one without a cow. 
All of them keep as many qpigt as they can rear, and 
ſome poultry. Their circuniſtances are rather beuer 
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king and ſcu tching, eight ſtone, at 104. 

Winnt ditto; at 10d. — 

Fn 336 bandles, at 76. 1d. a ſcore 
B. After beckling 5blb, flax, the reſt 
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0 
Turf, whetherbs 1 
, "ie 92 ie 254 pottles; at dd. o 3... 
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45 5 is | tow, which they ſpin for, bags, Ke. 
mn wo pair of brogues, 95. gd. and 4 pair 


hes 18, Tod. nch, 78. 4d. — , © 17 
„A paif of woman's ſhoes, * d. and a bit 
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NB. and Tub anc 
wollo! 27 + Se 250 they bach, | ele OH 

ward Shani te 399919, S428 
2} Wuzv my N wii yr a PEP man, a 
\finiſhed, I demandes bow the 208. deffcieney, 
*whiſky, and the prieſt, were to be paid; the arfwer 
-was, that he muſt nat cat bis geeſe and Pig, or or Hlſe not 4. 
% well, which probably is the caſe, © "heir ers 
garden feeds them the year through ; nine inorith#8h 
potatoes, and the other three on batell bt ad, fem 
their own oats, The conſumption of po re not i in- 
Ereaſed in twenty years, A family of 1 7 perſon: abby 
at and waſte forty-two ſtone of potatoes in 4 Py 
They are not addicted in any femarkable 40 big 
hieving. The cottars of a farm might eaſily bet 1 15 
from it, and yet the farm let without eifel, 
the tenant would ſoon have others; but it is n 
Nr they could eaſily be made farmers of. . 
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Danes | is very general «ton the poor” peo 
Amel univerſal in every cabbin. Peer fters of 
their own rank travel through the country from 'cabbin | 
to cabbin, with a piper or blind fidler ; and the 
ſix-pence a quarter. It is an abfelute ſyſtem 10 52 8 
cation. Weddings are always celebrated with x ach 
dancing; ; and a ſunday rarely paſſes without 2 dance 3 


there are very few among them who will 777 after a 
2 hard days work, . * ſeven” mi ave a 


are : dance, 


three · pence D | 
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8 it is with Padhy. une brancheeb uf; Sduntlotr are 
likewiſe much attended to, every ehild of the pooreſt 
family learning to vead, write, and caſt acvuhts. 
P here isn very antient cuſtom here, for à number of 
:cbuntry dang. verry OY the 1 you” to fix 


1 e alſo ree upon A an fallow | 
ey. ag 70 8 

as 4 proper huſband- for her; this determined,” they 

fend * the r e to en e that on the 


wens e She mull then ene whiſky 255 cyder 
fox. 4 treat, as all will pay her a viſit after maſs for a 
hurling | match, As ſoon as ſhe is bor ſau, the hurling 
| vhich. the young fellow appointed for her 
huſband has the eyes of all the company fixed on him; 
1 he comes off conqueror, he is certainly married to 
e 1 20 but if another is victorious, he as certainly 
oy ery, for hs is the prize of the victor. Theſe 
55 a S are not always finiſhed in one ſunday, they. take 
ſometimes two or three, and the common expreſſion | 
, en, they are over is, that ſuch a girl was gaal d. 
om times | one barony hurls againſt another, but a 
marriageable girl is always the prize. Hurling is a 
ſort of cricket, but inſtead of throwing the ball in 
5 25 knock down a wicket, the aim is to paſs it 
through : a bent Kick; the ends ſtuck in the ground. In 
t ſc. matches they perform ſuch feats of activity, as 
ght to evidence, the food they live on to be far from | 
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Oats, 28. Gd. Meadow, 28. They are in the manage» 
ment t of proctors, but the greateſt hardfhip attending 
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S Nie 425443 * ln 
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dee. gang wu Galen, ities ions: pech f 


2: -, hawſe!walling, 18; 60. Al material fafd' ut 
(= the: pot. Oak bark, 8 ef # ton? Outs 
are made by hatchet men day. N 


| Timber and labour of ne — 0 r %6. 
—_ EET ,denn 
Ane r n HL e: 75100! e 


Sachs Feel , a. donen, ten a hen ig: ſumewan there 
3p winter. Women's labour in harveſt, 3d. in winter, 


Fer. Ago 2% 4d. Women garn by ſpissing, gd. 
5 of. cars, With man apd horſe, 15, d. Threſhing 
rel, hd. Bere, 4d. Orts, Won 


paid 32. a thouſnd A che 2 Jabourexs, ; 
5d. u day. Fhey are very ſmeg and:{ent by-the-Shin- 
m rodtant parts of the kingdom j; the price u tha 
quatry (6577/2 thouſuhdz std at che hoer asu. 5, 
1400y00d ſlates are raiſed to pay the · rene-onlyy dei 
- which ſoine eſtimate may de made a rages W 
df tot Se et e eee ee ould 
r eslBesg-had made foie — gated. | 
meniß of waſte or rough land by means of _ 
His ftſt was 4 field of 14 acres 10 years ago; the 
fol ght as before deſeribed, of the country in general; 
tts. ſpontaneous: growth, furze and; fern, worth s. 
an n Ne glesred it from tones, which; were uſed 
der huimiag ! che erpence ſmall, marled it, and 
lowed fue crop of corn, and, with the laſt of them 
bay ſeeds; ir became a meadow. in two years, and is 
no worth $Þ3«. antacre. The next was a field of eight 
acres; the ſame ſcil; he broke it up for potatoes, then 
took ang. crop f corn, marled it on the ſtubble, and 
ed five.crops of corn, laying down with the fifth, 
Worth 85. an agre before, now. 30s. Five actes aud an 
half:weie alſo done, marled on the ſurface, the effect 
little; it as therefore ploughed up in four or five 
cars ; yielded two crops of good turnips, two of 
:ngliſh barley, and then laid down. It is gow, worth 
gos, ang te, The next, attempt was upon 16 acres, 
note worth a8 bd. an acre, over- run with furze, fern, 
and heath, with ſo many ſtones that clearing them away 
colt 108, an ace. Ploughed and burnt. it, and took 
duo, rqps of turnigs, then two of oats... Left it to it- 
ſelf foto fiye gr fix, years, and then . marled it, fange. it 
has-xielded four crops of corn, and is now worth 
o. 0 1 5 | 11. 
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Mx! Head has a rele in his fences which bes. 
| ſeives univerſal imitation”: it ie planting. Xtees? for 
gate-poſts- Stone piers are expenf nd always 
tumbling down; trees are beautiful, and never want 
repairing. Within 25 years this *petidlomare"ri6ld im- 
5 ry ſo much, that thoſe who had'ogly ſeen 
it before would find it almoſt a new crtationuſ He 
5 hat blk a handſome ſtonechouſe, on the oper a 
mill ning from the Shannon, and backed by Tote 
Fe Woods, which unite with many old hedges: well 
b planted: to form a woodland ſcene, beautiful in >the 
_ » contraſt to the bright expanſeof the noble river below : 
the dechivity, on which theſe woods des fmiſnes 
In 'a mountain, which riſes above the ivhdte. be 
Sbannen gives a bend around the adjoining lends; 0 a8 
o be ſeen from the houſe both to the weſt and nefth, 
the lawn falling gradually to a margin of wood on the 
mhote, which varies the outline. The Aber 4s two 
miles broad, and on the oppoſite ſuore cultfyated fefo- 
ſſures riſe in ſome places almoſt to the mountain tip, 
N is Land bobs. ak is Nfl een „ ſtripe 


um 117 N | 


with a wall on the ohr ＋ here i is ſo muh wood to 


rende f it verypleshing, adding tor every day by Ruüfting 
e ene ſencer made or repaired:"- Froth ſeveral de: 
ingen "riſer rent parts, extenſive-yiews'of 


the river are commanded quite to Portumm Hut cafe 
are mudireclipſed hy that from the top of che hill-u 
ede Hate quarty. From theace you dete eise at 
deaſt 30 miles, from Portumna to 20 miles 'beyond- 
Limerick. It has the appearance of a fine baſon tu 
miles over, into which three great rivers lead, being 
the north and ſouth courſe and the bay of Skeriff. 
The reaches of it one beyond another 80 Portumna 
. Are fine. At. the foot of the mountain Mr. Head's 
gem las ente nde in a ſhore of rich woodland. Ser 
N Nit bets / E I i fl — 4 85 MEWS pd 
 iQeronns hit; ast Ibn thatgentleman; af- 
„r paflig four deye with bie very: agreeably. 
Tbröugh Killaloe, over the Shannon, à very Hong 
bridge of many arches ; went out of the road to fee? a 
-fall of that river at Caſtle: Connel, where there is ſuch 
am accompanyment of wood as to form a very pleaſing 
- ſrevery/s the river takes a rapid rocky courſe; around 
a projecting rock, on which a gentleman has built a 
1 and formed a tertace: it is a ſtriking 
To Limerick. Laid at Bennis's, the ficſt inn 
N ade a F Dublin, e us. \ from: ano- 
ther! üs e ar 's 2 0; TT n args © 


ad * DOOW To 1 51 offs 


6 Tur gib, leaving that place, 1 toak the wh through 
Falace, to Cullen. The firſt ſix or ſeven miles from 
Limeriek has. a great deal of corn, which ſhews-that 
> tage is gaining even upon bullocks themſelves; I ob- 
ee 9 pleaſure, that all the cottars had their 

. little 
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are muck the fame chat of -Qonabeg.nearly,..huvngt: 


| more. e ſo... It is 2 great er sor 0 aſſert, thatz it. wauld not | 
prayer)g;mmanaged. | Theaverage.rgat, of x 


Ao of Clan ill iv/ Bipperarys Np OF 
met, Small County, aod-the ;partiof. .1 
lam. In theſe parts tire bnd mee ek 


b equab. Fha oil is 2 lonm of yelieiſd browny: 
bus putrid and mixed with a ſmall quantity f 
oni upon a lime-flone nel, at the depth, of wa 
dine, and four: feet much of itcis: very, ys but the 
richeſt has hat is here called a tamier malt bin, hich 
yields ſo much to the tread of beaſts that it breaks. un 
der them-: the richer and, the m jimprayed, it, ing. Me 


lugs. fo hen pope ire fe ou anepn F 


of this. tra is 308. an acrs. In. yy — | 
194363, deres, half of it nqt Worth 88. an age being 
mguntainous, In the laftventy. XEa1Þ — 
the rich lands haue 3 anten aud, twer 
7: 8 Jp Hoes the year: es * Ot fy 800 4 


. — $425 e425 al * 
Avinges of the, qounty 5 e 5 
Ditto of Limerick, 108. 6d. ng of f Corke, 58. * 


Es rA T0 are generally very large, but prove 
1 cl. 2 eu. Farms riſe from ſryall drs in part. 
Berchip ta 5 or GOD acces; The tillage es ye h 
the kffecz af leſſening them evidently, The great (yſ- 


ee eee Bullocks, arp 1 
1 bought ; 
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S0 l 1% lt. d fue df BafffHafee; 58 
"Kr Tesa Me, ii? the *@oftths of jt 
; F and VErVer; "the" prices oth $1 t6'81, WWE 
df. Went) yeatVago bert were bee 47 28. 
#1 4:6 eduld not be got under l. the" prices 'h37- | 
> the — at the Ne be bd r tlie ſiprov- 
As Won as bought, 2 —— 
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| gel bega put tc 84 
at it till may. An actt of H 
| good allowance, « 


the 


© uantit) Fill bi from three to four, tons. It is iven | 
| beg upon the ground in dry «fields, till the latter 
 Enif'6f l a2 be eginning of ly, "when" they are 


| chhecden mee a final! ſpace, in order for the graſs ele- 
Where to grow. | About the coth of may they are put 
oy tals to the fummer z and in this, the method is t 
turn into every field the ſtock which they imagine will 
VewYaraiped"by: it, and leave the whole there till Tat. 
The Catke butchers come in july an auguſt to make 
heir bargains, and begin to draw in ſeptember, 
Löntinuiag to take them till december! Some graziers 
It them with bay till the market riſes, but it is not 
a common: practice. It is thought that they begin to 
fleſh about the 20th: of november, and that after 


the in, nothing is gained. Average. ſelling price, 
91. 10% i vibrates from 81. to 11l. 10s, 


wy 133 


„Aung o this bullock ſyſtem 3 is that of ber 

5 buſt wok ix months old, in ſeptember and octo- 

. From 205 to 40s. each, ſome to 31. theſe are fed 

I well ſheltered fields with gra and hay, and ſold in 
ty 7280 une — 208, profit upon an average, One 
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by Tipperary gs 0, bring 
and where chis ig not the caſes-thhs, Limeri 
dave both coarſe and rich land, Which enables 5 
4 ſheep, They keep ftoekspt breeding ewes, - ** 
A man has 100 cwes, he will. have 100 Jambs, 100 
wings, 100 two-year, olds, 100 three-year” bl 
: every year 90 three-year as cee i 64 
Hoc Hed ker Vie Im u 3 $15 ns 355k 


Un ein Dnot £ bh. 355097 ele 48185. 

30 wethers, at 255. Toi Font 39: ge Rd 
50 culled ewes, fat, 238 — os 10 a4 10.P 
goo. fleeces, 133 . a wool, at 15 — — 99 15 
| — 1510 11. „ 0 Lott + * ! — 
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2 2 2 man 1 N nchlandt in 2 
but any in Tipperary, then he keeps only bullocks re- 
gvlarty ; but he buys in ſome beg git ſheep, Which He 
keeps a year, and ſells" fat. The Pipperiry 1eme e 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt profitable, for they hive g 
moe for the Limerick lands than the Limerick 
them ſeloes. Beſides theſe methods, there i Is knoiher, 


which is buying! in cows in march, april, may, 1 
june, at 3]. to 6]. each, and ſelling them fat with 466. 
profit. This is very profitable, but ſubject to dimedr- 


dies, for they are e to wo up, and much 
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Ibis profit is, T think, very ay ſo low hat —— 
but the ezſe with which grazing is carried on, ou 
he A mah wo be ſatisfied with it. oy S rogge 
| Tas 3 to kick oxeh now come upon this rich 
land i is 53.cwt. twenty years ago it was 4x cwt. che ad- 
11515 al + cwt. is owing not to any improy ement s de 
lag or, management, but of the breed. _ 5 8 


72 7 is 
8 1 


LE NORTE) of x grazing ber at Cale. "= 
acres in all. 1 10 bullocks. 40 lambs. 4 cows. | 7 
acres.of meadow. 1, acre, herdſman's garden, 2 acres 


of orchard, 1 rent, or 418. per acre. Et 
| Tae 
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e but few dairies 5 the little Farr 
breed of cows is. generally half englifl, nol | 
0. They are kept on the pooreſt grounds 18 acre, 
or, keeps a A cow tlie year found ; the uſual product 
38 let. of butter, and 208. horn money, or 31. in aH; 
| "the winter food hay, 4. of an acre t each. Tbe calf is 
always reared; valued when it drops at a8. Gd, 08 N. 
the medium price of a cow, 5l. There have been 
many engliſh bulls. introduced for improving the cattle 
of the country, at a conſiderable expence, and great 
ions in the breed of ſheep; ſome perſons, Mr. Dęr- 
ter chiefly, have broughtengliſh rams, which they let out 
at ſeventeen guineas a ſeaſon, and alſo at 108. 6d, gewe, 
which indicates a ſpirited attention. Hogs all the way | 
from Limatick are of a very good breed; fat. ſuperior to 
* common Iriſh, and the number Lene pgs? 


Ir RE ELLER 


| ReserctING tillage, the chief ie f lat | 
farmers, for the graziers apply. Sa ein to ca 
tle. It is entirely connected with l s gras 
Tork potatoes- >the quantity mall. 
1, Graſs potatoes. ; 2. Potatoes... 2. Bee. 4. {On 
is. Oats, a and then leave it for 80 "without log 
any $34 With gentlemen | it is, 1 wh 
© x. Potatoes. >. Ditto. 3. Wie" O, 5 
eengliln berley. 3. Oats, left ſcgooth do graſs hh, 

l them lor being as bad farmess as the N 1! | 


* ee iu let for the potatoe crop to "he poor 
s pay * 5 to fix guineds an acre bor ir, 
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my In plariting, they 4g che whole — 
ceßt the two firſt ſods, and when they have got ſeven 
it Rich ect, form trenches i in the common manner 
they weed them carefully; the produce about 20 bar- 
rels per acre ; price 28. to 36. 6d. wbarrel;” they Þ 
as much ent for the ſecond crop as the firſt, and ft is 
A gobd, though they don't plant it, tri 
ihde pores läft in the ground, and ch they 
pre ad in diggimg 3 but this is a moſt ſlovenly-pratice 5 
Ae to: Plant the Tecond crop it would be ot: 
ter chan the firſt, provide ir without it. 
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16 to 20 barrels, worth 46. a barrel on à n 


peaſe, bean, or turnips ſown'; but enough flax is ſown 


| handle. cloth; and ſome a yard wide, for the poor 
people; they live both in towns and villages. All he ＋ 


6x. Iris ſold ſtanding for 408. an acre. 
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Dae wave » 282. e291, wor af Able ed 


eg eee ge ous vol iF MH Aid 
Profit" Potion al ar been eee. res, P'3 


»Wer wos | | 
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Pr "oy th, oy wy e n 
85 wo A x 1 S e en 345510 10 51% | 


Jp Inst Mowytinhs' dead land for bers r\ 1. 
dat kene in with ſpade and ſhovel, fow fix Feu 
an ice, and get 20 barrelsy at 58. on an average, 'Fh 
then ploughonce for bats, ſow fix buſhels, and 


ſtone. The ſecond crop of oats is as good as ifs 1. 

In the gentleman 's courſe the wheat is trenched in if 

the ſeaſen is wet, but ploughed in if it is dry; twen 
"Bi "at 1 


ſtone of.ſeed per acre, che product ten barre 


tone. and the price 2 5. Plough twice "for: the: Tag" 8 


lin barley 3 ſow five br fix buſhels per acfe, fn FI ** 


20 barrels, 1) ſtone per barrel, at gd. à fone” N 


lime; marle, or lime-ſtone gravel ſed, nor Clover Fr, - 
Q 


by every poor family for their own'ufe 3 and fome-fef! 
it at fairs; after ſcutching, at 48. to 58. a ſtone. 
There are many weavers about the country, who n 


women ſpin flax. They ſhut up their fields for hay 
the beginning of june, generally mow. in ſeptemh 
the crop three to four tons an acre, ſometimes Ave 
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'T . is done with horſes, four in'a ploug . 
— a day, four or five inches deep ; "the © 


price 75. to 20s. In hiring and ſtocking they reckon”; 
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that 3h. an acre will do for a grazing ho but much 
leſs for tillage · Leaſes ure for thirty ĩone yeats.of three 
 livgs. Lend ſella at twenty. years purchaſe briiers he 


begp a elltof rents from 17, to the Ameri 
but ſinge that time they have * * The reli = 


ws 


| giop all romap « catholic... „ ores fl he 


VI Fer oft the labour is done by ſervants hired into the 18 
houſe of little farmers that keep dairies, &c. Much 
alſo, by cottars, who have g a cabbin and an acre an, balf 
of on 8 1 85 Which! are valued af three guineas 3 

ye alls 0 to Cows, at 50s. a cow. Three-fourths | A 
ae under potatoes every year, and the reſt oats 
an 4e they get about 120 darrels an acre, which 
ctop, Wien the oats, | feed them the year through; they 2 

they. are uch more eaten than they were 20 years ago; 
two bers will, laſt a family a week as they are uſually” 
conſu They all keep a pigs a dog, two cats, and 
ſome 1 their circumſtances are better thai they . 
were Twenty years ago; their pig they ſell, but they eat 
poulty, particularly 12 Some of them buy turf 
„ 55 * ich colts them fifteen ſhillings : but many 

| degend on breaking and ftealing hedge-wood i they 
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. no cows 4 there are cab- 
pw the read” ſide that have no land; dhe inhabi- 
tants ef them are called 0 ſpalpeent; who ure pald for theje : 
labour in - caſh, by the month, &e. © Sum of them 
pay ns rent at all, others 105. a year; and theſe ate 
the people who hire grafs land for their potatoes J is 
certain that the cottars are much better off than thoſe 


ſpalpeens, who can get dut little milk, buying it part 
of the eee * _— of "wo . ER: 


\Tyrmzs. West, 88. Kee, 75. Baley , . b.,, 
9. Gd. Potatoce,”1 118. n 28. _ LR 
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Prices not in the be, | Wewens 8 delle, 
ad. Other work, 3d. Making hand turf, 6d, Farm- 
ing man's wages, 3l: to 41. Farming maid's ditto; 
11. 125, Mowing, per acre, 28. 6d. to 38. in 1745, 


3 only rs. 6d. Ditching, gd. a perch, Double ones, 
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18. 6d, ſeven feet wide at top, three and a half at 
bottom, and four deep, and they will earn 8d. a day 
at it, Hire of a car, is. 6d. a day. In 1745, it was 
1s. Price of a car, 11. 188. 3d. Building a mud cab- 
bin, 31. Stone and Nate, 251; Maſon's perch of ſtone 
Walls for labour, gd. fix feet high complete, 16s. 
Oak, 40. a ton; twenty years ago, 21. Lime, 10d, 
a barrel, burnt with culm, brought 25 —_— 3 


” Mk.1 Lloyd has wotked a very great improvement of 
| « ſhaking moraſs, which when he began was worth 
| only 56, an acre, The firſt buſineſs was banking it 
| ons a river ſubject to floods, with a parallel back cut, 
to carry off the water that came over his bank. He 
N 4 central drain through it and 4 mile 
. 5 | beyond 
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| Ryond 40 eie 6 fle- Bebel 13. Anaibda 

\from 10 1H 20 actes, by. ditches: = 
"The land: was 'over-tun, with: much Arie 
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Undertaking, he was. obliged to make. 4 Jong bank 
upon this account only, partly over. 7 turf bog, Which 


culty ; fourteen ſpits deep were cleared, ayd a founga- 
tion of rammed clay laid: this colt, 1900]. it has, . e 
ever, ſtood well line. 85 N 


1 252 Pp. 


riment.; he; broke up one of the rich hills near Cafile 
Lloyd, and limed half a field; afterwards upon lays 
ing the whole down, the part limed continued of B 
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ee AS lest t Caſtle An un took "the 
ney by Galbally to Mitchelſtown, through” a {coun 
try part of it a rich grazing tract; but Röm near Gale 
bally, to the Galty mountains, there are large bf paces 
of flat lands, covered with heath and fre it ate 
_exceedingly-improveable, yet feem as neglected 15 ff 
nothing! could be made of them. The road leads im- 
mediately at the northern ſoot of the Galtieb, whithy 
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was blown up once, but made again with great. di fin 
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"Tang, Mr. 144 tried in 6 5 


much deeper. green hems ers than 
te ger half, 19. hs KTP | g 14188 209496 21590 


| ſorm the moſt formidable and romintic boundary. ima- * 
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bse e Dc desk ger bes dle chr An Wen 
oy Ef pin hieb piercing, the 1clouds, 25 5 for rmed 


kor the 1 8010 of two ing rene 
tian, the pr property of private perſons. f The yariety: of 
the lache 7 Exhibired. by theſe mountains is great 3 n the 
foad; aft. Paſſing "ſome miles parallel, with them, t turns 
ver A bil, a a continuation of their chain, and com- 
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glands” an oblique view of their: ſouthern ſide, which 
has. much mare variety than the northern gz it Jooks 
| 2 the fame. time upon a long plain, bounded. by! 

ant other mountains, ſeveral rivers windipg; 
che it, which join in the center, near Mitchels- 
| T0 %. \T, had been informed that this was 2 miſerable 


| plate; * It has at leaſt a . 17 of che ee 
capital. on : 1 11 19 


eee e e FU Kingſborough, who poſſcfſes 
almot the whole country, procured me the informa- 
tion Lacqueſted in the moſt liberal manner, and a reſi- 
dence ſince has enabled me to perfect it. His Lord- 
ſhip's vaſt property, extends from Kildorrery to Clogs. 
; heen, beyond Bally poreen, a line of moe than 16 
Iriſh miles, and it ſpreads in breadth from hve to teu 
Glen. It contains e very variety of Jand, from. Ihe 
fertility. of grazing; large bullocks to the mountain 
heath che cover of grouſs. Tbe proßtable land lets 
fſiom Bs. ta 258. an acte, but the Whale does not on 
| Fe ayerage, yield more than 28. 6d. Such. a field|;far, 
future, improvements is therefore rarely to be ound. 
OJ dbe cold and bleak hills, of Scotland, eſtates 'ofr 
greater extent may be found, but lyipg within twenty 
miles of Corke, the moſt ſoutherly part of Ireland, ad- 
| mits, d 7ational propheſy that it will become one of the 
r ee in Europe. FF 
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Laer chem from tte bondage of the figdte ep. 
Otest tische are held in partgertbip 3 add s Aol 


— With very 5 baren. 1 55 1 ech n les) 


nden 52, 05 bn os bm 


n Gils are 46 en W FOR Eten 


mey mey be fuppoſed: the worſt is the Het 


nod, on à whitiſh" gravel, the ſpontan ei e x 


this yields a ſcanty nouriſiment to 855 An 

feat ved young cattle. Large tracts of Wet Hand h1 
black peat or a turf ſurface; this Ts very reclaim: 
and there are immenſe tracts of it. The profile 1 


Is i in general a ſandy or a gravell of a reddiſh 
frown Colour r, and the e, ab n 


or? (Juncus conglomeratus) and heath (erith ul 5 


ing on lime or grit tone, the forther ' generally I 
It geclines in Sa! from tavin ng 4 yellow 5 | 
yelfow clay near the Turface under it. There are tri 10 
of ſach incsmparabfe land that Thave feen ver) ry ae 
equal' to it, except in Tipperary „Limekick, "and Kot: 
eb umon. A deep friable Joam, molſt enough for 1 
ſpontiticovs gtotyth to fat 1 boflock, and dry 17 95 
be perfectjy undet command in tillage: if f as to. 
name the charderiftics of an excellent foil, 't 1601. 
% that ußbn which you may fat an 6x, an 14 feed Pp 
a Etop of tythips. By the way 1 tecöncer Nite" gr 
us fieh Land in England, yet'is ik not uncömmöh ig 


Iteland. Quatries of the fineſt lime-ffone are Foul | 


in almoſt 22 part of the e 3 


uy rm 42S: 


| nh tracts of mountain ire A gt et mY 
the Galties only are fix or ſeven 5 16 ag, Freßt 5 
to four miles acroſs ; and more improveable upon the 
| Whale 
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einen had ie den, ciief ang. Himeſtone 

being on dhe Joo , and a gentle expoſure hanging to.the 
195 #1 ever) inacceſñbſe cliff there are mountain | 
Sinus exce//or.) oak, (guercus robur } holly, (ix 
aqui 27 birch, (Betula alba) willow, (li is) hazel, 
( tory avellana) And white thorn, (cratagus oxyacantha) 
and even to a conſiderable height up the mountain, 
Which, with, the many old ſtumps ſcattered about 
rove that the whole was once a foreſt, an ob- 


engen applicable to every park of the. eſtate, hack 


„ tillage. here extends no farther than what de: 5 
pe s on potatoes, on whieh root they ſubſiſt as elſe· 
bere. I bey ſometimes manure the graſs for them, 
and Ae g ſecond crop ; after which they follow them 
Phe, rl [ the ſoil is ſo exhauſted as to bear no 
onger,. when they leave it to weeds and trumpery, 
Yet Foe has ſpread itſelf ſo generally over all 
| mt jeadow and paſture of the eſtate, that it has 
1 Met tn face of defolation—furze, (ulex fur peu 
ern, 40 ſpertium ſeoparium) fern, (preris aquilina) and 
es, owing to this and to neglect, occupy. feven- 
etghrs ; of ir, The melancholy appearance of the 
fangs arifing, f from this, which, with miſerable ang 
| uyplanted. mounds, for fences, with no gate but 
tre buſh ſtuck in a gap. or ſome ſtones piled on each 
F altogether : form: a ſcene' the more dreary, as an 
an ath aſh or an elm, are almoſt as great a rarity 
bad in the plantations of the Por e AS XL. 


live, a9. orange, or - molber g. 
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Or potatoes, eight burrels of feed A an chk 
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un Amr lay. han up in holes in the fields: The 
| ſecond. crop is generally the beſt. Of oats they ſo 
. two; barrels, and reap from 8 to 18. There ig ng 
* Wheat, and very little barley. Clover and turnips, 
rape, beans, and peaſe, quite unknown. Theirentware 
1 paid by cattle, and of theſe dairy cos are the chief 
£ Rock. The little farmers manage their on zu the 
larger ones let them to dairymen for a ct. of butter 
Fach cow, and 128, to 158. horn money; but the man 
has a privilege of four collops, and an acre of land and 
., Fabbin to every 20 cows, + Tbe people, malt attehtive 
to their own intereſt, are, however, getting out :o 
this ſyſtem, from the innumerable raſcalities of btheſe 
duairymen 3 they will play twenty tricks to keep. them 
© from taking the bull, in order to have the longer ſeaſon; 
and to force them to give down theit gs ns a 


en 1 E 1 10 WN. 
very; delicate. eee ee e 


9 ear this eie, 7 0 Boy ial 
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| 3magy of them are houſed. In the breeging 4 em. 
the are very, Jekcient. Vaſt number- of calyes ate 
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Xilled at. two or three days old for a an execrable veal, | 


<they: call larger ng. bob, 1 ſuppoſe | from "the. anime not. 
being old enough to ſtand ſteady on its legs they ell 
dat 1s. or . 6d. a head. A good cow ſells from 5. to 
| 51. 6 bs. and a calf of fix or eight months, at. 208,70r - 
228, Sheep are kept in very {mall numbers; a man 
in have two, or. even one, and he thinks it worth his 
. while to walk ten or twelve miles to a fair, with a 
Hawe band tied to the leg of the lamb, in order to ſell 
It for 38. 6d. an undoubted proof of the poverty of 
"the country, Markets are crouded for this reaſon, for 
there. is nothing | too trifling to carry; a yard of linen, 
»(ZHeede:of wool, a couple of chickens, will carry an 
/ Gnemployed: pait of hands ten miles. In the moun- 
tains are 4 ſmall breed of ſheep, which are as delicate. 
_: mutton: when properly fattened, as the welch, and of 
be bardy n breed as to live upon heath, furze, &. in 
+ winter: as well as ſummer. Hogs. ate kept in fuch 
numbers that dhe little towns and villages ſwarm with 
them ; pigs and children baſk and roll about; ànd 
wenden reſamble one another ſo much, that it is heceſ- 
ante look twice before the human fact divine is con- 
_ > fefſects Pbelieve there are more pigs in Mitchelſto en 
dothan human beings, and yet dre is the wp 
Attade that floueiſhed: ien ages. SO SP OLAT 
cady q 04,.20459008 11242 | l ng. 
_ TY — by: 1 "four in 2 ee do 
- balk ae day, five or fix inches r ae len 
0. $9. $08, an gere. | : 
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ie little joint tetiafit, 3 who, united with many others, 
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in the north that would equal the proportion that 


nelds on this efate; the cabbitts are innumerable; an 


like möſt Iriſh eabbins „ ſwarm with children. Where: 
ever there ate many people; and little Far 
dleneſs and its attendatits tmuſt abound, 14890: ul 
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_ is bt wd de expected that ſb' Un 1 A 
Lord Kingſb6rovgh, juſt come front the viridus gat y 
of Liaty, Paris, ay 4885, mhouid, in 0 fort à pute 


2s two years, do much in à region fo Wifd as MIKNaN2 . 


town a very ſhort narrative, however, wil cg 
thit reader; that the titne he has ſpent Here, Ras not 


been thrown away, He fouſd his ithtteriſe pioperty 


in the hands of that ſpecies of tenant whreh we KH 


fo little of in England; but which In Lreland s 
buried almoſt to the deſtruction of the Kingdom, 


che middle man, \whoſs büftneſs and whoſe” indd 


eonfifts in Mrz great tracts 6f fand as cheap a8 hs 
eng and te- letting them to others 8s gear u e UB) 


by Which means thät beautiful SfAdatiün- Of ele 
ate, which connefts the broad baſe of the p66? 
people with the great fohfemant they fuppötr, 1g 
broken ; he deals aly with wis bw tenant!” thi 


titude is abandoned to the bumanity and Feb 6? _ 
others, 


an ifargers, who. build eee 4 Wietehz 
ef, cabin in the bad, and have neither. land, caſtle, 
tuürf, tiſfag t to the regilar cortar, and. from him 


FIN population is very 64" is See few ate, | 
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Stew, Geh td be Fire flay bine u put une tender 
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Scheler due Loder dl lee len weis dle be 
Al hel bet; T was tlie ſttuattont öf fide tedthh/ 
property.” "Many t Teaſes being dut, be rejectel 
he att tenant, and let er) man's land to hinge. | 

wh 4127 
| who occupied 1 it at the rent he had bimſelf earn 
* re. During a year that I was employed i in ſetting 
is 1 never omitted any opportunity of confirm - 
7 him in this ſyitem, as far as, was in my power, 
Non a conviction that he was equally ſerving him- 
FA and the public! in it 3 he will never quit 1 it irn 
out | ut having re reaſon e for regret, | DSP rn 
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In a 3 . from licentious benberiey 


into civilized ordet, building is an object of perhaps 
greater. eonſequence than may at firſt be apparent. In 
Aide or: but Alt cultivated tract, with ho bettet 
what are the objects that 
can impreſß 4 loye of order on the mind of. man? He 
oy; be wild as rhe roaming herds; ſavage as his 
tocky' mountains; confuſion, diforder, riot, have no- 

ng better than himſelf to damage ot deſtroy: but 
when: edifices of à different ſolidity and character 
ales hen great ſums are expended,. and numbers 
employed- to rear more ex preſſive monuments of in- 
Jex kad orders it is impoſſible but new ideas mutt 
ariſg, even in the uncultivated mind; it muſt . feel 
ſamething, ficſt to reſpect, and afterwards-to love; gta- 
dually ſeeing, that i in proportion as the country | becomes 
mee decorated and valuable, licentioufneſs Will be leſs | 
profitable, and. more odious, Mitchelftown, till. Ni 


Lordſhip made it the place of his reſid-ave,'was a den 
« W rhjeyes, rioters, and white boys; but 
can 
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FE a ane ae 
l of. time, h has raiſcd conſiderable et Si ala 
man auſton for Himtelf, beaurifully firuated, on. 2 bo 0 
gck, the edge of a deefivity, at the bottom of \ whic| 
is a river, and commanding. 2 large tract of country N 
with 28 fine a boundary of mountain as" have ſeen; Fi | 
of offices; 3 garden of five Engl Wer, 
| jm with à wall, hot houſes, Kc. Beſſdel thit, 
three good fone and ſlate houſes upon three Tatnis; 
and engaged for three others, more Eohfidetable; Which 
are begun; others repalired,” and ſeveral" aa bant 
Sea. LIES. 25 
$1652 HT. CARD IE en nn Niang: A ted 22 E I | 
ber BODY 2 e as he found his eſtate; called fon 
other exertions to invoke the Dryades it was 'neceſs | 
ſary © plant, and they muſt be coy inymphs-indeed if- 
they are not in a- few. years propitious 20+him; He 
brought a ſxilſul nurſeryman ſrom England, and form 
ed twelve acres of nurſery. It begins to ſhew!itfelfy- 
above ten thouſand perch of hedges are made, planted 
with quick and trees; and ſeveral acres, ſecutely ini 
cloſed on advantageous ſpots, and filled with; yon 
anditheiving plantations. Trees were given, gratis) td 
the tenantry, and premiums begun for thoſe Niͥ˙ land 
moſt, and preſerve them beſt, beſides fourſcore pound 
a year offered: for a variety of improvements in agri- 
culture the moſt ances Upon! the eee eee 
12510 br” 16K IN OG es TK 1685 | 
Max, be from long poſſelon of landed propetya: 
become gradually convinced of the impottancesof aste 
tepding-to, it, may at laſt work fem imptawemanta⸗ 
eng any conſigeraple portion of praiſe; 
but 
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due that Ac mine, warm 1 Hedadb, ſbould 


has a much ſu rior claim. Lord Kingſborou 
{2 0 W e Fiogh . 155 
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oth's Ft rs and bis Eountry,. [veer ly w 0 

be weak 05 Waath petleyere i in that Jine 155 en he. 

is FL underftaygding, bas once told him, and mug £0 — 
Go to teli him, is ſo greatly for. the e e 25 
5 th; ou — 9 5 and * e 3 4 art” obs 
Na. 5585 1D, f Mu TSYITS ei 
Ir i is not chebmmonz e in + mm 
countries, to find odjects that much deſerve the attem 
tion of trayellers intirely neglected by them. Tbere 
ate a few inſtances of this upon Lord Kingſdorough's 
eſtate, in the neighbourhood of Mitchelſtown; the 
firſt | ſhall mention, is a cave at-Skeheenrinky, on the 
road between Cahir and that place: the opening to it 
is a cleft of rock in a lime ſtone hill, ſo narrow as to 
| berdiffibult co get into it. I deſcended by a ladder of 
about / twenty ſteps, and then found myſelf in a vauk 
of 8:-hundred-:feet. long, and fifty or ſixty high: a 
ſchall | bole, on the left, leads from this 2 1 
courſe of believe not leſs than half an Triſh mile 
extiibiting a variety that ſtruck me much. In ſome 
places the cavity in the rock is ſo large, that when wel 
lighted up by candles, (not flambeaux, Lord King 
borough once ſhewed it me with them, and we found 
their-ſmoak troubleſome) it. takes the appearance of a 
vaulted cathedral, ſupported by maſſy columns. Fhe 


walls,cicling;ifoor; and pillars, are by turns compoſed: 


_of jeyery: fantaſtic: form; and often of very beautiful 
incruſtations of ſpar, ſome of which glitter ſo much, 
that it ſeems powdered with diamonds, and in others 
the cieling is formed of that fort which has ſo heat a 
reſemblance to 2 cauliflower. The ſpar formed into 
en gs e water has taken fome very 
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Ginged, with, iſieles. One very Jong [brapeh of be 
cave, Which turns ta the north, is in ſome places ſo 
nage and low, that one chawls into it, when it 
ſuddenly breaks into large vaulted ſpages, in a thonſanũ 
forms. The ſpar, in. all this cave. is very brillians, 
and almoſt equal to Briſtol ſtone. Far ſeveral hundred 


Fards in che langer branch, there is a. deep water atthe 


Dan the declivity to the right, which the com- 
man peaple call the river. A part of the way is over 
a ſort of pottar s clay, which, moulds inte any form, 
and is of a brown colour: a very different ſoil from 
any in the neighbouring country. I have ſeen the 
[Famous cave in the Peak, but think it inferiar to this: 
and Lord Kingſborough, who has viewed the Grat 
d' Aucel in eee an, 0 0 it is not ta be cm- 
1 peg it. (351+ 2 To 290482107 | 


RIOT. ino 50) bas 

Bur 3 kinn of the Galties deſetvss 
pap attention. Thoſe who are ſond of ſcenes in 5 
| which nature reigns in all her wild magnifigence, = 
ſhould viſit this ſtupendous chain. It eonſiſlo of many 
vaſt mauntains, thrown together in an aſſemblage 
of the moſt intereſting features, from bald neſs and 


vatiety of parts; filling a ſpace of about fix miles by 
Ahres or four. Galtymore is the |bigheſt paint, and 
- riſes; like the lord and father of the ſurrounding pro- 
geny . From the top you look down upon a great en- 


tent of mountain, which ſhelyes away from him 4⁰ 
che ſouth, caſt, and weſt; but to the north, the ridge 


a almaſt a perpendicular declivity. On that: fide; the 
een u W INI 


» Maus A rich 


of 


eight of dhe declivities, freedom of outline, ane 


* C 8/12 OC N. & 
Autehvtebeb the eye, done by che mountains or 
Clap King's ind Queen's counties, With ebe coufſe 
eh he bhunnon) for many miles below Limerick! T6 
The Lucht y loo bver alternate ridges of trivutratns, 
eee another, till in a elear day the eye 
mekts the beean near Dungarvon. The mountains Gf 
Waterford and Kinookmaldown fill up the fpace'ts'the 
Suti enſt. The weſtern is the moſt extenfive view; 
| foro nothing ſtops the eye till Mangerton and Macgilly 
Cuddy's Recks peint out the ſpot where Killarney's 
jake culls for a farther excurſion. The proſpect ex- 
tende into eight counties, Corke, Kerry, Waterford, 
vr w. 0 an Tipperary, King's. LE 
moi id 210149 1H; 
dk dale wett weld of this proud ſummit, vide it : 
in iu very extraordinary hollow, is a circular lake of 
_ [two acres, reported to be unfathomable. The deſcrip- 
tions which I have read of the craters of exhauſted 
volcanoes, leave very little doubt of this being one; 
and the conical regularity of the ſummit of Galty 
"more," ſpeaks. the ſame language. Eaſt of this re- 
. | hill, to uſe Sir William Hamilton's lan- 
guage, is a declivity of about one quarter of a mile, 
aud there Galtybeg riſes in a yet more regular cone, 
And between the two hills is another lake, which from 
-pi6fition ſeems" to have been once the crater which 
\tirew"up* Galtybeg, as the firſt mentioned was the 


_  *oriviv' of  Gultymore, Beyond the former hill is a 


dthird lake, and eaſt of that another hill; I was told of 
a Furth, with another correſponding mountain. It 

is only dhe mere fummit of theſe mountains Which riſe 
_ ©kbove the lakes: Speaking of them below, they may 
de ſaid to be on the tops of the hills ; they are all of 
wem at the bottom of an almoſt regularly cireular 
oe, On the fide, next the mountaia top; ate 
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3 | xt 
92 
hor. 
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e and tele Jakes the craters. wy Eton 
a Joudc;, they are objects of the greateſt curi for 
thats is an unuſual. regularity... in every OR 
ſuaimit, haviog its correſponding crater: bug; üben, 8 
this Eircumſtance, the ſcenery is intereſtiog/in, A 
great Jegiee. The mountain ſummits, which, are often... 
wrapped in the elouds, at other times exhibit, the. | 
| freeſt outline; the immenſe ſcoop d hollows. which 73 
=_ - ; fink at your feet, declivities of lo vaſt a depth 25.40... 
1 give one terror. to look. down; with the unuſual, forms,,.. 
= of the lower region of hills, particularly Bull-hill, d 
Round- hill, each a mile over, yet riſing out of gircus, 
lar vales, with the regularity of ſemi-globes,,, unit * 
upon the whole, to exhibit. a ſcenery, to the eve, in, 
which the parts are of a magnitude ſo commanding 3 
a character ſo. intereſting, and a variety ſo ſtriking, 
that they well deſerve to be examined ” ovary, curious 
traveller. Ts ect 8 
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Non are theſe immenſe l NA hols of 'w 
is to be ſeen in this great range of mountains. Ey very, 
Glen bas i its beauties; there is a conſiderable ,mougs. Kt 
tain river, or rather torrent, in every one 9 At them; 5 

„but the greateſt are the Funcheon, between de ba 05 . | 
Galtymore. The Lime-ſtone river, beyween. A aden | | 
more. and Round- hill, and the Grouſe river, bez Ween .... 

'C oglegarranroe, and Mr. O Callaghan? e {it 
theſe, preſent | to the eye, for a tract of, ad dou. three oy 
miles, every variety that rock, „Water, and gg, 
can give, thrown into all 4 fantaſtic 1 Wbien 
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7 1 ornamented grounds, but. 

fails iß, „Not thing, can exceed the beauty bf the water, 

when, box, iſcoloured, by. rain, its lucid. tranſparency. , 8 
thews, at cooliderable depths, e every, pebble no bigger. 


than” a Ping, every. rocky. baſon alive with trout and... 5 


eels, char lay'a nd. daſh among tlie rocks, as if en- 5 
wed f e et that native vigor which: animate, iha 1 
petiof deg ee, every inhabitant of the mountains. 
fro the” ounding red deer, and the ſoaring eagle, 4 == 
doi” cell to the fiſhes of the brook, . Every fe 
minutes 56 Fo! u Rave a 'water-fall in theſe glens, which i in 2 
an e region, would ſtop every traveller to admire = 
it. "Sometimes the vale takes a gentler declivity, and 


preſents. 0 the eye, at one ſtroke, twenty or thirt7 


22 


falls, wh hich render the ſcenery all alive' with the mo- 


tion; * the rocks are, toſſed about j in the wildeſt con- 
fuſio TAs id the torrent burſts by turns from above, be- 
MN. Under them; 3 while the back ground We 
N ale Killed up with the mountains which ſtreten 
ae ee ee jy 
| elt r 27 ; 6 Tis 4 
Wks youu 7 is the fineſt . in 41 the _ 
Galties ; ; there are two falls, with a baſon in the rock | 
betyeen, , but from ſome points of view they appeat 
one; the 1 rock « oyer which the water tumbles is about 
ſnty-feet high. A 00d line in which to view theſe | 
objects i is either to ke the Killarney and Mallow road, 
fo Mitchelftown, and from thence by Lord Eingt⸗ 
bor6us b's 1 new one, to Skeheeprioky, there to take onèꝰ 
of the gle 8 Jens, to Galty- - beg, and Galty-more, and re- 
turftt 6 Mitcbelſtown by the Wolf's track, Temple. | 
hill 150 the Waterfall: or, if the Cork road is travellj- 
* 0 make Dobbin's inn, at Ballyporeen, the meas 
oy rtets, ahd view them from thence. 5 7 
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line a, 2 in my, way on a Journey. to 
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| wi ei Mitchelſtown to Cake), the 104d W 2s Far 5 
E 2 Gatbalty in the route already travelled from Cunen; 


Jed deſerving attention, are the plantations of Te 
maſtown, the ſeat of Francis Mathew, Eſq; they oh- 
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eminence, built by Mr. Hayley; it is near tl the 
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biz 9 heard les nn its; part of t ts, 


Queen! 8 county, 1 bad not before ſeen, þ 8 that 
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towards Caſhel the country is various. The only 'ob= 


U R * 


ſiſt chiefly of hedge- row trees in double and treble 
rows, are well grown, and of ſuch extent as to forma, 


. uncommon woodland ſcene in Ireland. Found the 
widow Holland's inn, at Caſhel, clean and very civil. 
Take the road to Urlingford. The rich ſheep paſtüres, 


part of the famous golden vale, reach between three 


and four miles, from Caſhel to the great bog by Botany 


Hill, noted for producing a greater variety of plants 


than common. That bog is ſeparated by only ſriall 


tracts of land, from the ſtring of bogs which 
extend through the Queen“ s County, from the 
great bog of Allen; it is here of conſiderable 


extent, and exceedingly improvable. Then enter 


a low marſhy bad country, which grows worſe after 
paſſing the 66th'mile ſtone, and ſucceſſive bogs. in it, 
Breakfaſt at Johnſtown, a regular village on 95 Sight 


pa of 


Ballyſpellin. Rows of trees are planted ; but their 
heads all cut off, I ſuppoſe from their not ; thriyigg, 
being planted too old. Immediately on leaving, theſe 
planted avenues, enter a row, of eight or ten new cab- 
bins, at a diſtance from each | other, which appear to 


be 
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| that. 9” 
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be a new: undertaking, the land n db dl are, 
| an bent the: eee n 
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good thriving. quiek bedges for many miles. The 
road leads through a large wood, which joins Lord 


Aſtibrook's plantations, whoſe houſe is firuated in the 


midft of more wood than almoſt any one ] have ſeen in 
Ireland Paſs Durrow/; the country for two or three 
miles continues all incleſed with fine quick hedges, is 


besstifal, and has "ſome reſemblance- to me beſt parts 


ef Elen. Sir Robert St: 
fine tract; they are comp 
ner, the hedges wel- grown; cut, and in fach excet- 
lent order: that I eun ſcarcely believe myſelf to be in 
Ireland. His gates are all of iron. Theſe ſylvan 


dees Join M 


ſcenes continue through other ſeats beautifully ſituated; 


5 amidſt gentle deelivities of the fineſt verdure, full grown 
woods, excellent hedges, and a pretty river winding by 
the houſe. The whole environs of ſeveral would be 
| wining in the beſt parts of England. 


” Cnoss 1 a great bog, within ſight of Lord De Veſcey' 8 
25 plantations. The road leads over it, being drained for 
that purpoſe by deep cuts on either ſide, I ſhould ap- 


prehend this bog to be among the moſt improveable in 


the country. 


: sxkxrra at Wh resd, at an inn kept by three animals, 
who call themſelves women; met with more imperti- 


nence than at any other in 1 It is an execrable 


Hole. In three or four miles paſs Sir John Parnel's 's, 
ſow ſituated in a neatly dreſſed lawn, with much 
980 q about it, and a lake quite alive with wild fowl. 
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ed in a moſt perfect man- 
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| Pazs Monſtereven; and croſs  direMly a large bog. 
drained and partly Wueste bn erg it bearing graſs, 
and ſeems in a ſtate that might eaſily be reduced to 


nich meadow, with only a dreſſing of n Here got 
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4 mt 25 in — — — near c Urlingford 
to Dawſon Court, near Monſtereven, which is com- 


pletely. acroſs the Queen's County, is a line of; above 


thirty Engliſh miles, and is for that extent by much the 


beſt improved of any I have ſeen in Ireland. It is gene- 


rally well planted, has many woods, and not con 
of patches of plantation juſt by gentlemens houſes, put 


ſpreading over the whole face of the.countrys ſo ab 


give it the richneſs of an Engliſn woodland ſeene 
What a country would Ireland be; We eee, 
of the reſt . it like this 1: 2 mens bu 
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HO tegiſter mis migutes rb; upon ſuch 2 
journey as this, and leave them ſimply to ſpeak 
for mhenſalre, would have its uſe 5 but it would leave 
tothe inqquiſitive reader ſo much labour and trouble in 
Gollestintz geek facts, that not one in five hundred 
would attempt it. That it is a matter of importante to 
have accurate ideas of à country, inſtead of erronebus 
ones, will hardly be diſputed; no books of geography 
but ſpeak generally of ſoil, climate, product, rental, 
population, but they are too often mere gueſſes; or, if 
founded at all, the facts that ſupport them of too old a 
date to yield the leaſt truth at preſent in points ſubject 
to change. When one country is mentioned in ano- 
ther it is uſually in general terms, and by compari- 
ſon; England has not ſo rich à ſeil ar Ireland. Products 
in England larger than in France. Rents higher in Ireland 
than in Scotland. A-thouſand inſtances might be pro- 
duced, in which ideas of this fort are particularized, 
and in which general errors are often found the cauſe 
of political meaſures, even of the higheſt conſequence, 
That my Engliſh tours give exact information relative 
o England I cannot aſſert; but I may venture to ſay, 
that they are the only information extant, relative to 
„ 5 the 
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are taken from an actual examination; I Wiſh to offer 


ence to do it, not only from my own ideas, but 
the opinions of many perſons, with whom I have either 

| correſponded or converſed from moſt parts of Europe, 
I ſome of the moſt i ond Sa abilities and 
rank. rer | 4 
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TN. order to Know tha fi and relatizgh impor- 
tance of any country, it ig neceſſary te be acquainted 
with ita extent; T have reaſoi believe that that of Ire- 
land is is NR rn known," inſert the following 


ſure, becaule there a are fre We 
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tert Fermanagh, 8 424.80 
aud S125 . Londonderry, Tr le 251,510 
| aper 3 Monaghan, — a $ 170,0G0 | 
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equal information relatiye to our ſiſter and; and I am 
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5 Conaught,——Galway, | P 
L.eitrim, — — 206,830 
dog ee: Myc  — _ —— _ Jagbgo- 
6 TI | Roſcommon, — 324, 370 
Sure. e — 98 Rn AS24339 85 
i: Total, eee 2,272,975 
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odEngbf meaſure, which is eleven n ilions Ixiſhi o theſe 
- 22&0:zccoimts/ low therefore from 
( Templeman's meaſurement gives: it 275457 . ſquare 
o1miles;/or:17, 572;480 acres (Survey: of :the: gien DE g- 
Anliſiil oni a ſc: 
| ofefledly errcneous,” as a degree is 693 ; dcr - 

9 to this meafure therefore, the contents in real 
acres would be 20,354,789 Engliſh, and 12743 
Ariſhe e Pheſe accounts come To-neatty -together;cthat 
they ate all drawn from ſimilar data; tfiat is, fromold 
maß. Newer ones have many blunders 3 but as ne 


e nd. on the authority we finds! 407 
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country can ever be held i in 2 juſt eftimation 
"when the rental of it is unknown. It is not the 
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ven the journey I haue procured the informittion 
ber the following; ; 
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Total, 82937372 
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4 Plantation acres, {the =; com- 


| _ monly ſuppoſed) giving the rent of 5,293,312 is at 
. the rate of gs. 7d. per acre, The average of all the 
minutes made it 168. 6d. from hence, there is reaſon to 
imagine, that the line travelled wasbetter than the me- 
dium of the kingdom; or on the contrary, that the 
ſuppoſitions of the rents per county are under the truth; 
the real rent of the kingdom, if it could be aſcertained, 
would probably, be faund rather to exceed than fall 
 hort of fix millions: eſpecially as the rents upon Which 
theſe particulars are drawn, were not thoſe pa id by 
the occupying tenant, but a general average of all. te- 
nures; whereas the object one would aſcertain is the 
ſum paid by the occypyer, including conſequently, 
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andlords. roats, but the profit af tho 


- 


Bur as Ireland Tantra in Dr. Grew 8 nn 5 
the ſquare acre, inſtead of the geographic mile, con- 
tains 1 8. Soo, oo plantation acres, The true rept 


is thus diſcovered: if 11,000,005 of acres give 
; 5,203,312 J. rent, what rent will 1 5.50070 Acres 
giver, Hrfwer, sr N 0 


| Ae difference: of money and meaſure included, 358. 
Iriſh makes juſt 20s. Engliſh, Suppoſe therefore the 


rental of Ireland 95. 7d. per acre, it makes 58. 6d. 
ae | | 


It is a curious de to compare the rent of 
No in different. countries, and to mark the various 


eitcumſtances to which the ſuperiority may. be attri- 
buted. The rental of England has been pretty accu» 


rately aſcertained to be 138. an acre . This the rent 
of; what 1s occupied by farmers or landlords ; allow- 
ing an eighth for large rivers, lakes, royal foreſts, or 
common paſtures, (mountains, bogs, marſhes, moors, 
not to be excluded, as they are parts of the lands let 
© from which the calculation was made) the average va- 


85 Jus of England will be 118. 4d, per acre. Poor rates 
Pk in the ſame 1s. 101d. in the pound, or 1s, 24d. per 


dere. + The information I received in Ireland con- of 
F | | „ ee 


8 


5 Jin 9 barvn Tour 8 England, Vol. iv. p. 229. | 
[0 F rar average of the Eaſtern and Northern Tours, which 


make à total of 1,926,666 J. By the returns Jaid before parlia- 


5 to be actually 1,7 20, 3161. 148. 5d. but that re- 


turn ws ineomplete, for there are very many pariſhes named, 
from which, through negle&, no returns were made, I may ro- 
G 4 | 1 mark 
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ee e unt of the money raiſed for pram 
roughout the My dom, made 58 dee 
38. an acre. 55 
1 (4 81032 1% wy & 
*" Plots _ OY of iro en 
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1 704 nin 
Irish acre 2p money — 0 9 10 5 


Which for an rat acre and En- 
gliſh money is — —_ 4 


Inſtead of which is 128. 62d. conſequently te pro · 


portion between the rent of Lag! in En gland Ani 145 
land is nearly as five to eleven: in other worde, | 

ſpace of land which in Ireland lets for 56. wou Gu 
England f produce 118. e 3 8 


In this compariſon the value bf Kind in Eilgtind ap: 
pears to be ſo much greater than it is in of vi 
feveral circumſtances ſhould be conſidered. The idea'T 
found common in Ireland upon that matter was, that 
rents there were higher than in England] but the extreme 
abſurdity of the notion aroſe from the difference of 


nbi and _— the exact par being, A5 77 to 


99 


* that this fact is a + as confirmation” of the data upon 
which I formed theſe calculations, the above ſum coming vaſtly 


nearer to the truth afterwards aſcertained by parliament, than any 
other calculation or IO * ever found ita way into print 


Tus roads of England are a very heavy article; I conjeRturs 
much heavier than in Ireland, but I have x no -_=- ere to 
aſcertain the amount, | 91 210 
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. — — 1 has much 19 PEAT 
and of Lam accurate in this; ſurely a ſtronget a 
ment cannot be uſed, to.ſhew the immenſeh import - 
— 5 CAPITAL, firſt in the hands of the land lords 
of * country, and then in that of the farmers. I have 
reaſon to believe that five pounds ſterling per Engliſh 
acre, e, expended” over all Ireland, which amounts to 
| 125,000,001. would, not more than build, fence, 
plant, drain, and improve that country, to be 
upon à par in thoſe reſpects with England. And 
farther, that if thoſe 88 millions were fo expended, 
it would take 25 millions more (or 208. aniacre) in 

the hands of the farmers in ſtock of huſbandry, to 
put them on an equal footing with thoſe of her ſiſter 
kingdom; nor is this calculation ſo vague as might at 
fiſt fi ght appear, ſince the expences of improvements 
| and flock | are very eaſily eſtimated in both countries. 
nis is the folution of that ſurpriſing inferiority in the + 
rent of Ireland: the Engliſh farmer pays a rent for his 
land in the Nate he finds it, which includes, not only 
the natufal fertility of the ſoil, but the immenſe ex- 
e prhjch national wealth has in the progreſs 
of time poured. into it; but the Iriſhman finds no- 
5 ching be can afford to pay a rent for, but what the 
bounty of God. has given, "unaided by either wealth or 
induſtry, The ſecond point is of equal conſequence 
hen the land is to be let, the rent it will bring 
muſt depend -on the capability of the cultivators to 
make it productive, if they have but half the capital 
they ought to be poſſeſſed of, how is it poſſible they 
ſhould be able to offer a rent proportioned to the rates 
of another country, in which a variety of cauſes have 
long directed a ſtream of abundant wealth i into the 
7 of her farmers ? | X 
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Tuner facts call for one very obvious refleion,. 
which will often recur in the progreſs of theſe papers: 
the conſequences of it are felt in Ireland; but I am 
ſorry to ſay, very ill undeiſtood in England: that por- 
tion of national wealth which is employed in the im- 

provement of the lands of a ſtate is the beſt employed 

for the general welfare of a country; while trad 

manufactures, national funds, banking, &, ſwallow 

up prodigious ſums in England, but yield a profit of 
not above 5 to 10 per cent; the lands of Heland are 

unimproved, upon which money would pay 15 
to 20 per cent. excluſive of a variety of advant- 
ages which muſt ſtrike the moſt ſuperficial read- 

er. Hence the vaſt importance to England of the im- 
provement of. her Iriſh territory. It is an old obſer- 
vation, that the wealth of Ireland will always center 
in England; and the fact is true, though not in the 
way commonly aſſerted: No employment of 100 
millions, not upon the actual ſoil of Britain, can 
ever pay her a tenth of the advantage which would 

reſult from Ireland being in the above reſpects upon 
that par which 1 have deſcribed with England, 
The more attentively this matter is conſidered, I am 
apt to think the more clearly this will appear; ; and 
that whenever old illiberal jealouſies | are worn out, 
which, thanks to the good ſenſe of the age, are daily 
diſappearing, we ſhall be fully convinced, that the 

| benefit of Ireland is fo intimately connected with the 
good of England, that we ſhall be as forward to give 
to that hitherto unhappy country, as ſhe can be to 

receive, from the firm conviction, that whatever we 
thus * wil; yield to, us a _—_ ERA harveſt, 
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HE products per acre were, in every place, an ab- 
"ject of my enquiries. The following table will 
at tie view ſhew what they are 158 an en the 
5 be ware Db. 2 16” TOYT 
þ E | d. , 
heat, barrels per Iriſh be. — 7 
dae dito .: —ũ ꝗ .. 
Oats dito — 1 | 
— ditto ne 51 
13 Taser quantities 8 Eoglſh acre arek˖ 
Dau. Peck, 
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Tux averages of the Farmer' s Torr through the 
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„ Dk "hel Sixth Months Te our through the North of 2 
Aaelad, were: f | 9-5 | 
rs. Buſh, Pecks. 
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TRR n upon the whole are ach inferior te 
theſe of England, though not more fo than 1 ſheuld 
Have expected; not from inferiority of ſdil, dut the 
extreme inferiority*of management! They are not to 
be conſidered as points whereon to found à full compa- 
- riſon of the two countries; fince a ſmall crop of Whent 
in England, gained after beans, eloyer, &c, would de 
of much more importance than 4 larger one in Fre. 
land by e # Ard this remark, e to other 
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„ in Ireland arena little underſigod: "gg 
the greateſt corn counties, ſuch as Louth, Kildare, Car- 
low. and Kilkenny, where are to be ſeen many very fine 
crops of wheat, all is under the old ſy ſtem, exploded 
dy good farmers in England, of ſowing wheat upon a 
fallow, and ſucceeding it with as many crops of ſpring 
corn as the ſoil will bear. Where they do beſt by 
their land, it is only-two of barley or oats before the 
fallow returns again, which is is ſomething worſe than 
the open field management in England, of 1. fallow ; 
2. Wheat; 3. oats; to which, while the fields are open 
and amen: the farmers are by cruel neceſſity tied 
down. The bounty on the inland carriage of corn to 
Dublin has increaſed tillage very conſiderably, but it 
has no where introduced any other ſyſtem. And to 
this extreme bad management of adopting the exploded 
practice of a century ago, inſtead of turnips and clo- 
ver, it is owing, that Ireland, with a foil, acre for 
acre, much better than England, has, its \produdt i in- 


tenor. . | 4 
, | ; WF I” 2 2219574 * 5 58 Fi 


| bt hosping onttle of every fort; is a buſineſs ſo 
Ws mote adapted to the lazineſs of the farmer, that 


it is no wonder the tillage i is fo bad. It i is every "where 
| where 


2 


„ 


— * 4 mH 88 


Gre, porn; Mbichialone-n: vigorous eulture of che carth | 
can ba founded; ani Were it e hgh 
neceſſatily prepare for corn, there õ ud not he half of 
vrhat we ſer at preſent. ſuch hands, nn 
wonder tillage-is reckoned ſo unproſitable; proſit in all 
undertakings depends on capital, and is it any wonder 
that the profit ſhould be ſmall when. the capital is g 
thing at all? Every man that has one gets into cattle; 
which will give him an idle, e, eee 
| inſures ofa _iicatve one. N 


8 Pen we lan ul village Jas inipgowpd very little, 
much as it has been.extended in the laſt fourteen years, 
there is great reaſon to believe, from the very ſmall in 
creale. i in the import of clover ſeed, which would 
haye, W 4 agg trebled, had nn got into the train | 


rb 178 Nn 
Wolle ' Cpt. 

ber feven years, 1 POURS” to 1779, 3349 
: eta ia years *, from 17 6. to 777 3927 
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Of the Tenantry of Ireland. | 


Toh 55 been probably owing to the ſimall . of - 
land in Ireland before, and even through a conſider- 
Wert: of the preſent century. that Tandlords be- 


. Taken from 54 record of i imports _ n * by order 
of the Houſe of Commons. MS. 


Came 


ne, 
totgrant their tenants Jenſes for ever. It might alſd /b 


inteſtine diviſtons, which for ſo long a ſpace bi time 
kept abat unhappy country in a ſtate rather of de vaſta- 
tion than imptoyement. When a caſtle, or a fortified... 
houſe, and a family ſtrong enough for a garriſon were. 
13 neceſſary to the ſecurity: of life and properay- 
among proteſtants, no man could occuph⁰y land, unleſs 
— ſubſtance for defence as well as cultivation;z. 
ſhort, or even determinable tenures were not encou-⸗ 
ragement enough for ſettling in ſuch a ſituation of ware 
fare. To increaſe the force of an eſtate leaſes for ever 
were given of lands, which from their waſte ſtate were 
deemed of little value. The practice onoe become 
common, continued long after the motives Which ori- 
ginally gave riſe to it; and has not yet eraſed. mir. 7 
in any part of the kingdom, - Hencey therefore: be- 
nants holding large tracts of land under a.leaſefor ever, - 
and which have been relet to a variety of eee 
qa} i in this enquiry be conſidered us enen 50 vin 
bot aids 
Tun ice diſtinction to be applied is, that of * 
occupying and unoccupying tenantty: in other words, 
the real farmer, and the middle man. The very idea, 
as well as the practice, of permitting a tenant to telet 
at a profit rent, ſeems confined to the diſtant and. un- 
improved parts of every empite. In the highly culti- | 
_ vated counties of England, the practice has no ex- 
iſtence, but there are traces of it in the extremities; in 
Scotland it has been very common; and I am informed 
that the ſame obſervation is partly applicable to F rance. 
In proportion as any country becomes e . 
Naur! neceſſarily v wears out. ki 22005 
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| Ilie in Treland a queſtion greatly agitatedg whether: - 
| thedſyſtent has 6t has not advantages; which may yer 


induce? a:Hlandlord ame in it. The friends t 


this mode of letting lands contend, that the extreme 
poverty of were renders them ſuch an inſe- 
curetenantry, that no gentleman of fortune can de- 


pend om the leaſt punctuslity in the payment of rent 


from⸗ſuoh people; and therefore to let a large farm ti 


ſome intetmediate perſon of ſubſtance, at a lower rent, 


in order that the profit may be his inducement and re- 
ward for becoming a collector from the immediate oc - 
cupiets, and anſwerable for their punctuality, 
becomes neceſſary to any perſon who will not 
ſubmit to the drudgery of ſuch a minute at- 
tention- Alſo, that ſuch ' a man will at leaſt 
improve a ſpot around his own reſidence, whereas the 
mere cottar ean do nothing. If the intermediate te- 
nant is or from the accumulation of ſeveral farms be- 
comes, à man of property, the ſame argument is ap- 
| plicable to his 'reletting to another intermediate man, 
giving up à part of his profit to eſcape that trouble, 
which induced the landlord to begin this ſyſtem, and 
at the ſamè time accounts for the number of tenants, 
one under another, who have all a profit out of the 
rent ðf the occupying farmer. In the variety of con- 
verſations on this point, of which I have partook in 
Ireland, never heard any other arguments that had 
the leaſt foundation in the actual ſtate of the country; 
for as to ingenious theories, which relate more to What 
1 than to what i . little regard Would has paid 
to them. OE | T 10-37 
2391183 'Þ 93 eig 143 541-1869: 
iba à man of aeg whoſe rent is not only 
2 * 1 2 is in many reſpects a more 
16 ' © eligible 


3 _ : 


4 U 
14 


thels middle men, from wheves their weſia ey be, dhe 
more eaſily decided. Sometimes they are reſident on a 
part of the land, but very often they are not. Pub- 
lin, Bath, London, and the country towns of Leeland,.. 


are [almoſt naturally led to by their ſituation, W: 0 


15 . 4 5 


argument ebe alloyred to have its fall weight even. | 
to victory. But the: 88 


1 was, particularly attentive te every laſs of, auge 


contain great numbers of them: the merit of this claſs. 


| is ſurely aſcertained in a moment; there cannot be A, 

_— of pretence for the intervention «, A MAN». 

: 1 
4 wake the N it. "They are however, ſo me- 


times reſident on a part of the land they hire, where, it 

is natural to ſuppoſe they would work ſame impfoye- 
ments; it is however very rarely the caſs. I haye in 
different parts of the kingdom ſeen farms gut} fallen in 
after leaſes of three lives, of the duration of fifty. fixty,. 


and even ſeventy years, in which the reſidence, of the 


principal tenant was not to be. diſtinguiſhed, from t 


c der ar fields ſurrounding it. I was at firſt much dur 


prized at this, but after repeated obſervation, I found 
theſe men very generally were the maſters of packs of 
wretched hounds, with which they waſted their time 
and money, and it is a notorious fact, that they are fu 
hardeſt drinkers. in Ireland. A cireumſtance t 


Fi 22 7 


Indeed the claſs of the ſmall country gentle 


LEme * 


chiefly conſiſting of theſe profit renters, ſeems at pier 


ſent to monopolize that drinking ſpirit, which. bene 


{21% 


not uy years ago, the To: of the kingdom m_ at 
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164 tu TSshhekrhte te be the fön wny to 
wiis tnight knpto e fre 6 Very far From « "fy it; bat” 
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ving vpon the hes wender y we. T lixtle un- 
ertenunts, they prove the moſt oppreffive ſpecies of 
iyranez chat ever dent afiſtance to tne deſtrüction of a 
eduntry. They telet the land, at ſhort tenures, to the 
oecd piets of mali farms; and often give no leates at 
alle Not ſatisfied with fcrewing up the tent to the: 
uttermo farthing, they are rapacious and relentlets 
in the collection of it. Many of them have defended 
theoſelves' in coriverſation with me, upon the plea of 
taking their rents, partly in kind, when their under- 
tehants are much diſtreſſed: * What,” ſay they, 
WD... would the head handlord, ſuppoſe him a great noble- 
e man, do with à tniferable cottar, who, diſappointed 
d ih the Tale of a helfer, a few barrels of corn, or fir 
kings of butter, brings his five inſtead of his ten 
e guitteas? But we can favour him by taking his 
8 ee ties at a fair price, and wait for reimburſe- 
meßt until the market rifes. Can my loi d do that ?” 
A ve elß comchon plea, but the moſt unfortunate that 
could be uſed to any one whoever remarked that por- 
tion ok hömam! narure which takes the gaib of an Iriſh 
land jobber ! For upon what iflue does this remark 
place the queſtion ?. Does it not acknowledge, that 
calling för their rents, when they cannot be paid in 
cHh; they take the ſubſtance of the debtor at the very 
moment when he cannot fell it to another ? Can it be 
neceſſary to afk what the price is? It is at the option 
- of the creditor ; and the miſerable culprit meets his 
opprefion, perhaps his ruin in the very action that is 
trumpeted as a favour to him. It may ſeem harſh to 
attribute a want of feeling to any claſs of men; but 
Vox. II. H let 
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tet not the reader miſapprhend, me; it is ohh eee | 
not the man 91 „ na tl condemn, 7 An injvdicigus, ca | 
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p elt number of perſons, not of any liberal 
rank in life, in a ſtate abounding with a variety of op- 


poxtunities of oppreſſion, every act of which is profi · . 


table te to themſelves. Jam afraid it is human 


for men to fail i in ſuch poſts 15 and 1 appeal to the ex- | 


 perience « of mankind, i in other lines of life, whether. it 
Is ever, found ady antageous to a poor debtor to ſell his 
produdts, or wares, to his richer creditor, at the, mo- 


ment of demand. Mot wa g2 94 


4 1 : 


„or farther ; $ the e of the occupier : 


on the reſident middle man goes to other circumſtan- 
- perſonal ſervice of themſelves, their cars and 
Horſes, are exacted for leading turf, hay, corn, gravel, 


&c. inſomuch that the poor undertenants often loſe 


their own crops and turf, from being obliged to obey 
theſe calls of their ſuperiors. Nay, 1 have even beard 


thoſe jobbers gravely aſſert, that without undertenants | 


to furniſh cars and teams at half or two thirds the com- 
mon price of the country, they could carry on no im- 
provements at all; yet taking a merit to themſelyes 
for works wrought. out of the ſweat and tuin, of, a 


pack of wretches, aſſigned to their plunder hy © in; 
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. of the landholders. . 1 By 3 5 
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I a wot the caſe i is redubible to a ſhort 1 : 


JaverineHate tenants work no improvements; 1 if no no 
4 


teſident they cannot, and if reſident they de i 


but they oppreſs the occupiers, | and render them as 


Incapable as they are themſelves un willing. 1495 
kingdom is an aggregate proof of theſe facts; for if 


long leaſes, at low rents, and profit i incomes given, 
would have improved it, wean had long ago been 


a garden 


he 
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n it is proper to a 066 that though. the 
intermediate man is generally better ſecurity than the 
little becupier; yet it is not from thence to be con- 
eſuded „48 I have often heard it, that the latter i is be- 
yond all eompariſon beneath him in this reſpect: the 
catitrity is often the caſe; and | have known the fact, 
that the landlord, diſappointed of his rent, has drove 
diftrained) the  undertenants for it at a time when 
| they | had actually paid i it to the middle man. If the 
profit rent is ſpent, as it very generally is in claret 
and hounds, the notion of good ſecurity will prove 
viſionary, + as many a landlord in Ireland has found it: 
feveral very conſiderable ones have aſſured me, that 
| the little occupiers 1 were the be/! pay they had on their 
A an d the intermediare gentlemen tenants by much 
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"BY the minutes of the journey it appears, that a 
vety conſidetable part of the kingdom, and the moſt. 
whe ee landlords in it, have diſcarded this injuri- 
ous ſyſtem, and let their farms to none but the oc- 

cupying tenantry; their experience has proved, that 
the apprehenſion of a want of ſecurity was merely 
ideal, finding their rents much better paid than ever. 

At the laſt extremity it is the occupier's ſtock which is 
the real ſecurity of the landlord, It is that he diſ- 
trains, and finds abundantly more valuable than the 
liced hat, hounds, and piſtols of the gentleman, job- 
ber, from whom he is more likely in ſuch a caſe to 
TONE a s meſſage, ** a remittance. 


ANp 
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te tenants has been founded upon the / oiteum- 
ſtance of leſſening the temĩttance of abſentee rents 
the profit of the mitzdle man was ſpent in Ireland, 


Ebgliind. I admit this to be an evil, but it appears 
to be in no degree proportioned to the miſehiefa i have 


racrrrangement of landed property; the produce is 
grteit object; the ſyſtem of letting, —— 
moſt the occupying tenant, will always be the moſt 


proved that the middle man oppreſſes the cottar incom- 


one he is uſually tenant at will, or at leaſt under 
ſhort terms, but under the other has the moſt advant- 
ageous tenure. This ſingle point, that the perſon moſt 
favoured is in one inſtance an idle burthen, and in 
ehe other the induſtrious occupier, ſuffieientiy decides 


it is paid, is to put thexqueſtion on a wrong iſſue; 
the payment of that rent, by means of ample products, 
ariſing from animated induſtry, is the only point de- 
 Ferving attention; and I had rather the whole of it 
ſhould go to the antipodes, han exact it in a manner 
that ſhall” cramp _ Re and eee 
e FE * ® 10. 421qU330 
5 | Ie 
* „nnn e it i is ac pat no advant- 


and that a reſident intermediate one improves nom 
than the poor occupiers who are prevented 3 
preſſions, that the landlord often gains little or no- 
thing in ſecurity from employing them, but that he 
ſuffers a prodigious an ins his rental for mere 

G . * 


Au here let we obſerve, - that a defence 2 


whereas upon his diſmiſſion the whole is remitted to 


d welt on. It is always to be remembered, ey 


advantageous to the community. I think I have 


parably more than the principal landlord; tothe 


K „% „ a „ eee e e re e 0 


the ſuperiority. To look therefore at the rent, after 


ages to the eſtate can ariſe from a non- reſident ae er | 


aca oem*»Qyyocnas kt > fo au tw a»: 


— 


| beidetuſive:: When: theſe facts are duly.weigheds it 


expectations, which every bour's-cxpriience.pravey, to 


is; preſumed, that the gentlemen in thoſe parts of, the 


kingdom, which yet groan under ſuch 2, ſyſtem of 


ah ſurdity, folly and oppreſſion, will follow the — | 


ſet bynſuch a variety of intelligent landlords, and he 
deaf to the deceitful aſſeverations with which their 
ears are aſſailed, to treat the anecdotes retailed, of the 


cottar's poverty, with the contempt. they deſerye, when 8 


coming from the mouth of a jobber; when theſe 
bloodſuckers- of the poor tenantry boaſt of their own 
improvements, to open their eyes and view the ruins 
which are dignified by ſuch a term, and finally de; 
termine, as friends to themſelves, to their poſterity and 
their country, To LET THEIR ESTATES ro NONE 
= eee. TENAX Rx. 
oor oor 20 3712-180) 

:. HavinG:thus deſcribed the: tenants that ak to 
be nzeegd, let me next mention the circumſtances of 
the-occupiers. /- The variety of theſe is very great in 
Ireland. ln the North, where the linen manufacture 
has ſpread, the farms are ſo ſmall, that ten acres. in 
the occupation of one perſon is a large one, ſive or fix 
will be found a good farm, and all the agriculture of the 
country ſo entirely ſubſervient to the manufacture, that 
they no more deſerve the name of farmers than the 
occupier of a mere cabbage garden. In Limerick, 


Tipperary, Clare, Meath and Waterford, there are 


to be found the greateſt graziers and cow-keepers per- 
haps in the world, ſome who rent and occupy from 
3000l. to 10, oool. a year; theſe of courſe are men of 


* 


property, and are the only occupiers in the kingdom, 


who have any conſiderable ſubſtance. The effects are 
not ſo beneficial as might be expected. Rich graziers 
in Efigland,: who have a little tillage, uſually manage 

2 H 5 | it 
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it well, and are in other reſpeſts atientivet4s iti 
Improvements; though it muſt be confeſſed not in che 
fame proportion with, great arable. farmers; but in 
Ireland. thefe men are reds errant ſlovens as the moſt beg 
garly cottars. The rich lands of Limerick ate in 
reſpect of fences, drains, buildings, weeds, &c. in 
as waſte a ſtate as the mountains of Kerry; the fer- 
tility of nature is ſo little ſeconded, tliat few tracts 
yield leſs pleaſure to the ſpectator. From what b ob- 


ſierved, I attributed this to the idleneſs and diſſipation 
PL. general in Ireland. Theſe graziers are too-aptitoigt- 


tend to their” claret as much as their bullocks, - live 


expenſively, and being enabled, from the nature of 
their buſineſs, to paſs nine tentlis of the year without 


any exertion of induſtry, contract ſuch a habit of 
eaſe, that works of e eee 
we to > thois: ee „„ ee ed DIE in znudm) 
| ft aayewort vel 
. arable FRO: of Ms part. of. Meath, Kil- 
8 Kilkenny, C arlow, Queen's, and part of King's, 
and Tipperary, they are much more induſtsious. It; is 
the nature of tillage, to raiſe a more regular and ani- 
mated attention to buſineſs; but the farms ate tod 
ſmall, and the tenants too poor, to exhibit any ap- 
pearances that can ſtrike an Engliſh traveller. They 


have a great deal of corn, and many fine wheat crops; 


dut being gained at the expence and loſs of a fallow, 


as in the open fields of England, they do not ſuggeſt 5 


the ideas of profit to the individual, or advantage to 
the ſtate, which worſe crops in a well appointed ro- 


tation would do. Their manuring is.. trivial, their 
tackle and implements wretched, their teams weak, 
their profit ſmall, and their living little bettet than 


that of the cottars they employ. Theſe circumſtances 


are the. neceſſary reſult of the {mallueſs of their 


capital 


we yy my pe, we we wy we > © © © 
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capitals, hich eren ift theſe" tillage eo tles d Hhbt 
uſunlly amount to a third of what an Englith Farther 
would have to manage the ſame extent of "and! ! The: 
dlestet f thefe men ure uſually three lives to proteltitſts, 
and dan one years to catholies, "| 1 
nd DN - 2D ii Hd F448 r 425 0 ES 
Tut tenantry in chew more ct parts, ſuch 
as Corke, Wicklow, Longford, and all the mountain- 
ods dounties, where it is part tillage, and part paſtur- | 
age, are generally i in a very backward ſtate. Their 
eapitals are ſmaller than the claſs ] juſt mentioned, 
and among them is chiefly found the practice of many 
poor cottars hiring large farms in partnerſhip, They 
make their rents by a little butter, a little wool, 2 
little corn, and a few young cattle and lambs. Their 
lands at extreme low rents, are the moſt unimproved, 
( mountain and bog excepted, ) in the kingdom. They 
have, however, more induftry than capital ; and with 
a very little management, might be brought greatly to 
improve their huſbandry. I think they hold more ge- 
nerally*from intermediate tenants than any other ſet; 
one 'reaſon why the land they occupy is in ſo waſte a 
ſtate. In the mountainous tracts, I ſaw inſtances of 
greater induſtry than in any other part of Ireland. 
Eittle occupiers, who can get Jeaſes of a mountain 
lide;' make exertions in improvement, which, though 
far enough from being complete, or accurate, yet 
prove clearly what great effects encouragement would 
n 1 5 | 
o baynioqgs Hoy 


I the King's! county, and alfo in ſome other parts, 
Ia many tracts of land, not large enough to be re- 
let, Which were occupied, under leaſes for ever, very 


wel! Platited a and _—_ 1 8 men of ſubſtance and 
adde 22 


H 4 Tue 
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* fun poreny3ocottimon among dhe wall; eeeupying 


. : *fenantry ay be pretty well aſcettained flom chrir 


- > general: conduct in biring a farm. They, will magage 


tt tate one with à ſdm ſurprizingtiy ſmall they pto- 
| vide labour, which in England is ſo conſiderable an ar- 
tiele, by aſſigning portions of land to cottars for their 
potatoe gardens, and keeping oneior- tewocows foreach 


of them. To leſſen the live ſtock necefiary, they will, 


"Whenever the neighbourhood enables them, take in the 


cuttle at fo much per month, or ſeaſon, of any per ſon 

that is deficient in paſturage at home, or of any la- 
bourers that have no land. Next, they: will let out 
ſome old lay for graſs potatoes to ſuch labobrers; 

and if they are in a county where corn acres are 
known, they will do the ſame with ſome corn land. 
If there is any meadow on their farm, they will ſen a 


part of it as the bay grows. By all theſe means the 
neceſſity of a full ſtock is very much leſſened, and 


by tiving themſelves in the very pooreſt weber, 
and konverting every pig, fowl, and even egg into 
caſh, they will make up their rent, and wh | 

Mow degrees into ſomewhat better citeumſfances. 


Where it is the cuſtom to take in partnerſhip,” the dif- 


. are Eaſier gor oy, for e one man bring 8 4 24 


12 


1220 


"Rocked, and hands upon it in e for r . 8 
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Bor it is from the whole ident that they are 1 


885 mon, maſters of the art of overcoming. difficulties | 


5 y patience and contrivance. Travellers, w 0 tale a 


| ſuperficial view of them, are apt | to think their poverty | 


7 and wretchedneſs, viewed in the licht of farmers, 
2 than they are, Perhaps there i is an imptopfiety 
in 


£1 
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x — rao; of-fuch a 
quantity of Land z und that infigad-{ of: dhe und, his 
„capital ſhould be the object of contemplation. Ge 

- the fariner of twenty acres! in England no more ca- 
- pital than bis brother in Ireland, and Iwill venture to 

_ 11faſy hel wilb be wugh, peores, e ann de wn; 

{unable to go on at all. 9 501455 
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„ I;alk conclude what 1 3 to 1 upon this Prey 
jy with ſtating, in few words, what I think. would 


- Prove; a very advantageous conduct in landlords. to- 
Wards the poor tenantry of the kingdom, and 1 ſhall 
do this with the greater readineſs, as I ſpeak not only 
as a paſſing. traveller, but from a year's refidenee 
among ſeveral hundred tenants, whoſe circumſtances 
. and ſituation 1. bad ene ee of ob. 
Seer Nec fle vit 


bone. Yi +41 17 


„Lx me N chat the power r and W of a 

; re dent landlord 3 is 75 great in Ireland, that whatever 
4 ſyſtem | he adopts, be it well or ill imagined, he is much 
mort a able to introduce and accompliſh.it than Engliſh» 
wen can well have an idea of ; conſequently, one may 
Tuppoe, him to determine more authoritatively than 2 
perſon i in a ſimilar ſituation in this kingdom could do. 
The firſt object i is a ſettled determination never to be 
Lee from, to let his farms only to the immediate 
IC, occupier of the land, and to avoid deceit not. to allow 
1 cottar, berdfwan, or ſteward, to have more than 
three ce or r four ng on any of his farms. By no. means 
of 17 ehe, 1917 erer of; a few acres from being a 


ON Is 


a Bs aving by this previous at eaſed theſe in- 
ſeri tenantry . the burthen of the intermediate man, 
F tet him give out, and ſteadily adhere to it, that he ſhall 
Wen | inliſt 
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c inſiſt on the teguler 1d;pun 

but mall, take no, perſonal. | ſervice; whatever! The 

meaneſt occupiet to have a leaſe, and none ſhorter than 
i) oo He. which Jam inclined alſo to believe 


de punctual; 
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is long enough for his advantage. There will ariſes 


abs of his tenderneſs, a neceſſity. of ſecuringia. 1a 


gular payment of rent: I would adviſe him to diſtrain 


without favour or affection, at a certain period of de? 
figiencys 1 This will appear harſh only upon a ſuper- 


ſyſtem, but it will fall before it is on its legs; if 
founded on a landlord's forgiving arrears, or permitting 


them to increaſe. He need not be apprehenſive, ſince 


they, who can under diſadvantages, pay the jabber, ean 
certainly pay the landlord himſelf, when freed from 


thoſe incumbrances. At all events, let him perfilt in 
this firmneſs, though it be the ruin of à few; för he 
muſt remember, that if he ruins five, he aſſuredly ſaves 


ten; he willy it is true, know the fall of à few, but 
many with an intermediate tenant might be deſtfoyed 
without his knowing it. Such a ſteady regular eon 


duct would infallibly have its effect, in animating all - 


the tenantry of the eſtate to exert every nerve to 
whereas favour ſhewn now and then 
would make every one, the leaſt inclined to remiffneſs, 


hope for its exertion towards himſelf, and every partial 
good would be attended with a diffuſive” evil; excep- 


tions however to be made for very great and 'unavoids 
able misfortunes, clearly and undoubtedly proved. 
This ſtern adminiſtration on the one hand ſhould be 


accompanied on the other with every ſpecies of en- 
caouragement to thoſe, who ſhewed the leaſt diſpoſitioh 


to improve; premiums ſhould be given, reward ad- 


judged, diffi culties ſmoothed, and notice taken, in the 


moſt Battering manner, of Wr me- 


881 8 rited, 


payment of his rent, 
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"ti ſhall in another part of theſe papers point Batz | 
_ inidetailztheadvantageous:ſyſterns ; it is here onfy te 
quiſite to obſerve, that whatever novelties #laridierd' 
wifhes to introduce, he ſhould give ſeed gratis, and b 
at a patt of the expence, promiſing to be at the whole 
laſs if he is well ſatisſied it is really incurted. From 
vatious obſervations I am convinced, that fuch's cons. 
duct would very rarely prove unſucceſsful. The profit 
toda landlord would be immenſe; he would in the 
_ courſe of leaſe find his tenantry paying a high rent, 5 
with greater eaſe to themſelves, than they* before 
JE __ one. | Bt. 


5" fit | 15 5 
and few. header ie landlords, many 70. ago, wade 
the experiment-of fixing at great expence, colonies of 
palatines on their eſtates. Some of them I viewed, 
and made many enquiries. The ſcheme did not ap- 
pear to me to anſwer. They had houſes built for them; 
plots of. land aſſigned to each at a rent of favour, aſ· 
ſiſted in ſtock, and all of them with leaſes. for lives 
| from the, head landlord. The poor Iriſh are very rarely 
Treated: in this manner; when they are, they work 
much; greater improvements than common among theſe 
Germans; witneſs Sir William Oſborne's / moun- 
taineers l a few beneficial practices were introduced, 
but never travelled beyond their own farms; they were 
viewed with eyes too envious to allow them to be pat- 
terns, N it was human nature that it ſhould be ſo: 
dut encourage a few of your own poor, and if their 
Practices thrive they will ſpread. I am convinced no 
country, whetever Rate it may be in, can be improved 
thy colonies of foreigners, and whatever foreigner, as a 
ſuperintendent of any great improvement, aſks far co- 
lonies of his on countrymen to execute his ideas, 
e a mean genius and but little knowledge of 
8 the 
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wherever he! finds men; and make the natives ef the 
country! the moans of increaſing their on happitieſs; 


Whatever he does then, will tive and take root; but 
i effected by foreign hands; it will prove ; ſickly und | 


| ſhort lived exotic; brilliant perhaps, for a timt, in the 
eyes of the ignorant, but of no ſolid advantage to the 
country that employs him. But I found this obſerva» 
tion mertly in agriculture; for every one's recollection 


will tell him inſtances of manufactures eres, ere 


liſhed and advanced by nn i Hinitübs 

40 3 oe en 
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"UCH is the weight of the "WH claſſes in the ered 
ſcale of national importance, that a traveller can 
never give too much attention to every circumflance 
that concerns them; their welfare forms the broad 
baſis of public proſperity; it is they that feed, cloath, 
enrich, and fight the battles of all the other ranks, of a 
community; it is their being able to ſupport theſe va- 
rious burthens without oppreſſion, which conſtitutes 
the general ſelicity; in proportion to their eaſe is the 


ſtrength and wealth of nations, as public debility will 


be the certain attendant on their miſery, Convinced 


that to be ignorant of their ſtate and fituation, in dif- 
ferent countries, is to he deficient. in the firſt rudi- | 


ments of political knowledge, 1 have, upon every occa- 
ſion, made the neceſſary enquiries, to get the beſt lin- 


formation eircumſtances would allow me. What paſſes 


daily, and even hourly, before our :eyes,'we-ate very 
apt entirely to overlook ; hence the ſurprizing inatten⸗ 
n various ach to the — * poſſaſ. 


nt ſions | 
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ſions and: ſtate of the poor, even in their owarncights 
baurhoodu many a queſtion have: I put to gentlemen 
upon theſe points, Which were not anſwerech without 
=} having: recourſe to the next cabbin; a ſource af. in. 
formation the more neceſſary, as I found upon varieun 
ocaſions, that ſome. gentlemen in Ireland are infected 


with the rage of adoptiog /y/Zems as well: as theſe- of 


England: with one party the poor ate all ſtarvings 
with the other they are deemed in a very tolerable ſitua . 
tiog, and a third, who look with an evil eye on the 
adminiſtration of the Britiſh government, are fond of 
exclaiming at poverty and rags, as proofs of the cruel 
treatment of Ireland. When truth is likely to be thus 
warped, a traveller muſt be very cirguraſpeR to n 
and very aſſiduous to ſee. 


OE HE average rent of a cabbin and garden 
in the minutes is — — — 1 13-79 
Ditto tent kor a'cow's graſs — — 1I 1 3 
52018 fen: 15 Js 1 
FROM the minutes 165 he” journey it will ve found, 
that there is no determinate quantity of land for the 
potato garden; it is uſually an acre; ſometienes 
baff an acte, and ſometimes one acre and an half; 
but according to the Toi), that quantity which is under- 
flood (right or wrong) to be neceffary, is called the 
garden. The graſs for a cow is for the green food only, 
the'cottar himſelf finds or buys hay. Reſpecting the 
number of cows, it generally appeared, our de far the 


glei t e n one or more. 169491 
0 YISVI gage | 
aB belle de 5 here to 10 the common cot. 
tab y ſtem of labour in Ireland, which much reſembles 
that of Scotland until very lately, and which was pro- 
baby the ame! all over Europe before arts and com- 
. ee the face of it. If there are cabbins on 
| a farm, 
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2 farm, t ey are the reſi dence. of the cottars; if ers 

are none the farmer marks out the potatoe gardens, and 

the Labburers who b to him on bis hiring the land 

raiſe their bwn cabbins on ſuch ſpots; in ſome places 

_ the farmer builds; in others he only aſſiſts them with > 

4 | the roof, &c. a verbal compact is then made, that the 3 
new cottar ſhall have his potatoe-garden at ſuch u ent; 
and one or two cows kept him at the price of the 
neighbourhood, he finding the cows, He then works 

with the farmer at the rate of the place, uſually. ſix- 

penee half. penny a day, a tally being kept (half by | . 
each party) and a notch cut for every day? 8 labour ; © 8 | 
at the end of fix months, or a year, they reckon, and. 1 0 | 
the balance is paid. The cottar works for himſelf, : L 
as 3 his potatoes require. „„ 55010 = 


a The rates of | ali EP E 3 5 : 
, And, „ 4 in 74/9 15769 T1 EY 
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PR milk and potatoes appear to be very 1 all able; 1 f 
if two cows are kept, it is only 41. 168. "49" from. | 8 
whence it is evident, as far merely as this charge goes, 1 
there is no oppreſſion upon them which can ever 4 
amount to ſtarving. In particular inſtances, where TE 
there is much inhumanity i in the greater tenants, t they | | 
are made to pay too high a rent for their Sardengz 1 
and though the price, at which their cows are 6055 | 
ported, may not appear high, yet. they may b be * 8 
poorly kept as to make it very unreaſonable. 1 believe, 
from what I ſaw, that Tuch inſtances are not ung ES -” 
common. Coir yon dre bar Choner - 4 
2 | | N TEE umb Bugs terms | 
3 POTATOES, | 
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bales tables Together will vale the 3 ts 
have a f pretty accurate idea of the expences at Which 
the poor in Ireland are fed, The firſt column is the 
total expence of an acre of potatoes, the third is the 
price at which potatoes are bought and ſold, for ſeed, 
or food. The prime coſt is the price formed by the 
firſt and ſecond columns, being the rate at which they 
are eaten by, thoſe who raiſe them. The laſt column 
requires rather more explanation to thoſe who were 
never in that country, There are a great many cab- 
bins, uſually by the road fide, or in the ditch, which 
have no potatoe gardens at all. Ireland. being free 
from the curſe of Engliſh poor laws, the people move 
about the country and ſettle where they will. A 
wandericg family will fix themſelves under a dry 

bank, and with a few ſticks, furze, fern, &c, make 
up + a hovel much worſe than an Engliſh pigftie, ſup- 
port themſelves how they can, by work, begging and 
ſtealing ; if the neighbourhood wants hands, or takes 
no notice of them, the hovel grows into a cabbin. In 
my rides about Mitchelſtown, J have paſſed places in 
the road one day, without any appearance of a habi- 
tation, and next moraing found a hovel, filled with 
2 man and woman, ſix or eight children, and a pig. 
Theſe people are not kept by any body as cottars, but 
are taken at buſy ſeaſons by the day or week, and paid 


in 
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in » conſeguently having, no, potatoe garden, 
they are Me. every year, to hire a ſpot of ſome 
| neighbouring, farmer, and in the preceding table, the 
laſt column, is the rent per acre paid for it. The cab- 
bw | in little howns ate in the ae 2 * 


Irm 51. 108. 2d. for liberty * 12 a. a ry 


beneficial to the land as potatoes, Aa very extravagant 


rent, and by no means upon a fair level with the other 
circumſtances of the poor. The prime coſt of two 
ſhillings and ſeven pence half- penny per barrel, gene · 
rally of twenty ſtone, being equal to about eight pence 
the buſhel of ſeventy pounds, is not a high price for 


the root, yet might it be much lower, if they gave uß 


their lazy bad method of culture, and adopted that of 
the plough, for the average produce of three, hundred 
twenty-eight buſhels, or eighty- two barrels per acre, 

compared with crops in England, is perfectly inſigui- | 
ficant, yet to gain this miſerable produce, much old 
lay, and nineteen twentieths of all the dung in the 
kingdom are employed. A total alteration i in, Mis point 

| in therefore much to be wiſhed. aeg 28d. od 


e l ods 

e to the cottar Ge wheronend it is found, 
it may be obſerved that the recompence for labour is 
the means of living. In England theſe are diſpenſed in 
money, but in Ireland in land or commodities, +In:he- 


former country paying the poor with any thing but 


money has been found ſo oppreſſive, that various and 
repeated ſtatutes have been made to prohibit it. Id it 
to be conſidered in the ſame light in Ireland ? this is. a 
queſtion which involves many conſiderations. Fiaſt 


Jet me remark that the two modes of payment pro- 


hibited in England but common in Ireland, are nat 
W the - N * — ſimilar principles. In. 
g — 
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England ies the payment of manufacturi 2 Tabotirers 
in neteſſuries, as bread, candles, ſoap, &. In Treland 
; 4 quantity'of land for the ſupport of a labourer 4 
year. The former it muſt ſtrike every one, is more 
open to abuſe, involving more complex accounts than 
the latter. The great queſtion is, which ſyſtem is moſt 
adyantageous to the poor family, the payment to be in 
land for potatoes and milk, or in money, ſuppoſing the 
: eg to be ily made: here lies the diſcuſſion,” * 


oy 1 


On one hand, the Laich labobrw i in every cireum- 
ſtance which gives him any appearance of plenty, the 
poſſeſlion of cattle is ſubjected to chances which muſt 
be heavy i in proportion to his poverty ill fed cattle, 8 
we know from the experience of Engliſh commons, 
are very far from being fo advantageous to a man as 
they ut firſt ſeem; accidents happen without a reſource 
to fupply the Jobs, and leave the man much worſe than 
him 4 who being paid in money is independant of ſuch 
events. But to reverſe the medal, there appear ad- 


| vantäges, and very great ones, by __ in land, 


he has plenty of articles of the utmoſt importance to 
the ſuſtenance of a family, potatoes and milk. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, che Iriſh poor Have a fair bellyfull'of 
potatoes, and they have milk the gr part of the 
year. What I would particularly inſiſt on here is the 
value of his labour being food, not money; food not 
ford himſelf only, but for his wife and children. An 
Iriùmun loves whiſky as well as an Engliſhman does 
: ſtrong beer; but he cannot go on ſaturday night to 

the whiſky houſe, and drink out the week's ſupport of 
 Himſe)f,,chis wife and his children, not uncommon in 
the alehouſe of the Engliſnman. It may indeed be 
_ faid, that we ſhould not argue againſt a mode of pay- 


. . 8 it may be abuſed, which is very true, oor 
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we certai vinly may 1 reaſon againſt that which ante in 
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its v 97. principles the ſeed of abuſe. That the Iriſh- 


9055 co may be i 1 fed i is admitted, but ill fed as it 
is, it is better than the no cow of the Engliſhman z the 
children of the Iriſh cabbin are nouriſhed with milk, 
which, ſmall as the quantity may be, is far preferable 
to the beer or vile tea which is the beverage « of the 
Engliſh infant, for nowhere but in a'town is milk to 


| be bought. Farther, in à country where bread, cheeſe 


or meat are the common food, it is 5 with 


great cxconomy, and kept under lock and key where 


the children can have no reſort; but the caſe with oak 
tatoes is different, they are in greater plenty, the 


children help themſelves; they are ſcarce ever ſeen 


about a cabbin without being in the act of eating them, 
it is their employment all day long. Another circum- 
Nance not to be forgotton, is the regularity of the ſup- 


Ply. . The crop of potatoes, and the milk of the cow, 
are more regular in Ireland than the price at which the 


Engliſhman buys his food. In England complaints 


riſe even to riots when the rates of proviſions are bigh ; "= 


but in Ireland the poor have nothing to do with prices, 


they depend not on prices, but crops. of a vegetable very 


regular in its produce. Attend the Engliſh labourer 


when he is in ſickneſs, he muſt then have reſort to his 
ſavings, but thoſe will be nought among nine-tenths 


of the poor of a countiy that have a legal dependance 
on the pariſh, which therefore is the beſt off, the Eng- 


liſhman ſupported by the n or _—_ triſha by his | 


oy e bed and co,? 


| Money I am ready endagh to grant tw many ad- - 
Rn but they depend almoſt entirely on the pru- 
dence with which it is expended. They know little 
f the human mind who * that the poor man, 
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wich his ſeven or eight ſhillings on a ſaturday night, 

has not bis temptations lo be imprudent 4s Weds his 
ſuperior Witk as many hundreds of thoufands a Year, 
He bas His alebcufe, his brandy op, and ſeitfle 
ground, "25 much as the other his ball, opera or maf- 
queride.” "Examine the tate of the Engliſh poor, and 
ſee if facts do not ce-incide here with theory ; do we 
not ſee numbers of half ftarved, and half cloathed fa- 
milies, owing to the faperficities of ale and brandy, 
tea and Tugar. An Triſhman cannot do this in any de- 
gree, be can neither drink Nerz r his JE 
no rmilk it from his cow. 


* 


Bor after all Widen be aid on this ſubject, the | 
_ cuſtom of both countries is conſiſtent with their reſper- 
tive circumſtances and ſituations. When great wealth 
| from. immenſe branches of induſtry has brought on 2 
rapid circulation, and much of what is commonly 
called luxury, the more ſimple mode of paying labour 
with, land can ſcarcely hold. Tt does not, however, 
| follow that the poor are in that reſpect better off, other 
adya: iges of a different kind attend the evils of ſuch 
®% fituation, among which, perhaps, the employment 
of the wife and all the children, are the greateſt. In 
ſuch a countty, alſo markets and ſhops will be eſtab- 
liſhed i in every corner, where the poor may buy their 
neceſſaries without difficulty ; but in Ireland there are 
wiſer, ae” nor the other; the labourer there* with 
walk.” y ia 85 pocket would find nothing readily but 
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I have! zone into this enquiry in JE to fatisfy the 
people. of Ireland, that the mode there common of 
pay Ving the laboufing poor is conſiſtent with the re | 


tion of the” AS: whether it is good ot bad, 
1 2 5 de 
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better or worſe than that of England, it is what will 
neceſſarily continue until a great increaſe of national 
N eee #, more 2 circulation of 
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haue been produced more than once as an inſtance of 
the extreme poverty of the country, but this I believe 
is an opinion embraced with more alacrity. than reflec- 
tion. I have heard it ſtigmatized as being unhealthy, 
and not ſufficiently nouriſhing for the ſupport of hard 
labour; but this opinion is very amazing in a country, 
many of whoſe poor people are as athletic in their form, 
as robuſt, and as capable of enduring labour as any 
upon earth. The idleneſs ſeen among many when 
working. for thoſe who oppreſs them is a very contraſt 
to the vigour and activity with which the ſame people 
work, when themſelves alone reap the benefit of theit 


their hills, and up the ſteeps on their own, When 
L ſee the people of a country, in ſpite of political op- 
preſſion, with well formed vigorous bodies, and theit 
cottages ſwarming with children; when I ſee their 
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Ar the a time, 1 chat both reaſon and 
obſervation convince me of the juſtice of theſe remarks, 
4 will candidly allow that I have ſeen ſuch an exceſs i in 

the 


as Tan food of. ths common a Triſh, potatoes: 01 mille, 


labour. To what country muſt we have recourſe: for 
a ſtronger inſtance than lime carried by little miſerable 
mountaineers thirty miles on horſes back to the foot of 


men athletic, and their women beautiful, I know not 
how to believe them ſubſiſting on an unwholeſome 
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TEENS of ageie wer even uber eee for 
themſelves,” and fuch an apparent weakneſs in their 
exertions when encouraged to work, that I habe Had 
my doubts of the heartineſs of their food. But here 
ariſe freſh difficulties; | were their food ever ſo nouriſn- 
ing, I can eaſily conceive an habitual inactivity of ex- 
ertion would give them an air of debility compared 
with a more induſtrious people. Though my reſidence 
in Ireland was not long enough to become a perfect 
maſter of the queſtion, yet I have employed from 
twenty to fifty men for ſeveral months, and found their 
habitual lazineſs or weakneſs ſo great, whether work- 
ing by meaſure or by day, that I am abſolutely con- 
vinced 18. 6d. and even 28. a day, in Suffolk or Hert- 
fordſhire; much cheaper than ſix- pence halfpenny at 
Mitchel ſtown: it would not be fair to conſider this as 
a repreſentation of the kingdom, that place being re- 
markably backward in every ſpecies of induſtry and im- 
provement ; but I am afraid this obſervation would 
hold true in a leſs degree for the whole. But is this 
oving to habit or food? Granting their food to be the 
cCauſe, it decides very little againſt potatoes, unleſs 
they were tried with good nouriſhing beer inſtead of 
their vile potations of whiſky, When they are en- 
couraged, or animate themſelves to work hard, it is all 
by wrhiſky, which though it has a notable effect in 
giving a perpetual motion to their tongues, can have 
but little of that invigorating ſubſtance which is found 
in ſtrong beer or porter, probably it has an effect as 
pernicious, as the other is beneficial. One cireum- 
ſtance I ſhould mention, which ſeems to confirm this, 
I have known the Iriſh reapers in Hertfordſhire work 
as Tabouriouſly as any of our own men, and living 
upon' potatoes which they procured from London, but 
— nothing but ale, If their bodies are weak, T 
I 3 | attribute 
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8 ad it to i. not potatoes 3 3 aul a th 
queſtion with me whether their miſerable working | 
_ wifes from! any ſuch weakneſs, or from an babitual 


; lazineſs: A friend of mine always refuſed: Iriſumen gr 
work in Surrey, ſaying his bailiff er ng wer fe 7 

ſettle their err N 55 * 5 47 110 „ = q 
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* of this food aha is one ray Which ta 

2 ever recommend ir, they have a bellyfulli and that th 


let me add is more than the ſuperfiuities of an Engliſn- or 
mam leaves to his family: let any perſon examine 0 
minately into the receipt and: expenditute of an . 
_ Engliſh cottage, and he will find that tea, ſugar, and TT 
ſtrong liquors, can come only from pinched bellies, = 
Iwill not aſſert that potatoes are a. better, food than 
bread and cheeſe; but I have no doubt of a, bellyfull 
of the one being much better than half a bellyfull of [20 
the other; fill leſs have I that the mille of the Iriſh- 7 
man is incomparably better than the fmall beer, gin, 1 
or tea of the Engliſhman and this even for the father, 
how much better muſt it be for: the poor infants; 
milk gn is men is n is 115 rs 
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05 ny one ſos the a. 8 — * 
attends the board of à poor native of England and 
Ireland, let him attend to their meals: the ſparingneſs 
with which our labouter eats. his bread and cheeſs is 

+ well known; mark the Iriſhman's: potatoe bowl placed 
on the floor, the whole family upon their hams around 
it, devouri9g a quantity almoſt incredible, the beg- 
gar ſeating himſelf to it with a hearty welcome, the a 
- Pig taking his ſhare as readily as the wife, the cocks, 
hens, turkies, geeſe, the cur, the cat, and perhaps 
the cow—and all partaking of the ſame diſh. No man 
can aſten have been a wimelſs of | it Fithows being con- 


vinced 


vinced of the * and 1 will add the © chearfulnels : 
| that attends i it. 7 fy 
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Irie; ois & not a matter of conſequence, for the a 
great body of the people of 2 country, to ſubſiſt upon 
that ſpecies of food which is produced in the greateſt 
quantity by the ſmalleſt ſpace of land? One need 

on y to ſtate, in order to anſwer the queſtion, It cer- 
tainly i is an object of the higheſt conſequence, what in 
this "reſpeRt is the compariſon between wheat or Fhoole,, 


rer 1 1 


pas "(lies 1 me F will enable us 10 
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No. x 1. "At Shack caſtle, Queen? 8 county, a barrel 5 
7 | bf potatoes laſts a family of ſix perſons. 


{ = £ 77 ELIE] 


A week: 
No. PE At Shaen caftle; PEAS: fix people eat three 
bduſhels, and twenty pounds of oatmeal 
155 beſides, in a week, twenty pounds of 
k ite meal are equal to one buſhe] e, 


e 3 


| this therefore is a barrel alſo. 
No, 3. Leſlie hill, a barrel of four buſhels fix per- 
+; ſons 4'week. 
NN. e Giant's eauſeway, + barrel fix people 
21257 "Gght Guys: - | 
Nd Cat Caldwell, a barrel of eighteen ſtone 
tx people a week. | 
Vo. 6. Gloſter, à barrel five perſons a wank 
No. 5. Derry, five perſons eat and waſte two bar- 
eee week. : 
| No. 8. W two barrels fix perfons a week, 


2 4-1 EM 1 a 3 Barrels; 
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A BARREL is twenty ſtones, or two o Bundred and 
eighty pounds, which is the weight of four Engliſh 
_ buſhels; the average of theſe accounts is nearly that 
quantity laſting a family of {ix people ſix days, which 
makes a year's food ſixty barrels, Now the average 
produce of the whole kingdom being eighty-tws- bar- 
tels per acre, plantation meaſure, one acre does rather 
more than ſupport eight perſons the year through, 
which is five perſons to the Engliſh acre. To feed on 
*wheat thoſe eight perſons, would require eight quarters, 
or two Iriſh acres, which at preſent, imply two more 
for be or four i in all. | 
"Wits; however, I e of potatoes and butter- 
x milk being the food of the poor, the tables already i in- 
ſerted ſhew, that in ſome parts of the north that root 
forms their diet but for a part of the year, much oat- 
meal and fome meat being conſumed. I need not 
dwell on this, as there is nothing particular to attend 
to in it, whereas potatoes, as the ſtaple dependance, 
is a peculiarity met with in no country but the other 
parts of Ireland. 
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Tan common Triſh are in general cloathed ſo very 
5  dndiffeiendlyy: that it impreſſes every ſtranger: with a 
ſtrong idea of f univerſal poverty. Shoes. and ſtockings 
aære ſcarcely ever found on the feet of children of either 
ſex ; and great numbers of men and women are with- 
out them: a change, however, in this reſpect as in 
moſt others, is coming in, for there are many more of 
them with thoſe articles of cke now. than ep 
ue eee Daft. n eee ns ai 11 
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5 Ax iden and TR wiſe. are re mpch,more, ſolicitqus 
to feed than to cloathe their children: 2 * whereas in 
2 England it is ſurprizing to ſee the expence they put 
8 tbemſelyes to, to deck gut children whoſe principal 
ſubſiſtence is tea. Very many of them in Ireland are 
. Cre that their. nakedneſs is ſcarcely covered ; ; 
yet are they in health and aRive. . As to the want of 
 thoes and flockings I conſider i it as no evil, but a much 
more cleanly cuſtom than the beaſtiality of ſtockings 
and feet that are waſhed no oftner than thoſe of our 
on poor. Women are oftner without ſhoes than 
men; and by waſhing their cloaths no where but in 
h 13 and ſtreams, the cold, eſpecially as they roaſt 
their legs in their cabbins till they are fire ſpotted, 
muſt ſwell them to the wonderful ſize and with the 
; _ horrid black and blue colour always met with both in 
young and old. They ſtand in rivers and beat the 
linen br the 65558 Ne ard, tbere with a 
; beetle, 120 1 
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25 e 3 that they were not all dreſſed 
on ſundays and holidays, and that black or dark blue 


Vas almoſt the univerſal hue, 
"HAD 
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5 Tus cottages of the Iriſh; which are all called cab- 
bins, are the moſt miſerable locking hovels that can 
well be coneeived: they generally conſiſt of only one 
room: mud kneade&with ſtraw is the common mate» 
Tals of the walls; theſe are rarely above ſeven feet 
'bigh, and not always above five or ſix ; they are about 
two feet thick, and have only a door, which lets in 
light inſtead of a window, and ſhould let the ſmodk 


| Out inſtead of a chimney, but they had rather keep it 
in: theſe two conveniencies they hold ſo cheap, that 


T have ſeen them both ſtopped up in ſtone cottages, 
built by improving landlords; the fmoak warms them, 
dut certainly is as injurious to their eyes as it is to the 
complexions of the women, whiet in-general in the _ 
cabbins of Ireland bas 4 near reſemblance te that of 

2 ſmoaked ham. Te number of the blind poor 1 
think greater there than in e which is is prob. | 
by owing 0 this * e 17905 
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Tux eln of ae rater, rabled WW ebe 
tops of the mud walls, and the coerfäg varles ; fore 
are thatched with draw. potato falls, or with heath, 

others only covere with ſods of turf cut from a 

graſs field ; - and I habe ſeen feveral that were partly Z 
compoſed of all thlee; the bad repair” Reſe roofs are . 
kept in, a hole in che batch being often mended with 
turf, and weeds ſprouting from every: part, gives them 
the appearithes of a weedy dunghiN;/eſpecially when | 
the cabbin is not built with regular walls, but ſup- 
ported on one, or perhaps on both ſides by the banks 

of 2 broad dry ditch, the roof then ſeems a hillsck, . 
upon which perbaps the pig grazes. Some of theſe 


pe; are much leſs and more miſerable habitations 
than | 
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Pay Ty ever ſeen in England. I was told they 
| were the worſt in Connaught, but I found it an error; 
I ſaw many in Leinſter to the full as bad, and in 
Wicklow, ſome worſe than any in Connaught. When 
they are well coofed, and built not of ſtones, ill put 
together, but of mud, they are much warmer, inde- 
aun of ſmoak, than, thocliy.. or lath * mortar 
that a rat hole lets in the wind to the annayance.of 
the whole family. The furniture of the cabbins is as 


| bad as the architecture; ; in very many, conſiſting only 


of a pot for boiling their potatoes, a bit of a table, and 
one or two. broken ſtools; beds are not found univer- 
ſally, the family laying on ſtraw, equally partook of 
by cows, calves, and pigs, though the luxury of ſties 


is coming in in Ireland, which-exeJudes the poor pigs 


from the warmth of the bodies of their maſter and 
miſtreſs: I remarked little hovels of earth thrown up 
near the cabbins, and in ſome places they build their 
turf} ſtacks hollow, in order to afford ſhelter to the 
hogs. This is a general deſcription, but the excep- _ 
tions are very numerous. I have been in a multitude 
of cabbins that had much uſeful furniture, and ſome 
even ſuperfluous; chairs, tables, boxes, cheſts of - 
| drawers, earthenware, and in ſhort moſt of the articles 
found in 4 widdling Engliſh cottage ; but upon en- 
quiry, I vety generally found that theſe acquiſitions 
were all made within the laſt ten years, a ſure ſign of 
2 riſing national proſperity. I think the bad eabbits 
and furniture the greateſt inſtances of 4riſh poverty, 
and this muſt flow from the mode of payment for 
- about, which makes cattle" ſo valuable to the peafant, 
that every farthing they can ſpare is ſaved for their 
purchaſe ; from hence alſo reſults another obſerva- 
tion, which is, that the apparent poverty of it is greater 
, than 
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than the real x for the houſe" of a man that is nr 
of four or five cows, iI bave ſcarce any thing dut 
deficiencies; hay, I. was in the eabbints of dairymen 


and farmers, wy ſmall ones, whoſe cabbins were not 
at all better, or better furniſbed that thoſe of the ; 
pooreſt labourer : before, therefore, 'we'cancattribute 


it to abſolute poverty, we muſt take into the xccount 


- the cuſtoms and inclinations of the people; In 
England a man's cottage e will be filled with füperffui- 
ties before he poſſeſſes a cow. - Think the compatiſon 


much in favbur of the Iriſhman; '#' hog is a much 
more valuable piece of goods than a ſet of tea things; 


and though his ſnout in a crock wink Fromaghs Ts an idea 
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Yet will the cottar apd: hid bach, at acbb, find 
the ſolidity of it an en recompence for the orna- 


ment on the other, ii Mob fe üg & i ils 121 
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Ix every part of the kingdom _ n iſh have 


all ſorts of live ſtock; the tables already inſerted ſhew 
this in reſpe& of cows. I ſhould add here that pigs 
are yet more general, and poultry i in many parts of 


the kingdom, eſpecially Leinſter are in ſuch quantities 
quantities as amazed me, not only cocks and hens, 
but alſo geeſe and turkies ; z/ this i 1s owing. probably. to 
three ee ee ; firſt, ; to the plenty of potatoes 
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FThe iron pot of an Iriſh cabbin. F:4 
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With which they are fed ; ſecondly, to the warmth of 
the cabbins; and thirdly, to the great quantity of 

ſpontaneous white clover ( trifolium repens) in almoſt all 
the fields, which much exceeds any thing we know in 

England; upon the Teeds of this plant the young 
poultry rear themſelves; much is Told, but a conſider- 
able portion eaten by the family, probably becauſe 
they cannot find a market for the whole. Many of 
the cocks, hens, turkies, and geeſe, have their legs 
tied together to prevent them from treſpaſſing on the 
farmers grounds. Indeed all the live ſtock of the 
poor man in Ireland is in this ſort of thraldom; the 
horſes are all hopping about, the pigs have a rope of 
ſtraw from around their necks to their hind legs. In 
the county of Down they have an ingenious contriv- 
ance for a ſheep juſt to feed down the graſs of a ditch, 
a rope with a ſtake at each end and the ſheep tied to 
a ring, through which it paſſes, ſo that the animal 
can move from one end of the rope to the other, and 
eat whatever grows within two or three feet of it. 


| Tur following 3 is . price and riſe of labour upon 
an average of the kingdom :, 


| | 186; 1: 6:5, 

In hay and harveſt „ "a O 0 87 
In winter — — o 0 6- 
The year round — — 0-0 05 
Riſe in 20 years — o O 18 


Tas riſe is very near a fourth in twenty years; and 
it is remarkable that, in my Eaſtern Tour through 
England (vol. iv. p. 338.) I found the riſe of labour 
one fourth in eighteen years; ; from which it appears, 
that the two kingdoms, in this reſpeR, have been 
nearly « on a Par. | 
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"Wiki. it is — ef Kin common 1 in 
Ireland is but little more. than, a third of what it is. 
in England, it may appear extraordinary that artizans. 
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are paid nearly, if not full, as high as in that kingdom. 


-. .OPPRESSION, 

Beyore I conclude this article of the common . 
| bouring poor in Ireland, I muſt obſerve, that their 
happineſs depends not merely upon the payment of 
their labour, their cloths, or their food; the ſubordi- 
nation of the lower claſſes, degenerating into oppreſ- 
fion, is not, to be overlooked. The poor'in all coun- 
tries, and under all governments, are both paid and 
| fed, yet is there an infinite difference between them,” 
This enquiry will by no means turn out fo favourable 
as the preceding articles. It muſt be very apparent to 
every traveller through that country, that the labouring 
poor are treated with harſhneſs, and are in all reſpects 
ſo little conſidered, that their want of i importance. ſeems 
a perfect contraſt to their ſituation in England, of 
which country, comparatively ſpeaking, they reign the 
ſovereigns. The age has improved hy much in hu- 
manity, that even the poor Iriſh have experienced its 
influence, and are every day treated better and better ; 
but Nill the remnant of the old manners, the abomi- 


nable diſtinction of religion, united with the oppreſſive 


conduct 
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conduct of the little country gentlemen, or rather 
vermin of the kingdom, who never were out of it, al- 
tcgether bear ſtill very heavy on the poor people, and 
ſubject them to ſituations more mortifying than we 
ever behold in England. The landlord of an Iriſh 
eſtate, inhabited by roman catholicks, is 4. ſort of 
deſpot who yields obedience in whatever concerns the 
poor, to no law but that of his will. To: diſcover 
what the liberty of a people is, we muſt live among 
them, and not look for it in the ſtatutes of the realm: 
the language of lau may be that of liberty, but the 
ſituation of the poor may ſpeak no language but that 
of ſlavery ; there is too much of this contradiction in 
Ireland ; a long ſeries of opprefliots,”' aided by many 
very ill judged laws, have brought landlords into a 
habit of exerting a very lofty ſuperiority, and their vaſ- 
(als into that of an almoſt unlimited ſubmiffion : fpeak- 
ing 2 language that is depiſed, profeſſing a religion 
that is abhorred, and being diſarmed, the poor find 
themſelves in dura; caſes ſlaves even in the boſom of 
written liberty. Landlords that have reſided much 
abroad, are uſually humane in their ideas, but the ha- 
bit of tyranny naturally contracts the mind; fo that 
even in this poliſhed age, there are inſtances of a ſevere 
carriage towards the goor, which is quite unknown i in 


Engla and. 


A Madl in Ireland can ſcarcely invent an order 
which 4 ſervant labourer or cottar dares to refuſe to 
execute. Nothing ſatisfies him but an unlimited ſub- 
miſſion, | Diſreſpect or any thing tending towards 
ſaucineſs he may puniſh with his cane or bis horſewhip 
with the moſt perſect ſecurity, a poor man would have 
his bones broke if he offered to lift his hand in his 
own 1 defence, | Knocking down is ſpoken of in the 
| country 
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of their cottars would think themſelves honoured by 


Hay ving: their wives or daughters ſent for to the bed-of 


their maſter ; a mark of ſlavery that proves the oppreſ- 


ſion under which. ſuch people muſt live. Nay, 1 have : 


heard anecdotes of the lives of people being made free 
with without any apprehenſion of the Juſtice of a. Jr. 


But let it not be imagined that this is common; for- 


merly it happened every day, but law gains ground. 
It muſt ſtrike the moſt careleſs traveller to ſee whole 
ſtrings of cars whipt into a ditch by a gentleman's 


footman to make way for his carriage if they are 


overturned or broken in pieces, it is taken in patience, , 


| of conſequence have aſſured — TOE | 


were they to complain, they would perhaps be horſe- 


whipped. / The execution of the Jaws lies very much 
in the hands of juſtices of the peace, many of whom 


are drawn from the moſt illiberal claſs in the kingdom. | 


If a poor man lodges a complaint againſt a gentleman, 


or any animal that chuſes to call itſelf a gentleman, | | 


and the juſtice iſſues out a ſummons for his; appearance, 
55 is a fixed affront, and he will infallibly be called 

Where MANNERS are in conſpiracy againſt LAY,.. 
to e are the oppreſſed people to have recourſe? It 


4 


is a fact that a poor man having a conteſt with, a 


gentleman muſt—but I am talking nonſenſe, they 


know their ſituation too well to think of it; they can 
have no deſence but by means of protection from, gue. 


gentleman againſt another, who probably protects * . 
vaſſal as he would the ſheep he intends to eat. 


Ib If 41 22883 
Taz colours of this picture are not charged. T6” 


aſſert that all theſe caſes are common, would be an ex⸗ 
aggeration; but to ſay that an unfeeling landlord will 


90 all this with impuniteys is to keep ſtrictly n 
and 
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and what is liberty but u farce if its bleſſings are re- 
ceived as the favour of kindneſs, inſtead of E the 
,, | 


e hom oel Sow mak 88 
which vught long ago to have put a flop to them. In 
England we have heard much of white-boys, ſteel- 
boys, oak-boys, peep-of-day-boys, &c. But theſe va- 
rious inſurgents are not to be confounded, for they 
were very different. The proper diſtinction in the 
diſoontenis of the. people i is into proteſtant and catho- 
lie. All but the white-boys were among the manu- 
facturing proteſtants in the north. The white-boys ca- 
tholic labourers in the ſouth: from the beſt intelligence 
I could gain, the riots of the manufacturers had no 
other foundation, but ſuch variations in the manufac- 
ture as all fabrics experience, and which they had 
themſelves known and ſubmitted to before. The caſe, * 
however, was different with the white-boys ; who be- 
ing labouring catholics, met with all thoſe oppreſſions 


I have deſcribed, and would probably have continued 


in full ſubmiſſion, had not very ſevere treatment in 
reſpe& of tythes, united with a great ſpeculative riſe of 
rents about the ſame. time, blown up the flame of re- 
fiſtance : the atrocious acts they were guilty of made 
them the object of general | indignation ; acts were 
paſſed for their puniſhment which ſeemed calculated 
for the meridian of Bacbary; this aroſe to ſuch a 
beight that by one they were to be hanged under cer- 
| tain circumſtances without the common formalities of 
a trial, Which though repealed, the following ſeſſions 
marks.the ſpirit of puniſhment; while others remain 
yet the law of the land, that would, if executed, tend 
more to raiſe than quell an inſurrection. From all 
which bY is manifeſt that the gentlemen of Ireland 

Vol. 1 [, | K | never 
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N feal e cauſe. ofthe, diſcaſe, which in fact. lay in them | 


ſelves, and hot in the wretches they doo 


5 gal lows. et them change their on e 
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tixe] „and the poor will not long riot. Treat them 


Uke; men who ought - to de as free a8 yourſelves : put 


aq, end to. that ſyſtem of religious. perſecution. which 
for ſeventy years has divided the kingdom, againſt ite 
ſelf; in theſe two circumſtances. lies the cure of, igfury 
rection, perform them completely, and you will have 
an affectionate poor, inſtead. of oppreſſed and. diſcony 


| tented vaſſals. A better treatment of them is A, very 
+: material point to the welfare of the whole Britſh, ems 


pire. Events may happen which may convince us far 
- tally of this truth—lf not, oppreſſion 7 have broken 
all the ſpirit and reſentm ent of men. By what. policy 
the government of England can, for 0 many J 
have permitted ſuch an abſurd ſyſtem) to be mf at 
is 9 the N of at ſenſe ARR 
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1 0 emigrations were a conſtant ſubject f con: 


verſation in England, and oœcaſioned much diſcourſe 


even in parliament. The common obſeryation was, 
that if they were not ſtopped, thoſe countries would 
be ruined, and they were generally. attributed to- 
great riſe of rents. Upon going over to Ireland, I de- 
termined to omit no opportunity of diſcovering the 

cauſe and extent of this emigration, and my in forma 
tion, as may be ſeen in the minutes of - the; journey, 
was very regular. I have only «fem: En remarks 
to make on in bete. iin 183 Jy an 20 nad 
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cönfbed to two eircuinitances, the 35285 I 1 
Klon and ine! linen manufacture. 'T heard f very few 


emigrants except among manufacturers of that per ua 

fon. ＋ be catholics never went, they ſeem not only 
; tied to tlie country but almoſt to the pariſh in eh 
their anceſtors lived, | As to the emigration in the 
north, it Was an error in England to ſuppoſe it a no- 
wle Which aroſe with the increaſe in rents. The 
| tray was the fact; it had ſubſiſted, perhaps, forty 
years infbmuch, that at the ports of Belfaſt, Derry, &c. 
— paſſenger trade, as they called it, had long been a 
regular branch of commerce, which employed ſeveral 
hips, and conſiſted in carrying people to America. 
The increaſing. population of the country made it an 
incteaſing' trade, but when the linen trade Was low, | 
tlie paſſenger. trade was always high. At the time of 
Lord Donvegat's letting his eftate in the north, the 
linen buſinefs fuffered a temporary decline, "which ſent 

great numbers to America, and gave riſe to the error 
that it was occaſioned: by the increaſe: of his rents: 
the fact, however, was otherwiſe, for great numbers of 
thoſe Who went from his lands actually fold thoſe 
leaſes for' conſiderable ſums, the hard{hip of which was 
ſuppoſed to have driven them to America. Some emi- 
gtation, therefore, always exiſted, and its increaſe de- 
pended on the fluQuations of linen; but as to the Nes 
thete was as much error in the concluſions drawn in 

mige a8 $ before in the cauſe.” MALE N 

207 Bf 1 1 
eil Pa nntefoinine of all manufactures ted 
for a foreign market to be upon an inſecure footing, 
periods of declenſion will come, and when in conſe- 
quence of them great numbers of people are out of 
employment, the beſt circumſtance is their enliſting 
| K Eos 5 in 


| | ts : R $314 1 Sr 1* O. N. 
in de ary or navy, And it is be ger 


I ſhall have ;occaſion. to ſpeak more hereafter), is AY 
confined as it 6ught to be to tons, but 
all the cabbins of the country... Being half N 
half manufacturers, they have todo much property, in 
ceattle, &c. to enliſt When idle: if they convett ig into 

caſh it will enable them to 4 
America, an alternative always choſen in pref | 
the military life. The conſequenbe i is, that they, ) 


2 


live without work till their ſubſtanee is quite ZE 


' ſumed before they will enliſt, Men who are in ſuch, a 
ſituation that from various. cauſes they cannot Work, 


and won't enliſt ſhould: emigrate, if they lay at-home 


they muſt remain a burthen upon the communfty; 


emigration ſhould not, therefore, be condem mned in 


ſtates ſo ill governed as to poſſeſg any people, willing 


to o work but without ee Lela 210491 14 : 
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generally known to require any detail introductory 
to the ſubject. The conflict for two centurſes occa- 
ſioned à ſcene of devaſtation and bloodſhed, Hill ac laſt 
by the arms of king William the deciſion Yelp lic un- 
controuled power in the hands of- the proteftants. 
The landed property of the kingdom had been greatiy 
changed in the reigns of Elizabeth and James]. 
Still more under Cromwell, who parcelled out an im- 
menſe proportion of the kingdom to the officers of 
His army, the anceſtors of great numbers of thę preſent 


poſſeſſors: the colonels of bis regiments left eſtates 
. | — 


reſult; bug 
unfortunately;the: manufacture in Treland {of which 


ay their 'paltage;jto | 
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anch aue | t and ten thouſand a year, and I 
know ſeveral 'g lemen of two and three thoufünd 
pounds 4 e e which they inherit from cap- 
tains in the fame ſervice, The' laſt forfeitures ere 
| incurred in that War which ſtripped- and baniſhed 
James II. Upon the whole nineteen twentieths of 
the kingdom changed. hands from catholic to pro- 
£ teſtant,” The lineaF deſcendants of great families, 
once 'polleſſed of vaſt property, are now to be found 
alt avert the” kingdom in the loweſt fituation, - working 
as Edttars for the great great grandſons of men, many 
of whoin were of no \ greatFaccount in England than 
theſe” poor labourers are at preſent on that property 
Which was once their own. So entire an overthrow, 
and change of landed poſſeſſion, is within the period 
to be found in ſcarcely any country in the world. In 
: uch great revolutions of property the ruined pro- 
; prietors have uſually been extirpated or baniſhed ; but 
in Ireland the caſe was otherwiſe: families were ſo 
numerous. and ſo united in clans, that the heir of an 
eſtate was always known ; and it is a fact, that in moſt 
parts of the kingdom-the deſcendants of the old land 
owners. regularly tranſmit by teſtamentary deed the 
memotial of their right to thoſe eſtates which. once 
belonged to theit families. From hence it reſults that 
the queſtion of religion has always in Ireland been 
1 0 5 connected with the. right to and poſſeſſion of 
the -lanfled property of the kingdom; and bas pro- 
babHhorecgived from this ſource a degree of acrimony, 
nat gt all wanting to influence the ſuperſtitious, pre- 
nen ane human mind. | | 
mi ns 360 bells nd of 
0 nene * 3 ber the dare of the 
+ ——_ animated with the recollection of recent 


N it — not have been ſurprizing if the 
dw 1 | trium- 


ir es, but the amazing errcuma 
ſtance is, that the great category of perſecuting laws 
was nöt framed during the life of that monarch; who 

wilely Was a friend to toleration: if ever ſuch a Byte 
3s would eruſm the minds of à Conquered people fits 
4 Hai ih ſabmilion was neceſſary, It; muft babe derte 
unger that new, and in many reſpects weak eftablith? F 
ment, When the late conflict might have been an 455 
parent juſtification : : but why ſuch a ſyſtem thould Ve 
embraced ſix or ſeven years after the death er king | 
William i is not ſo 12755 to be accounted for. e 


Br the laws of diſcovery as they. are ealle#> 1 J 

1. The whole body oF roman catholles are _ 
ane FEA uc Beis q tds Doog | 
* They are cara tec paretiling land. 55 
3. The entails of their eftates' are 1 
garel among the children. 1 dis, 
4. If one child abjures that religion be inherit he 
enge eſtate, though he is the youngeſt. 10 Sd 29967 
F. If the ſon abjures the religion the father has no 
power over his eſtate, but becomes a N on it in 


2 menen. bas en 
6. No catholic can take a eaſe for more than thirty 
yore years ®, 8 Ge „ tte fd 


F. If the rent of any eatkelick i is 1s than beetle 
of the full improved value, whoever Glodyery eite the 
benefit of the leaſe, b gevbt ns od of 

g. Prieſts who celebrate maſs to be rranſpottl, and 
if they return to be hanged. | | 

9. A catholic having a horſe in "ry poſſeſion' above 
ge value of five rr to forfeit che ſame to the diſ- 
Toverer. © Bits roche vue beg o 100 
. | 3 wall adgim 2s 257%; „bs dou 
By a late law they £3 can now take leaſes for lives, 


10. . 
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incapacirred. from lending money. on wor | 8 


SPOTS Ants Fj tides „ei 99mg 
„Tut pt TE i catalogue it is very imperſect, gel 
hers js, an exhibition of oppreſſion fully ſufficient. 
The great national n in framing laws againſt the 
profeſſion and practice or any religion, may be reduced 
tafthree heads. fſt. The propagation of the dominant 
faith, 2d. Internal ſecurity. 3d. National proſperity : bo 
the faireſt way to judge of the laws of Ireland will be 
to enquire how far r have anſwered any or * of 


theſe ends, 


10105 


Tu Ar it is a deſirable object i in ſome reſpects to 
have a people if not all of one perſuaſion, at leaſt in 
good friendſhip and brotherhood, as to religion is un- 
deniable. Though I think there are reaſons againſt 
Wiſhing a whole kingdom to profeſs only one ſimilar 
faith. It excludes a variety of diſquiſitions which ex- 
ereiſe and animate the talents of mankind ; it encou- 
rages the prieſts. of the national religion to a relaxa- 
tion of their ſtudies, their activity and even their 
morals, and tends to introduce a lazy, wretched, 
vicious, and ignorant clergy : : it is oppoſition and con- 
traſt that ſharpen the wits of men. But waving theſe 
objections, and conſidering the queſtion only in a 
political view, I admit that ſuch. a ſimilarity of worſhip 
As is followed by laws equalito the whole community 
to be an advantage, let us therefore examine whether 
the E antolerant ones ave. me the effect or not. 


dT #A7-they hone, leſſened the Janded r in the 
hands of the catholics is certain; their violence could 
not have had any other effect, but not, however, to 
ſuch a degree as might have been imagined. There 

ͤ . Hg = 
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| Abri les of "honour, religion > iid :tics ref cbinod 
ful for tyrannie laws to overcome, and which 
270 revetited their full effect. I am nat convinbted 
hae the” cenverſton of the land owners While all the 
ruabble retained their religion, Was an advantage co che 


ingdom. Great poſſeſſions gave thoſe landlords an 


| been in the public welfare; which in emergencies 
„ "of danger might induce them to uſe their influctte'to 
1 keep their dependants quiet; but When notte ate Con- 
: bete with them richer than themſelves, the Whole 


party conſiſting of a poor and half ruined prafattty, 


and prieſts almoſt as poor as themſelves, 'what' tie, or 
What call is there to reſtrain the dictates of reſentment 
and revenge ? At this day the beſt ſubje&ts among the 
ceatholics, and many there are very much to be de- 
pended on, notwithſtanding- all their oppreſfions, 
are the men of landed property: how impolitick to 
: wiſh to leflen the num ber! to be defiroits of eutting 
off two millions of peaſantry from evety poffibIz con- 
nection that can influence their ſubmiſſion. The Time 


obſervation is applicable ro mortgages, "and in thort to 


all inveſtments of money within the kingdom, 

: Surely the obedience of a man who has property in 
the realm is much ſecurer than if all be is worth is in 
the Engliſh or Dutch funds! While property lay ex- 
poſed to the practiees of power, the great body of the 
people who had been ſtripped of their all were more en- 


"raged than converted: they adhered to the perſuaſion 
ok their forefathers with the ſteadieſt and moſt db ter- 


1 mined zeal; while the pr iefts, actuated by che ſpirit of 


a thouſand inducements, made proſe) tes = 1». Sag 


„neh proteſtants in defiatice of every Gang 
And the great glaring fact yet temains, ant ſtead: 
mitted by the warmeſt advotates for the laws of diſ- 

1 _cbvery that the ONE renten has not gained 


upon 
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„upon che; oatholie in poiat..of,pumbers,, but on. the 


| contrary that the latter bas been rather on the jacreaſe. 
Public liſts have been returned in the ſeveral. digęęſes 
» which confirm this fact; and the intelligence I receiy- 
led Oy ſpoke the fame, JADgUABF=,; viddst 


His ebyjolhbmag {+ 415 4 1116 pie dh 
at 


As it is the great body of the common people t 
form the ſtrength of a country when willing ſubjedts, 
and, its weakneſs when in. affected, this fact i is a de- 
Seiſion of the queſtion : afrer ſeventy » years undiſturbed 
operation, the ſyſtem adopted i in queen Anne's reign 
bas failed | in this great aim, and meets at this day with 


a more numerous and equally determined body of 


Catholic than it had to oppoſe when firſt promulgated. 


Has ngt the experience of every age, and every nation, 
- proved that the effect is invariable and univerſal ; ? Let 
a religion be 718 it may, and under whatever circum- 

| . ſtances, no ſyſt em of perſecution ever yet bad any 


| other effect than to confirm i its profeſſors in their te- 
nets, and ſpread. their doctrines inſtead of reſtraining 
jew. Thus the great plea of the roman catholic 
_ prieſts, and their merit with their congregations are 
the dangers they hazard, and the perſecutions tbey ſuf- 
fer for the ſake of their faith; arguments that ever had 
aud ever will have weight WY human nature con- 
-Figues, formed of its preſent materials, 8 


{01 


- (19 10 ff 343 % 
is 1. Tas, tin of internal ſecurity i is decided al- 
BY moſt as. ſoon as named : : the ſubmiſſion of the catho- 
lies is, yet felt to be ſo much conſtrained that no idea 
bag been formed, that their being truſted with arms is 
Fenice with the ſafety of the kingdom. Laus founded 
h the very ſpirit of perſecution, and receiving an edge 
In their operation from the unlimited power aſſumed 
has dei, are ſtrangely calculated to 


Con- 


1 


% 
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conciliate dhe aſe ion, nf as 1 mum 


ple All the emotions of the heart of man revolt at 


fuch am idea. It Was the opinion of, ai vaſt, majority of 
the gentlemen; I converſed with on the ſubject, that no 
people could be worſe affected; all Ireland knows and 
agrees in the fact, nay, the arguments for a continua- 


| ie of. be laws of 3 are founded on the. on” 


* 4 


| the importance of their 3 705 fears of an 
. invaſion ſpeak the ſtrength of the . nl the 


Extent of the oppreſſion, „ 8 tegel lle 


«4 * $5 4 
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Tur diſturbances of the edi r "which | 1 7 


5 ten years in ſpite of eyery exertion of legal power, 


were in many circumſtances very remarkable, and, in 
none more ſo than the ſurprizing intelligence among 
the inſurgents where ever found: it was univerſ: [, and 
almoſt inſtantaneous : the numerous bodies of them, at 
whatever diſtance from each other, ſeemed animated 


with one ſoul; and not an inſtance was known in 


that long courſe of time of a ſingle individual betray- 
ing the cauſe; the ſeyereſt threats, and the moſt ſplen- 


did promiſes of reward had no other effect but to draw 


cloſer the bands which connected a multitude, . to, all 


| appearance ſo deſultory. It was then evident that the 
iron rod of oppreſſion had been far enough from ſe- 


curing the obedience, or cruſhing the ſpirit of the, peo- 


ple. And all reflecting men, who conſider the value of 


zeligidüs liberty, will wiſh it never may have that ef- 


ect „ will truſt in the wiſdom of Almighty, God for 


teaching man to reſpect even thoſe prejudices f bis 
brethren that are imbibed as ſacred rights from: their 
earlieſt infancy, that by dear bought experience of the 

futility 
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furllity und ruin of the attempt, the perſeceting ſpirit | 
may ceaſe, and ToLERATION eſtabliſh that harmony 
fänd ſeeurity which fourſcore years experience had 

told us is not to be ger at the One: 2 08 
Murr! — 7 | | os 
rufen d 0 29787 | „n 
0 T if Gt e cherticiis at's a fucceſſon of ee 
ſepiſlatures have failed continually in propagating the 
refigion of government, or in adding to the internal 
Lecurity of the kingdom, much more have they failed 
in the great object of national proſperity. The only 
conſiderable manufacture in Ireland which carries in 
all its parts the appearance of induftry is the linen, 
and it ought neyer to be forgotten that this is ſolely , 
confined to the proteſtant parts of the kingdom yet 
we” may fee from the example of France and other 
coutitries that there is nothing in the roman catholic 
reltgion itſelf that j is incompatible with manufacturing 
| Thdaftry,” The poor catholics in the ſouth of Ireland 


.3 ſpin wook very "generally, but the purchaſers of their 
| labour, and the whole worſted trade i is in the hands of 


the quakers of Clonmell, Carrick, Bandon, &c. The 
fact is, the profeſſors of that religion are under ſuch 
diſcouragements that they cannat-engage in any trade 
Which requires both induſtry and capital. If they 
ſucceed and make a fortune what are they to do with 
it? They can neither buy land, nor take a mortgage, 
nor even fine down the rent of a leaſe. Where is 
there 4 people in the world to be found induſtrious 
undder ſuch a circumſtance? But it ſeems to be the 
meaning, wiſh, and intent of the diſcovery laws, 
that none of them ſhould ever be rich. It is the prin- 
Liple of that ſyſtem that wealthy ſubjects would be 
nuiſances, and therefore every means is taken to re- 
duce, and * them to a ſtate of poverty. If this is 
ry : | not 


benden 


122 9. Dobus! 3: hol 111 C33 | * Shes #2 12 10 t i} 19} 5931 ee 
OA intention of the aws moſt a 


ivable heap of ſelf e that” ever wee 
| ted. io, the world, , The y ae framed in foch x a gl 
Faid habe, ſhall, hays the inducement bp 

would 
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cidentally. gaio. wealth, that. the whole, "Kingdom 
ſhould. not afford him A poſſibility of ipveſting it it, 
FL ake. the laws and their execution into one vie 

Dan A of 'the caſe.is ſo reg the they Fa | 1 
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prieſt i is ; to be tranſported and af; 1 n 
but the maſs is very readily left to them. with i impunity. 
Let the ſame prieſt, however, make 7 4 fortune by his 
maſs, and. from that moment he i is the e object of per- 
ſecution. The domineering ariſtocracy of five hun- 
dred thouſand proteſtants feel the f weets of having two 
millions of faves ; 3 they have not the leaſt obj rg 
tothe tenets of that religion which keeps them 

law of the land i in ſubjection: but property LH 00. 
are too incompatible to live together. | Hence the pt 


_ cial care taken 8 no ſuch Sig 8 e 008 


e 
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'F molt be 2 to own, , that ben T have Wir Sell. | 

| Yemen who have favoured the laws as they now ſtand, 

ME, the dangerous tenets of the church of Rome, 
- "quote. the eruelties which have diſgraced that religion 
in Ireland, and led them into the common routine of 
declamation on that fide the queſtion ; (I cannot call 

it argument, for I never yet heard any thing eh 
ſerved the name) when [ have been a witneſs, to ſuch 
| converſations, I could not but ſmile, to ſee fobferip- 
tions handed about for building a maſs houſe, at, the 


Wop time that the heavieſt vengeance « the law fully 
exe- 


— 
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fell on thoſe who A a landed prope 
LOT done tor f 
ventured a a n age upon it. | g 

49 r 151 To 8 911 3; 7 75 


. is (at faperticia view SF Wake talen of this matter 


a a _lreland, and being at Dublin at the time 4 very 
t part of tlieſe laws was agitated in parliament, I 
trerided the debates, with my mind open to condie- 


Er 


8 A „ 2nd auditor for the mere purpoſe of information: 


2 
1 * 


ß converſed on the ſubject with ſome of the moſt 
ed characters in the kingdom, and I cannot 
15 alt but declare that the ſcope, purport, and aim of * 
| the Jaws of difcovery as executed, are not againſt te 
estholſe religion which increaſes under them, but. 
| againſt the induſtry and property of whoever profeſſes 
that religion. In vain has it been ſaid, that conle- 
quence 3 and power follow property, and that the attack 
| Is made i in order to wound the doctrine through its pro- 
perty, If ſuch was the intention, I reply, that ſeventy 
15 00 ex perience prove the folly and futility of it. 
hole laws have cruſhed all the induſtry, and wrelted 

moſt of the property from the catholies; but the're- 
ligion” triumphs; it is thought to inereaſe. T hoſe 
who DN; ve ſhanded: about calculations to prove a de 
_ creaſe, admit on the face of them that it will require 
FOUR THOUSAND YEARS to make converts of the 
| whole, ſuppoſing that work to go on in future, as it 
bas! in the paſt time. But the whole pretence is an af 
front to common ſenſe, for it implies that you will 
leſſen a a religion by perſecuting it: all hiſtory and ex- 
reges nN ſuch a propoſition, 


Tur Gem purſued in [reland has bad no Scher 
tendeney but that of driving out of the kingdom all the 
perſonal wealth of the catholics, and prohibiting their 


induſtry SU it. Fur. face of the country, every 
Soy | | g object 


= 
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object in ſhot which” preſents- rſelf- to the eye cf 
wavelet; tells him how eff ly this has been der 


I urge ie not as” 70 argument; the whole kingdom 


ſpeaks it ds a fact We have ſeen chat this condutt has 
not converted the people to the religion of government 
and inſtead of adding to the internal ſecurity of fe 
realm, it has endangered it; if therefore it does not 
add to the national proſperity, for hat purpoſe büt 
ihat of private tyranny could it have been embratced 


And perſiſted in? Miſtaken ideas of private intereſt ac= 


edunt for the actions of individuals, but what" coutd- 
have influenced the britiſh government to permit 4 
ſyſtem which muſt inevitably prevent the iſland froi 
ever Ry” WIE 1 carmel x NPE 
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*% breed to whe: amb welfare it muſt appear 
5 extremely evident to the unprejudiced, that. an ariſto- 


cracy/of ſive hundred thouſand proteſtants, cruſhing 
the induſtry of two millions of poor catholits; can 


never advance the public intereſt. Secure the induſtry 
ef your people, and leave their religion to itſelf. Ie 


is their hands, not their faith, you want; but do not 
tie theſe behind them, and then aſ why they vent 
better employed. How is agriculture to flouriſh; ma- 


nufactures to be eſtabliſhed, or commerce to l in 


a dependant country labouring under great difad- 
vantages, if the united capitals, induſtry, activity and 
attention of the whole community, be not employed for 
ſuch purpoſes ? When the territory of an iſland lies in 
ſuch a wretched ſtate, that though bleſſed with'a better 

ſoil it yields, on compariſon with England, as only g | 

to 11: when manufactures are of ſo ſickly a growth as 
to be confined almoſt to one province, And when trade 2 


is known to exiſt only by the ſhips of other countries 


d | | ap pour: — 
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apgearing in the 1 while a kingdom is in ſueh 
a-ſituation, is it wiſdom to perſiſt ĩn a ſyſtem which = 
has no other effect than to clog, defeat, or exterminate 
the capital and induſtry of four- fifths of the inhabi- 
tants ] Surely the gentlemen of that county, when 
they complain of reſtricted commerce, and the remit- 
tance af the rentals of the abſentees to England, cannot 
be thought ſerious in lamenting the ſituation of their 
country, while they continue wedded to that internal 
ruin which is the work of their own hands, and the fax 
vouxite child of their moſt actiye exertions. Com- 
plain not of reſtrictions while you yourſelves inforce 
the moſt enormous reſtriction; for what are the body 
of abſentees when compared with the abſence of in- 
duſtry and wealth from the immenſe maſs of two mil- 
lions of ſubjects. I ſhould be well founded in the aſ- 
_ fertiou that both theſe evils, great and acknowledged 
as they are, are trifles when compared with the poverty 
and debility which .ceſult from the oppreſſion of the 
roman catholics. Encourage the induſtry of thoſe two 
millions of idle people, and the wealth ariſing from it, 
will make ample rode for moſt of the evils com- 
plained of in Ireland. This remedy is in your 
hands; you have no * to fear; no . to 
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of, ſmall property, reſorting to the armies of France, 
Spain, Sardinia, and Auſtria, for employment. Can 
it be imagined, that they would be fo ready to leave 
their on country, if they could ſtay in it with any 

proſpect of promotion, ſucceſsful induſtry, or even li- 
beral protection ? It is known they would not; and 
chat d a Cifferent as. inſtead of adding firength 
Sinns inc e | FF o 
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40 dhe enemies of cis empire; they would he among | 


: A 12 foremoſt to enrich aan” it. 
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| the friends of the law, that gentlemen in England are 


apt very much to miſtake the point from being ig · 


norunt of [Iriſh popery, which from the ignorance of 
| the people, is more bigoted than any thing known jn 


the Mer kingdom : alſo that the papiſts in England 
are not claimant en eee e ee ee | 
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leaſt examination; oppreſſion has reduced the major 


part of the Iriſſi cxtholics to a poor ignorant rabble; 
you have made them ignbrant, and then it is cried 
your ignorance j 2 reaſon. for keeping you o you 
in, and die in ignorance, for you 
are too wretched to be enlightened. / Take it as argu» _ 
ment, of Humanity, i it is of a moſt precious kind. In 
all other parts of Europe the catholic religion has | 
wn:mild and even tolerant; a ſofter humanity is 
ſeen diffuſed in thoſe countries, once the moſt bigoted; 
Spain and Portugal are no longer what they were. 
Had property taken its natural courſe in Ireland, the 
religion of the catholics there would have improved 
with that of *their neighbours; Ignorance is the child 
of poverty, and you cannot expect the modern im- 
provements, which have reſulted from diſſeminated in- 
duſtry and wealth, ſhould ſpread among a ſect, whoſe 
property you have detached, and whoſe induſtry you 
have cruſhed : to ſtigmarize them with ignorance and 
bigotry, therefore, is to reproach them with the evils 


which your own conduct has entailed; it is to bury 
e them 
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chm in drknes, and wild them becauſe ahey ar not £ 


Se der claim your ate they do A As Readily 
at this moment as they did fourſcore years ago; your 
ſyſtem therefore has utterly failed even in this reſpec, 


Has the rod of oppreſſion obliterated the memory or 


tradition of better days? Has ſeverity conciliated the 
forgiveneſs of paſt, perhaps neceſſary i injuries? Would 
protection, favour, and encouragement add freſh ſtings 
to their reſentments ? None can aſſert it. Ample ex- 
perience ought to have convinced you, that the harſh- 
neſs of the law has hot annihilated A ſingle claim; if 


claims could have reſtored their eſtates, they would 


have regained them before now: but here, as I ſhewed 


before, the laws have weakened inſtead of ſtrengthening _ 


the proteſtant intereſt; had a milder ſyſtem encouraged 


their induſtry and property, they would have had ſome- . 
"thing to loſe, and would, with an enemy in the land. 


have thought twice before they joined him; in ſuch a 
caſe whatever they had got would be endangered, and 
the hope of being reinſtated i in antient poſſeſſions, being 
diſtant and hazardous, preſent advantage might have 
induced them not only to be quiet, but to have de- 
fended the government, under whoſe humanity they 
found protection and happineſs. Compare ſuch a ſitua- 
tion with the preſent, and then determine whether 
the ſyſtem you have perſiſted in has added a jot to the 
ſecurity of your poſſeſſions. 


Bur let me aſk, if theſe catholic claims, on the 
landed property, were not full as ſtrong an argument 
in the reign of King William as they are at preſent ? 
The moment of conflict was then but juſt decided; if 
Vor. II. * | ever 
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ever ;Fangour and; danger could ariſe. from, chem! hot 


certainly my the ſeaſon of apprehenſion; ; but dk i 68- | 


ate: 10 oblerye, that that wiſe, monarch would permit 
few acts to paſs, to oppteſs the cathoſics. It as not 


| until the reign of Anne, that the great ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion was opened: if therefore theſe laws were un: 
neceſſary from the revolution to the death of King 5 


William, and the experience of that reign tells us r 
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ag, as bnlightened foirit. of” TOLERATION, ſo well 
Fee and practiſed in the greateſt part of Europe, 
is making progreſs every day, ſave in Ireland alone: 
while the proteſtant religion enjoys peace and protes- 
tion in catholic countries; why ſhould, a nation, in 
all other reſpects ſo generous and liberal as, the lciſh, 
Nine at home what they receive and enjoy abroad, 


+ 1 eohqio 


As the abſurdity of the preſent frftem can no longer 
be doubted, the queſtion is, in what degree it ſnould 


immediately be changed ? Would it. be prudent: di- 


rely t to arm, and put upon a level with the reſt of the 
community, fo large and neceſſarily, ſo diſguſted | a 
body of the "recple 2 Great ſudden changes are rarely 
prudent ; 35 old habits are not immediately laid aſide; 
| and the temper of men's minds, nurſed in ignorance, 
* ſhould have time to open and expand, that they may 
clearly comprehend their true intereſts : for this rea- 
ſon the alteration of the laws ſhould, be. gradual, rather 
than by one or two repealing clauſes, at once to over- 
throw the whole. But all things conſidered, there 
ought not to be a ſingle ſeſſions without doing ſome- 
thing in ſo neceſſary a work. For inſtance, in one 


ſeſſions to 0 © them a us Ga, mortgages ; in 
. l another 
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| thibeb@46P ßürchakg lands ; lä third, i fetal the - 
abomisable premiums on che dite of” a family 


ugainſt iiſell, 'by-reftoring to parents their rights; ; in 
# fourth; maſs to be rendered legal; in à fifth, 2 ſeni- 


natyſe to be eſtabliſhed by law, for the education of 


prieſts, and a biſhop to be allowed, with thoſe powers 
which are neceſlary for the exerciſe of the religion; by 
which means the foreign intereſt from à prieſthood, en- 
tirely educated abroad, would be at once cut off. Thus 
far the moſt zealous friends to the proteſtant religion 
could not object upon any well founded principles. 
When once the operations of the new ſyſtem had raiſed 
a ſpirit of induſtry, and attendant wealth among the 
lower claſſes of them, no evil conſequences would flow 
from permitting them the uſe of arms. Give them an 
-thtereſt in the kingdom, and they will uſe their arms, 
not to overturn, but to defend it. Upon firſt prin- 
ciples, it is a miſerable government, which acknow- 
Tedges itſelf incapable of retaining men to their obedi- 
*etice that have arms in their hands; and ſuch an one 
as is to be found in Ireland alone. In like manner 1 


ſhould apprehend that it might be proper to give them 


a voice in the election of members of parliament. 


There is oreat reaſon to believe, that they will not be 
treated by gentlemen in the country in the manner 
they eue to = until this ſort of i importance is given 


; 25 N h 1 Met rev 34 
kr it in general be remembered, that no o country 
in the world has felt any inconveniencies from the 


mot liberal ſpirit of toleration: that on the contraty, 
thoſe are univerſally acknowledged to be the moſt 


proſperous; and the moſt flouriſhing,” which have 
governed their ſubjects on the moſt tolerating płin- 
ciples That other countries, which have been 


E# - actu- 
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actuated by the ſpirit of bigotry, ER continued poor, 
weak, and helpleſs : : theſe are circumſtances Which 
bear ſo immediately upon the queſtion, that we may 
determine, without any hazard of extravagance, that 
Ireland will never proſper to any great degree until ſhe 
profits by the example of her neighbours. Let her 
diſmiſs her illiberal fears and apprehenſions; let her 
keep pace with the improvement of the age, and with 
the mild ſpirit of European manners, let her trans- 
fer her anxiety from the faith to the induſtry of her 
ſubjects; let her embrace, cheriſh, and protect the ca- 
tholics as good ſubjects, and they will become ſuch; 
let her, deſpiſing and deteſting every ſpecies of re- 

ligious perſecution, conſider all religions as brethren, 
employed in one great aim, the wealth, power, and 
happineſs ef the general community; let theſe be the 
maxims of her policy, and ſhe will no longer com- 
plain of poverty and debility, ſhe will be at home 
ane, and abroad formidable, 


SECTION VII. 


Price of Proviſions. 
IN the ſpeculations of modern politicians, ſo many 
concluſions have been drawn from the prices of 
proviſions in different countries, and ſome of them 
with ſo much reaſon, that every one muſt readily ad- 
mit a conſiderable degree of importance to be annexed 
to ſuch information: with this view, T was 48 par- 


ticular in theſe enquiries as ] had been before in my 
"Enghi iſh 
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Fogiith. joutpies. The prices are as follow upon an 
ayęrage of the whole Jonny ; 


Beef — — 2 per lb, 
Mutton — T * 
N — 31 
l — 3 
Butter — — SE 

A chicken — 22 

* turkey | — — 102 2 
A — 35 


x order for a compariſon, 1 ſhall add the prices of 


| my e tours. 3 + 


34 30 © 1 Tz 27 
8 
0s 2 V S SS 
Anon 2 | 4 4 2 S 8 
The Southern Tour, 1767, 481 7 4 1 
The Northern Tour, 1768, |6 | 3 |; 
The Eaſtern Tour, 1770, 62 32 32 
Average of the three, 67 | 3x 34 
Ireland in 1776, HII. | 


avail of the four meats in England, 34d. | 
% — 254, 


Ireland to England AS II to 14. 8 3 


1 $HOULD remark, that there has been very little va- 
riation in the prices of meat in England ſince the dates 
of thoſe journies; the rates in Ireland are higher 
than conceived them, and do not from cheapneſs af- 
ford any reaſon to conclude that country, as far as 
_ cattle extends, to be in a ſtate of backwardneſs. 
The whole of theſe minutes, however, concerns the 
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home conſuwption-only, for as to the immenſa trade | 
in beef and. park (of which hereafter): their rates are 


conſiderably under theſe, as may be ſuppoſed from the 


| greatneſs of the ſcale, in like manner as the conſump» 
tion prices in England are near double thoſe of the 


Ce _ 0 


1 


ven cauſes'; Firſt, The ſmallneſs of the demand; the 
towns are few, ſmall, and poor; and all gentlemen's 


families raiſe a quantity for themſelves. Second, The 


plenty of potatoes upon which they are fed, being 


| vaſtly greater, and diſpenſed with leſs ceconomyi than 


the corn in England, upon which poultry is: there 


reared, Third, The extreme warmth of the cabbins, 


in which the young broods are nouriſhed. Fowrth, 
The natural produce of white clover, which is much 
greater than in England, and upon the ſeeds of which, 


young tiirkies, in particular, are adyantageouſly fed. 


.Þ:know-a'gentleman in England, who. reared an 


-amazing nymber-of turkies and peachicks the year 
his lan was ſown with white clover, 2 t the ſoil be- 
ing improper it laſted but ane year, and 


e neither be» 
r nor after had ſuch en with thoſe n 
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FOR. a beet, ſo very far bebind us A Eftlane; to 
have got ſuddenly ſo much the ſtart in the article 


77 roads, is à ſpectacle that cannot fail to ſtrike 
the Engliſh traveller exceedingly.” But from this com- 
meudsdon. the turnpikes i in general muſt be excluded, 


they 


tre hn ſo extremely cheap is owing to * 
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ended as the bye roads are admirable; It is 
a eommon complaint; that the tolls of the turnpikes are 
ſc many jobs, and the 1 left in e diſ- 
Buse che kinglo n. 

1 10 33 14 . | 
THE Fun is the ſyſlem on which 4 700 
ones are made. Any perſon wiſhing to make or mend 
a road, has it meaſured by two perſons, who ſwear to 
the meaſurement before a juſtice of the peace. It is 
defcribed-as leading from one market town to another 
(it matters not in what direction) that it will be a 
public good, and that it will require ſueh a ſum, per 
perch, of twenty-one feet, to make or repair the ſame; 
à certificate to this purpoſe (of which printed forms 
are ſold) with the blanks filled up, is ſigned by the 
meaſurers, and alſo by two perſons called overſeers, 
dne of whom is uſually the perſon applying for the 
road,” the other the labourer he intends to employ as 
an overſeer of the work, who ſwears alſo before the 
Juſtice the truth of the valuation. The certificate, 
thus prepared, is given by any perſon to ſome one 
of the grand jury, at either of the aſſizes, but uſually 
in the ſpring. When all the common buſineſs of 
trials is over, the jury meets on that of roads; the 
chairman reads the certificates, and they are all put 
to the vote, whether to be granted or not. If rejected 
they are torn in pieces and no farther notice taken, if 
granted they are put on the file, 


Tris vote of approbation, without any farther 

| form, enables the. perſon, who applied for the preſent- 

ment, immediately to conſtruct or repair the road in 
queſtion, which he muſt do at his on expence, he 
muſt finiſn it by the following aſſizes, when he is to 
50g 2. certificate of his having expended the money 
25,19 L 4 _ pur» 


— 
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purfüant td the A picken 8 this conifiens is digaed | 
by the foremany who alſo ſigns an order on the-trea- 
_ fiter of the county to pay him, which is done imme- 
diately. In like manner are bridges, houſes of cor- 
rection, gaols, &c. built and repaired. If a bridge 
over a river, which parts two counties, half is done 
by nec 3 2x Ne "_ 6. the other {gs mere 


Tur expence of theſe tha is | raiſed bye a tax e on 
the lands, paid by the tenant; in ſome counties it is 
acreable, but in others it is on the plough land, and As 
no two plough lands are of the ſame ſize, is a very 
unequal tax. In the county of Meath it is acreable, 
and amounts to one ſhilling, being the higheſt in Ire- 
| land; but in generab it is from three pence to ſix pence 
per acre, and amounts of late years, through the whole 
kingdom, to one hundred and forty thouſand pounds 
ee 1 0 5 

i Tas lenden will very rarely grant a preſentment for 
a road, which amounts to above fifty pounds, or for 
more than ſix or ſeven ſhillings a perch, ſo that if a 

perſon wants more to be made than ſuch a ſum will do, 
he divides it into two or three different meaſurements 
or preſentments, in order that part may be rejected 
without the whole. By act of parliament all preſent- 

ment roads: muſt be twenty-one feet wide at leaſt from 
fence to ace and fourteen feet of it formed with 
| ſons or _ , 

Ch | 
bs the power of he grand, jury extends in this 
manner to the cutting new roads, where none ever 
wete before, as well as to the repairing. and wideniog 
old ones, excluſive, howeyer, of parks, gardens, 
Ke. it was neceſſary to put à reſtriction againſt the 

wanton 
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onde. expence of it. | Any aa ,may. be 


traverſed that is oppoſed, by denying the allegations of 
the.certificate z this is ſure of delaying it until another 
aſſizes, and i in the mean time perſons are appointed to 
view the line of road demanded, and report on the 
neceſſity or hardſhip of the caſe. Tne payment of the 
money may alſo be traverſed after the certificate of its 
being laid out; for if any perſon views, and finds it 
a manifeſt impoſition and job, he has that power to 

delay payment until the cauſe is cleared up and proved. 
But this traverſe is not common. Any perſons are 
eligible for aſking preſentments; but it is uſually 
done only by reſident gentlemen, agents, clergy, or 
reſpectable tenantry. It follows neceſſarily, that every 
perſon is deſirous of making the roads leading to his 
__ .own-houſe, and that private intereſt alone is conſidered 
in it, which I have heard objected to the meaſure; 
but this I muſt own appears to me the great merit of 
it. Whenever individuals act for the public alone, 
the public is very badly ſerved ; but when the purſuit 
of their own intereſt is the way to benefit the public, 
then is the public good ſure to be promoted; ſuch is 
the caſe of preſentment roads; for a few years the good 
roads were all found leading from houſes like rays from 
a center, with a ſurrounding ſpace, without any com- 
munication; but every year brought the remedy, un- 
til in a ſhort time, thoſe rays, pointing from ſo many 
centers, met, and then the communication was com- 
| plete, The original act paſſed but ſeventeen years 
ago, and the effect of it in all parts of the kingdom is 
fo great, that I found it perfectly practicable to travel 
upon wheels by a map; I will go here, I will go 
there; I could trace a route upon paper as wild as 
fancy could diQtate, and everywhere I found beau- 
tiful roads without break or hindrance, to enable 
| me 
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realize y- deſigo- What a figure would a pete 
ſan make in England, who ſhould attempt to move in 
that manner, Where the roads, as Dr. Burn has very 
well obſerved, are almoſt in as bad a ſtate as in the 
time of Philip and Mary. In a few years there will 
not be a bad road, except turnpikes, in all Ireland. ä 
The money raiſed for this firſt and moſt important of 
all national purpoſes, is expended among the people 
who pay it, employs themſelves and their teams, en- 
courages their agriculture, and facilitates ſo greatly 
the improvement of waſte lands, that it ought always 
to be conſidered as the firſt = to any moan 


enn | . 'S. Fa 348K J 


A 


Er firſ, roads i in common with e were "Hand 
out of the general treaſure of the county, but by A 
ſubſequent act, the road tax is now on baronies; each 
barony. pays for its own roads, By another act, juries 
were enabled to grant preſentments of narrow moun- 
fain roads, at two ſhillings and ſix- pence a perch, By 
another, they were empowered to grant preſentments 
of; footpaths, by the ſide of roads, to one ſhilling a 
pexch,. By a very late act, they are alſo enabled to 
| contract, at three halfpence per perch per annum, from 
the firſt making of a road, for keeping it in repair, 
which before could not be done without a freſh pre- 
ſentment. Arthur French, Eſq; of Moniva, whoſe 
agriculture is deſcribed in the preceding minutes, and 
who at that time repreſented the county of Galway, 
was the worthy ciitzen who firſt brought this excellent 
meaſure into parliament: Ireland, and every, trayeller 
that ever viſits it, ought, to- the lateſt time, to reyere 
the memory of ſuch a diſtinguiſhed benefactor to the 
public. Before that time the a like thoſe of Eng- 
land, remained impaſſable, under the miſerable police 


of 
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of the ſix days labour. Similar good effects would here 
flow' from adopting the meaſure, which'wouldieafe the 
kingdom of a great burthen in its public effect ab- 
ſolutely contemptible ; and the tax here, as in Ire- 
land, ought to be ſo laid, as to be borne by the _—y | 
WO buſineſs it is at preſent to repair. TO 

„Dres the imperfections of the Iriſh 3 1 hails 
only to remark, that juries ſhould, in ſome caſes, be 
more ready than they are to grant theſe preſentments. 
In general, they are extremely liberal, but ſometimes 
they take filly freaks of giving none, or very few. 
Experience having proved from the general goodneſs 
of the roads, that abuſes cannot be very great, they 
mould go on with ſpirit to perfect the great work 
throughout the kingdom ; ; and as a check upon thoſe 
who lay out the money, it might perhaps be adviſeable 
to print county maps of the preſentment roads,' with 
_ correſponding liſts and tables of the names of all per- 
ſons who have obtained preſentments, the ſums they 
received, and for what roads. Theſe ſhould be given 
freely by the jurymen, to all their acquaintance, that 
every man might know, to whoſe careleſſneſs or job. 
bing, the public was indebted for bad roads, when 
they had paid for good ones. Such a practice would : 
ien deter many. | 21112 


"Ae 11,42, 642 acres. in the kingdom, one Hundred | 
and forty thouſand pounds a year amount to juſt 
three-pence ' an acre for the whole territory, à vety 
trifling'tax for ſuch an improvement, and which almoſt 
Tanks in public 915 and benefit with chat of the 2 
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| by hire, is five hundred per c Mt. 4 
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I is! not to! 9180 rr ſingly that Irelant is; in- 


| debted for the g : 190075 © ir her roads; Another eitcum- 
ially 


Mines" Calls mat for obſervation, which i is the ver 


Hicle of kantige "all Jand- carriage in that kingdom 


is" performed with one-horſe cars or carts. Thoſe of 
the poor people are Wretched things, formed with a 
view to cheapneſs alone; and the loads they carry on 
them when working by the day are ſuch as an Engliſh- 
man would be aſhamed to take in a wheelbarrow, yet 


they ſuffer their horſes | to walk 1 * flow with theſe 
fk of this ſort, 7 oe 


burthens, that T am confident, w W. 


land. Even when they w 
Toads are mere 


* 


* 


not Wir to e er 
garrens, miſerable A are, would draw. Cats, 


| oy which. wotk x 


h, Edpfidering the 
ndred weight have 
ils. The low-' 

n nou 25 Ingus gountry ; 3 but 
mes -* os is in general 
a great diſadvantage to - nal. Great numbers 
of theſe cars conſiſt only c fa flat 
tree, on which a few ſacks, e or ſtones, may be 
laid, or a little heap of Fravel in the center. Others 
have ſide- boards, and ſome baſkets fixed. But ſuch an 


imperfect and miſerable machine deſerves not a mo- 


. ment's attention; the object of 1 importance ariſing only 
n one horſe for amd or dec 


#6 A | BAYS: No LY ject” 
Sonn dra baue carts very + wat de in reſpect 
ot ſtrength, but ſo heavy, as to be almoſt as faulty as 


the common car. Others have larger and heaviet two- 
| horſe 
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tiorſe carts 3 aud Aa . have been abſurd enoilgh, to 
introduce Engliſh waggons. "The, well-made roads, 
preſerving themſelves for ſo many years, is owing to 
this practice of uſing one-horſe carriages,” which is 
worthy of univerſal imitation, Notwithſtanding. the. 
expence beſtowed on the turnpikes in England, great 
numbers of them are in a moſt wretched ſtate, which 
will continue while the legiſlature permits. ſo many 
horſes to be harneſſed in one carriage. A proof how 

little one-horſe carriages wear roads, is the method 
uſed in Ireland to conſtruét them; they throw up a 
foundation of earth in the middle of the ſpace from 
the outſides, on that they immediately form a layer of 
lime-ſtone, broken to the ſize of a turkey's egg; on 
this a thin ſcattering of earth to bind the ſtones. to- 
gether, and over that a coat of gravel, where it is to 
be had. Their carriages conſidered, no fault is to be 
found with this mode, for the road is beautiful. and 
durable, but being all finiſhed at once, with very little 
or no time for ſettling, an Engliſh waggon would pre- 43 
ſently cut through the whole,. and demoliſh the,road | | 

as ſoon as made, nenn under an | 
ad coaches. 5 


I have weighed common cars in Ireland, and find the 
lighteft weigh 2 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 Id. good carts for one 
horfe at Mr. O*Neil's, 4 cwt. 2 qrs. 211b, and Lord 

 Kingſborough had larger carts from Dublin, with five- 
feet wheels, which weighed 7©C. but theſe are much too 
heavy, in the lightneſs of the machine conſiſts a great 
part of the merit. A common Engliſh waggon with 
| nine inch wheels Tow 5 5 er, to en tons. 1 
built 


> 
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built a; nartow wheel one in Suffolk for fout hors, 

the weigh 2016 u a5 C. bis cbköd 1993 

| Iron Iliw hate is: 1301 * Bi 503 b enen. . 
J 


6 2 the Triſh. car draws, , 00 

Ct eig bi of Carriage, e ee Ae 14. 
F 4 $4 Sp aorta | 3627 + . th 9 2 

1 Ia a broad wheeled Waggon, 8 — 7 I 0 
bs a narrow e, „ POT PRI pr oy R 17 * 1 


2 * 7 15 ; F 


0 de taken into the queſtion, as it is inapplicable to a 


profitable load of any thing, except a ſingle block, 


or ſacks. It is abſolutely neceſſary a cart ſhould. be 
capacious enough for a very light but | bulky load, 
ſuch as malt, duſt, bran, dry aſhes, Ke. as well 25 
for hay and ftraw., The Suffolk waggon for four hor- 
. ſes is twelve feet long, four broad, and two deep in 
the ſides and ends, conſequent] ys. the. body of it qon- 

tains juſt 96 cubical feet; the end ladders extended 
for hay vr: ſtraw; four feet more, and there was a fixed 
ſide one, which added two feet to the breadth, confe- 
quently the ſurface on which hay was built, extended 
juſt ninety-ſix ſquare feet. In a great variety of uſes, 
to which I, applied that waggon, I found four 


middling horſes, worth about twelve pounds each, 
would draw a full load of every thing in it; viz. from 


bfty;to- ſixty hundred weight of hay, 4 quarters 
off wheat, or fiſty- five hundred weight, and the ſul- 

lage of Bury ſheets. by computation, judging by the 
labdur of the horſes to a much greater ,weight,. Petr 
aps above three tons. I have more than once taken 
thoſe;meaſures as a guide for a pne;horſe. carte: tongiye 
onechos ſe an exact proportion of what four did i in that 


Waggon, the dimenſions of che cart muſt, be as fol- 


bc 21112 | | low : .. 


Tun extreme lightneſs of: che common car is | not 


a 
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low the bo of it Mmuſt de juſt fou ſdet long three 

feet broad, and two feet deep; the gend dadders each 
one foot; and the fide ones ſix inches. This w will. 
upon a par with the waggon; but L gave the carts the 
advantage, by end ladders, being each eighteen in- 


ches, and the ſide ones twelve, which made the whole 
ſarface -thicty-five ſquare feet, four times which is. 
one hundred and forty inſtead of ninety-ſix, pe 
weight of theſe carts complete were from four to five 
Hundred ; the wheels five feet high, and the axletree 
iron, which is eſſential to a light draft; ſuch carts coſt 
in England, complete and painted, from nine pounds 
to ten guineas. Whoever tries them will find a horſe 
Will draw in them far more than the fourth of the load 
| of 2 four horſe team, or than the eighth of an eight 
horſe one, for he will i in a tolerable level er ay 
a ton. i 
111.82 } 99 7 
I have often converſed with the drivers of carriers 
\waggons, as well as with intelligent carters in the ſer- 
vice of farmers, and their accounts have united with 
my own obſervation, to prove that one horſe in eight, 
and to the amount of half a horſe in four, are always 
adfolutely idle, moving on without drawing any 
weight; a moſt unremitting attention is neceſſary even 
for a partial remedy of this, but with careleſs drivers 
the evil is greater; hence, the ſuperiority of horſes 
drawing ſingle, in which mode they cannot fail of 
performing their ſhare of the work. The expence, 
tiduble and diſappointment of an accident, are in 2 
proportion to the ſize of the team; with a broad Whéel- 1 
ef waggon and eight horſes, they are very pour; but | 
"with"eight" carts they are very trifling; if one breaks 
down, the load and cart are raſtly diſtributed among 
| the other ſeven, and little time loſt. When buſineſs is 
OT carried 
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\ cartied'on by-meang,of ſingle horſe carts, every horſe 
in à ſtable is employed; but with waggons, he who 
keeps one, two, or three horſes, muſt ſtand ſtill; and 
what is to be done with five, fix, or ſeven ? It is onhj 
four or eight horſes that form an exact team; but 
great object is the preſervation of the roads; to ſave 
theſe the legiſlature has preſcribed wheels, even ſix- 


teen inches broad, but all ſuch machines are ſo enor- 


mouſiy heavy, that they are ruinous to thoſe who 


uls kbem z [beſides, they form ſuch exag paths for tb 


following teams to walk in, that the hardeſt road is 


preſently eut into ruts, the moſt, ſolid materials ground | 


into duſt, and every exertion in repairing baffled as faſt 
as tried. Roads, which are made annually at a vaſt N 
| expence, are found almoſt impaſſable from the weights, 

carried in waggons. It may be aſſerted, without ex: 
aggeration, that if there were nothing but one? horſe 1 
carriages in England, half the preſent highway expence 


8 — 4 be Lercgg and the roads at the . time oed nen, 


4 160 K 45 held - that the ene 1 8 2 


would at firſt be greater, for a man would not drive 
above, three of them; a man and two boys would do 


for, nige: but why they ſhould not be as well managed þ 
here as in Ireland I cannot ſee; a man there will often 


drive five, ſix, or even eight cars. I have myſelf ſeen 
a ſingle girl drive fix. Even in this reſpect there is an 
advantage which does not attend waggons, a boy could 
any where manage one or two, but twenty boys would 
not be truſted to drive a waggon. Granting, however, 


that the expence under this head was ſomething greater, 


ſtill is it vaſtly more than counterbalanced by the ſu- 
petior advantages ſtated above, which n nee , 
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men part of Trelatid W — 


trees deſtroyed ſhew that the deſtruction has not been 
of any antient date. A vaſt number of the Triſh names 


for hills, mountains, vallies and plains,” have foreſts, 


woods; groves,” or trees, for” the ſignification; *Lord 
Kingſbordugh bas an hundred thouſand” aeres about 
Mitchelſtowyn, in which you muſt take a breathing 
gallop to find a ſtick large enough to beat à dog; yet 
is there not an eneloſure without the remnamts of 
trees, many of them large; nor is it a'pecuftiariry-to 


that eſtate: in a word, the greateſt part of the king. 
dom exhibits a naked, bleak, dreary view for want of 


wood, which has been deſtroyed for a century paſt, 
with the moſt thoughtieſs prodigality, and ſtill &enti- 


nues to be cut and waſted, as if it was net wortk the 
preſervation. The Baltic fir ſupplies all the uſes of the 
kingdom, even thoſe for which nothing is proper but 
dak; and the diſtance of all the ports of Ireland from 
that ſea, makes the ſupply much dearer than * is 10 | 


England, | 


32 


In: „ wich peatlemen, 1 Poll chew very 
generally laid the deſtruction of timber to the common 


people; who, they ſay, have an averſion- to à tree; 


at the earlieſt age they ſteal it for a walking- ſtick; af- 
terwards for a ſpade handle; later for a car ſhaft; and 
later ſtill for a cabbin rafter ; that the poor do ſteal it 


is certain, but I am clear the gentlemen of the country 
. WWW M m 


70 22. 


A been, one hundred contiguous acres are not to be 
found without evident figns, that they were once 
wood, or at leaſt very well wooded. Trees, and the 
roots of trees of the largeſt ſize, are dug up in all the 
| bogs; and in the cultivated countries, the ſtumps of 
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wen thank themſelyes., Is it che conſumption of ſticks 
_ and, e deſtroyed millions of acres Ab- 


ufdity;!, The, profligate,  prodigal,, worthleſs lang- 
| 6 cuts down. his acres, and leaves them uaferced 


144 


degainſt cattle, and then he has the impudence to c 


the ſcarcity of trees to the walking-fticks of the pour, | 


Ye and goes into the houſe of commons and votes for an act, 


which lays. 2 penalty of forty ſhillings on any poor 


man having a twig: in bis poſſeſſion, which he cannot 
account for. This act, and twenty more in the ſame 


ſpirit, ſtands at preſent a monument of their ſelf- con- 
demnation and oppreſſion. They have made wood ſo 


ſcarce, that the wretched cottars cannot procure 


onough for their neceſſary conſumption, and then they 


paſs penal laws on their ſtealing, or even poſſeſſing, 
What it is impoſſible for them to buy. If by another 


act you would hang up all the landlords who cut 


woods: without fencing, and deſtroy trees without 
Planting, you would lay your axe to the root of the 
evil; and rid the kingdom of ſome of the greateſt peſts 
in it but in the name of humanity and common ſenſe, 
Jet the poor alone, for whoſe. ſtealing in this, as in 


the kingdom, of woods cut down and not copſed. 
Phe honeſteſt poor upon earth, if in the ſame ſitua- 
ton as the Iriſh, would be ftealers of wood, for they 
mauſt either ſteal or go without what is an abſolute ne- 
eeſſary of life. Inſtead of being the deſtroyers of trees, 
I am confident they may be made preſervers of them; 
recollect Sir William Oſborne's mountaineers; to whom 
he gave a ſew Lombardy poplars, they cheriſhed them 
Je a8 much care as his own. $379ener. could have 
1 At Mitchelſtown, i had opportunities of mak- 

n obſervations. which convinced me. of. the fame 
ng; aw in every reſpect, indeed all over Ireland, 


moſt other caſes, nobody ought to be anſwerable but 
youtſelves. I was an eye-witneſs in various parts of 


the 
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ehe greateſt 'Feddiniels to do wWatebef W6urd Fetbthrgenia 
them to their landlord's favour; Thad "three plant re L 


ative to od, which I have reaſon to believe hn 5 


ani e 5" any part of the kingdom: En 


1 . 
but to keep a liſt of thoſe who appeared as candidates, 
and upon every other occaſion to let them de objects 
of favour. Second, To force all the tenantry to plant 
_ the ann claule i in their leaſes?s?: 1 6 


0 And 40%, that the faid A. B. his hain and. * 
i and will, every gear, during the continuance-of this 


40 HR well an: truly plant, and thoroughly ſecure until = 


e of the ſaid term, from ail injury or damage by 
Si catile, ar otherwiſe, one timber tree for every 


i 3 a6, that are contained in the herein demiſed * 
6 fo e rpvi,νj tht uch. trees ſball be ſupplied gratis, an de- 
if mand, by the ſaid C. D. his heirs and. Mans and in 
3 Tce any trees ſhall die or fail, that in ſuch caſe: the aid 
a A. B. Hall and will plant in the year next ier ſuch 
© death. or failure, an equal number of timber trees in the 
„ ſaid demifed. premiſes, in the place or flead of ſuab tes ur 
. & trees. fo dy:ng (7 failing as aferefaid 3 end in caſe, at 


* the expiratien of the ſaid demiſe, the proper aumber/iaf 


66 irees, of à due age, according to the meaning and intent 


, theſe, premiſes, be not left growing and flanding upon 
. the, ſaid demiſed premiſes, or ſome part thereof; that then 


«© the; ſaid. A. B. his. heirs or aſſigns, ſpall forfeit and pay 
« unto. the ſaid C. D. his heirs and aſſigus, the ſum uf 


& 1 Hill lings for every tree fo dejicient ” acaln, *s Jail 
Aujurx, er negligence. no 3, off 


nf kl proportion of acres per tree to be according to 


circumſtances. It ſhould always be remembered. t that 
the clauſes of 4 leaſe rarcly execute themſelyes; Y it is 


1 >. So 7 
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unums to the cottars who planted "a all + 75 Hts 
nd not to let it depend on the premium alone, 
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| the Jandlord 73;,0r h his agent's attention that muſt Fine! 
- them efficient. [7:1 tenantry every where | is very 21 
agpen daft, unleſs. leaſes for lives are given, but Tup- 5 


07 


poſe them for! ' twenty-one years. In Iretan d their 


erty r ma es this dependance ſtill greater. They * 


al time for the payment ob their rent; they run "i 
trears ; they are threatened or driven; if they pay 
well, Rill they have ſome favour'to aſk, or wre 
in a word, they are in ſuch a ſituation, that attention 
would ſecure the moſt entire compliance with ſuch a 


clauſe. If once, or. twice, upon an eſtate, a man 


was drove for his rent, who neglected the trees, while 
another i in the ſame circumſtances had time given him 
becauſe he preſerved them, the effect would preſently 


be ſeen. © Third, To have a magazine of ſticks, ſpade 


handles, pieces for cars, 8 &c. laid in at the 

cheapeſt tate, and kept for ſelling at prime coſt to 
whoever would buy them. Theſe would want. 70 be 
purchaſed but ſor a few years, as ſma]] plantations, of 
the eqn eſe would in four years furniſh an ample 
* 1 e armor * 


15 241 


2 
a 


1 ar theſe three circumſtances united, would preſent- 

17 plant a country I am convinced; I faw a willingnefs 

among Lord Kingſborough's little tenants to do it, 
me even Who made a beginning the very firſt year; 


and hundreds aſſured me of their moſt affiduous com- 


pliance. Such a plan moſt certainly ſhould net pre- 


.Elude large annual plantations on the land which a 

gentleman keeps in hand; but the beauty of the 
country depends on trees, ſcattered over the whole 
face of it. What a figure would Ireland make on 2 
compariſon with its preſent ſtate, if one tree now ſtod 
bye each cabbin | ! but it is the ſpirit of the Triſh nation 
to attempt every thing by laws, and then leave 'thoſe 


hays to execute themſelves, which indeed with 3 many 
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. Fr q hem is not at 4 amiſs. It is by no means ; Clear, 


whether the 40 which # gives to the tenant A propert er Fil. ; 
the trees he plants, to be aſcertained by : a {jury i the 
end of the leaſe, and paid by the Tandlord, has any 
great tendency to enereaſe the quantity of wood. Tt 
has unfortunately raiſed an undecided queſtion of Jaw, 

whether the act extends to trees, which were originally 
furniſhed from the landlord's Bert or planted in 
conſequence of a clauſe in a leaſe, If it ſhould ſo i in- 
terfere with ſuch plantations, it would be highly miſ- 
chievous: : alſo, for a man to be forced either to buy 
or to ſell his property, at the price fixed by a jury, is 
a, harſh circumſtance. To this cauſe it is probably 
owing, that the plantations made in conſequence of 


that act, are perfectly inſignificant. 


8 
97 


I bave made many very minute calculations of the 
expence, growth, and value of plantations in Ireland, 
and atm convinced from them that there is no applica» 
tion of the beſt land in that kingdom will equal the 
profit of planting the worſt in it. A regard forqbe 
intereſt of poſterity call for the oak and other trees 
which requite more than an age to come to maturity, 
but with other views the quick growing ones are — 
profit much ſuperior; theſe come to perfection ſo 
ſpeedily that three fourths of the landlords of ice 
kingdom might expect to cut where they planted, As 
reap thoſe great profits, which moſt certainJy atteffd 
it. 1,1 bere., are timber willows (fallies as they” Are 
called in, Ireland) which 11e with incredible 1 ta pidity. 
Lhave meaſured them at Mr. Bolton IT near W. 171075. 
twenty one feet higb in the third year f from the plant 
ing, and as. grit ag a larch. With this willow, woods 
would ariſe as ĩt were by enchantment, and all ſorts of 


rin offices. and cabbins might be built of it in ſeven 
3 years 
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of A want of wood when it is to be had withifo niuch! 


hive ſeen them planted; the Lombardy poplat 
makes the ſame lux uriant ſhoots for which it is famous 


in England; and though a ſoft wood, yet it is appli- | 


cable to ſuch a multiplicity of purpoſes, and ſo La, 


| en wat it deſetyes the renten attention. ne 


"As to — ory: are always planted in Wit 1 
a nurſery, I have ſeen very handſome trees as old as 


fifteen years, ſome perhaps older, but even at that | 


age they run incomparably more into head than plants 


in England which have never been tranſplanted. It 
is a great misfortune that a century at leaſt is neceſſary, 
to prove the miſchief of the practice: We know by, 


moſt ample experience that the noble oaks in Englan d 
applicable to the uſe of the large ſhips. of war 'w vere. 


all, /own where they remained. That tree puſhes. its 


tap. root ſo powerfully that 1 have the greateſt reaſon 1 10 


belieye the future growth ſuffers eſſentially from its 


1 being igjured, and I defy the moſt ſkilful nurſeryman 
to take them up upon 2 large ſcale without breaking, 


if it is. broke i in the part where it is an almoſt i imper-" 


10.3 


1 i it is juſt the ſame as cutting it off 
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| foreſt, c or. the waves. 7 ſeveral lantations © 
& } 9 7 4 
ſown oak i in England from twelve | to thirty, 2 an Lee 


forty ears growth, which are 0105 beautiful „ ang. in- 


* . * 


init ely be beyond. 207 thing 1 have ſeen in Trel and, _ 


TE . yet remaining in chat kingdom are 
what e would be > called Cops," ayes 


gon! cut | 


at s it not inen cuſable as ont ny | 


eſs? Barth and beech” thrive wonderfully wherever 
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out. doawn.at various grow the, ſome being permitted te. 
Hand:forty yeats . Attentive landlords ſenceyhanuhey 
cut to preſerve the future ſhoots, othersdo;not; But 
this is by no means the ſy ſtem with a vie to Which 
recommend planting ; timber of any kind cuts 
ſuch will pay double and treble what the ſhoots from; 
any. ſtubs in the world will do, They-may-come tos 
tolerable ſiae, and yield a large value; but the profit 
is not to be compared with the other. To phi oy ; 
| ni rome or tro remake, ee eee 
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willow, poplars, aſh, de. are planted for timber 
to de cut at Whatever age, ten, twenty « or thirty years}. 
whey cut the ſtools will throw out many ſhoots, but 
let it not be imagined that theſe ſhoots will ever again 
become timber; they will never be any thing but 
cope wood, 40 attended in future with no more than 
| 82 copſe profit, which is not half that of timber, in 
ſuch” a caſe the land ſhould be new planted, and the 
old "fools either grubbed up for fuel, or elfe "the 
| growth from them cut very often for faggots ti till the 
new timber gets up enough to drip on and | deftroy it. 
The common practice in Ireland is cutting young: 
trees down when they do not ſhoot well, this i is Ebbe 
verting timber to copſe wood; attention to cutting 'F 
alf the ſhoots but one will train up a ſtem, but 1 
| queſtion whether it will ever make a capital tree: "if 
410 "other ſhoots are not annually cut it will never be 
y tree at all; and yet! it is certainly a fact that the 
1055 thoot i is much finer than the old one, which 125 
by Would have come to nothing; ; but better remove 
entirely than depend on new ſhoots for making 
ee The gentlemen in that kingdom are much 
too apt to think they have got timber, when in fact 
N have nothing but fine large copſe Wood. 
M + ſtrong 
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1 ier Of, ge, 

e ell, (far the age) not half ſo good At 
he ame which in England; one is, many of 1 
were eut hen voung, and aroſe from ſtools; the 

"4 other, their growing out of a bigh dry bank, full of 

rigor of ifqur.rows.of white tharn or apple quick, 

hbeſides thaſe of the trees themſelves. It ĩs a fact that I 

never ſaw a ſingle capital tree growing on theſe banks: 4 
PRES © all hedge trees are difficult to preſerve, and therefore 
5 have been cut when young. Aſh. ia England 

growing fr from a level are generally worth. in forty years, 
« iy forty ſhillings to three pounds, Ang, ] know 
„ trees ſrom fifty to ſixty years growth t that would 
I]. readily at from four to eight pounds, yet the price 
in Ireland i is higher. | Angther practice which, is com- 
mon in that Kingdom is pruning timber trees, and even 
| Bol Oaks. I Was petrified at ſeeing oaks of ten an  fiſteen 

5 „ et Woh with all the fide ſhoots cut off, There are 

5 mal treatiſes, upon planting which recommend this practice 
11 b = Ell as cutting down, young trees to make the better 

22 5 Tbere are no follies which are not counte- | 


great double, dinchep made 
ats ago, and planted wich, double 
grnerally 1aſd,, theſe, for two reaſons 
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woa 0 6, and even ,prefcribed in ſome book or other, 
oF 1 

ut unhappy is it for a kingdom when they ate liſtened 
e Burn your books, and attend to nature; come to 
„n England and view. our oak, qur. aſh, and our heech 
all ſelf ſown, and never curled. with the gexertions of 
att. Shew me ſuch trees from the hands of nuxſery- 
amen and pruners before you waſte your breath with 
Doe Mallow“ ſeaſoning to prove that the 'moſt conoion of 
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© x. the 7 T0 
6025 oF c gperations. of nature & mul be gy the axe or 
unis aok “ e e em ten 


Vince the firſt edition of thoſe papers were printed, a 
9 ) Herr who lives on this eſtate has ſhewn me me inſtances of 


age. 


a why ge e pve Wadi Wn 1 
Ghich have once been made are How fleglectelf ufd in 
fuld, ig owing to the” firſt planting being all that is 
ho! Guck of; 3 the hedges are ſuffered to 'prow for tutte or 
Y Ws years without cutting; eesti ese dr blen 
: is their being ragged, ant open at bottom,” and” full 
of gaps whole perches long. But alt fenees thoufa be 
cut petiodically, for the fame reaſoh that trees Gbght 
never to be touched, their puſhing out many ots, 
os every one that is taken off; this ſhould be re- 
peated every fifteen years; a proper portion of the 
thorns ſhould be plaſhed down to form an impenetra- 
ble live hedge, and the reſt cut off, and made into 
woe ggots. But in the Iriſh way the fences yield no 
8 ef at all. To permit a hedge to grow too long with- 
: 3 cutting, not only ruins it for a e but ſpoile 
| © trees that; are en, with it. een Fes 
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TY TLY, let me ebfeive, 4 that the amazing "net Me 
ON © not planting | ofier grounds for making Ra and 
ſmall hoops, is unpardonable throughout the kingdom, 
| they no where thrive better; a mall one I planted i in 
the county « of Corke grew fix feet the firſt year: 2 at 
"that port there is a conſiderable e 355 EY 
by. - from | Portugal, N 
AP = WO trees, which he has cut up, expecting lan fins 
timber, but in the bodies of them found a variety of rotten knots 
grown over with ſound wood, the places where arms were; many 
1160 ago gut off. Some of the boards for curioſity I, bought of 
1 him 3, he; 18 a very ſenſible attentive man, and has in more than 
forty ears experience made the obſervation, under ſuch à variety 
19 er eircumſtancet, that he often withes (to uſe his d /n labguage) 
the men Who _ trees at the _ — W "OO with him, 
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HE menuce commonly uid. in Ireland is lime; 
* 4inexbauftible quarries of the fineſt lime ſtone 
8 led. in moſt parts of the iſland, with either turf; 
or culm at a moderate price to burn it. To do the gen- 
tlemen of that country juſtice, they underſtand this 
branch of huſbandry very well, and practice it with 
uncommon ſpirit. Their kilns are the beſt I have any 
where ſeen, and great numbers are kept burning the 
whole year through, without a thought of ſtopping | 
on account of the winter. Their draw kilns burn uß 
to forty barrels a day; and what they call French Kiln," 
Which burn the ſtone without breaking, hase been 
made even to five thouſand barrels in à kiln. Mt. 
Leſlie laying ten thouſand barrels on his, land in one 
year, nd Mr. Aldworth a as much, are inftances which 
I” never heard equalled. Upon an average of the 
tout 100 barrels. are laid upon ap Acre at be medium 
price of nine pence, | 
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n usntity is upon. the whola ade” 
The price ſhews the plenty of this manure: in lreland. 
"Fo and any place (which is the caſe) where it can be 
burnt for three · pence and four-pence 1 is truly wonderful, 
K. 1 heh from the | union of turf and lime-ſtone. 

I no where heard of any land that t e 
an or on which. the repetition of it had proved fo 
'difedvantageous? 12 it has > ſometimes! been found in 


England“. 35 
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- L1ME-STONE gravel is a manure peculiar to Ireland, 

and is moſt excellent. It is a blue gravel, mixed with 
tones as large as a man's fiſt, and ſometimes. with a 
elay loam ; but the whole maſs has a very ſtrong ef- 
ferveſcence with acid. On-uncultivated lands it Hast 
ſame wonderful effect as lime, and on clay arable,” 
much greater; but it is beneficial to all ſoils. be 
iſle of Angleſea, a country which much reſembles Ire. 
land, there is a gravel like it, which has alſo ſome ef- 
ſeryeſcence; "et [ never met with it in my other part 
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bia! in 1 is not ſo common as oe”; mas. : 


nuxes. That which i is ofteneſt found is white, and re- 
markably, light; it lies generally under bogs. Shell 


matle i is dredged, up in the ene 2 in tho . 
bout of Waterford, TEE eee eee 
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Ax e the catalogue of manures, 1wifh 1 could add hs 7 
compeſts. formed in well littered farm yards, but there; 
is not any part of huſbandry in the kingdom more 
neglected than this; indeed I have ſcarcely, any where. 
ſeen in the occupation of farmers the leaſt veſtige of 
ſuch a convenience as 2 yard ſurrounded with o 
for the winter ſhelter, and feeding of cattle, All forts 
of animals range about the field in winter, by which 
means the quantity of dung raiſed is contempti ble. 
T6 dwell upon a point of ſuch acknowledged impor- 
tance is needleſs. Time it is to be hoped will in. 
trodyce a better ſyſtem, m. 
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beg g. 
ALTHOUGH the proportion of waſte territory i is —— 


1 apprehend, ſo great in Ireland as it is in England, 
certainly owing to the rights of commonage in the lat- 


ter 
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8 het exiience in 
kk e tracts of defart mountains 65 
erable, Upon theſe lande is ts 'to be 
| TT" profitable: huſbandry in the King 2 
| e Fre ſo T am perſuaded the improvement of 
 Mquntain land to be. By that exprefſion is not to be 
underſtood only very high lands, all waſtes in 1cel nd 
that are not bog they call mountain; ſo that vou hear 
of land under that denomination where even a hillock 
| not to be ſeen. The laigeſt tracts, however, are 
adjoining t to real mountains, eſpecially where they ſlope 

toa large extent gradually to the ſouth, Of this 
fort, Lord Kingſborough has a very extenſive and moſt 
unprofitable range. In examining it, with many ther 
mountains, and in about five TY Ft experience of the 
beginning only- of an improvement under my direc- 
tion there, I had an opportunity of aſcertaining : 2a few 
pointy which, made me better acquainted with => 
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Leland 3 3013 


Pie as at act Nbg the kingdom. By 1 


'few of the circumſtances of this attempt, others who 
1 8 5 8 under ſimilar circumſtances, may 25 


ta bow Mitchelftown towards Cahir, which, hood 
he very wiſely judged was the firſt ſtep to the meliora- 
wow of the waſte parts of his eſtate, as well as a great 
Pale benefit, Fo the fouth fide of this road lime: ſtone 
is found, and on the north fide, the improvement was 

955 a ſpot that included ſome toletable good la land, 
ſame exgeeding rough and ſtoney, and a wet botzgqm 
bxrhere there was a bog two, three, and four feet deep; 
athe land yielded no other profit than being a com- 
Waffe to the adjoining Farm in which way it might 
1 
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p the rent poſſibl of a ſhilling gan, acte: twenty 
yo ouland | acres by 1 Je me in the 7: T 


18 fis ll 


= which, did not ar the ee of Avi rent. 
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of four Lacie faking cab racres, yl 27 05 
ed the firſt work of them, leaving the reſt, and planting 
till winter ?. I cleared two incloſures of ſtones 3 | 
pared and burnt. them; burnt eight hundred. barrels 
of lime, limed one incloſure, and ſowed one-third with 


wheat, a third with rye, and the other with bere, as 


20 
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an experiment; the other field with turnips, which 
from the continual drooght,. failed. Two cabbins were 
built; and the whole expence in five months, includ- 
ing the price of all ploughing and carriage, ( the lat- 
ter from the miſerable cars and garrens at a moſt extra- 
yagant” rate) buying timber, ſteward's wages, &c. 
amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. The mos - 
ment the neighbours underſtood the works were at an 
end, ſome of them offered me ten ſhillings 3 an Acre 
for the land to take it as it was, which is juſt * 
per cent. for the money, but I could have got mor 
| The following were the only data gained: lime burnt 
for Hve-pence' a barrel. Fring with * Staffan ia 


6 (17 0 
NP. Where fericls muſt be done by the day and not the perch, 
which will generally be the caſe in the beginning of an improvg - 
ment in a very wild country, from the Iabourers being totally 
isporant of taking work by meaſure; all that is poſſible ſhouid he 
executed in ſummer, eſpecially i in ſo wet a climate as Ireland 3 and 
ding no more is paid for a day in july than in december. Some 

m my banks fell with the autumn rains, owing to two cauſes ; 


t, Abe i men, inſtead of knowing how to make a diteh woke 


msuntaineers, who! ſearcely knew the right end of à ſpade; aud 
D. s it 17 85 the "ogy ſeaſon that erer was "IPG! in 
ee 7 Fey - 
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Wie kntr 464! 68 46g. an äefes und- done bye 
- hn Acht hillibgs much better 5 burning und 
Wteading the aſhes' depend on weather, dne piece Ct 
abobe twenty ſhillings an acre, the other not five; 'bue 
On an average 1 fhould calculate it at ten Hhillings. 
"The whole operation may be very well done with the 

plough | At twenty ſhillings. Clearing from ſtones and 

Karting away, various; I found a very ſtoney piece 
could be cleared at twelve ſhillings ah acre. A ſingle 
ditch ſeven feet broad, and from three to five deep, the 
bank nine feet high from the bottom of the ditch, coſt 

7 one ſhilling and ſix-pence z but this expence would 

have leſſened when they were more accuſtomed to it: 
conſequently a double fence, with a ſpace between left 


for planting, three ge; 5403 36919 
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My defign* was to Peel a flock of Unten 
| Wich i. the following ſpring, and keep them through 
the ſummer in the mountains, but folding them every 

night in the improvement, in which work I could habt 
inſtructed the people, and when once they had ſeen the 
benefit, . do not think the practice would ever hade 
been loſt. To have provided plenty of turnips for 
their winter ſupport, and improved the breed by giving 
them ſome better tups, but to have done this gradually 
in proportion as their food improved. Turnips to be 
for ſome years the only crop, except ſmall pieces by 
h way of trial.” To have laid down the land to grafs | 
| After” a proper courſe of turnips in the manner and 

with the ſeeds I practiſed in Hartfordfhire, ' Which = 
would have ſhewn what that operation is. There! is 
not à complete meadow in the while _— 
have proportioned the ſheep to the turnips, at, the;rate 
of from twenty to thirty an acre, according to the 


goodneſs of the crop. There is a power in ſuch. waſte 
0 tracts 
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e, of keeping any dumbet in, ſummer ; the com- 

n, people; keep them all the year fon the mountains. 
he: annual product of the improvednland, is, in. this 
ſyſtem; very eaſily aſcertained... Supgaſe only. twenty 


* ſheep per acre, and no more than fifteen lambs from 
them, worth two ſhillings and ſix· pence each, it is 
| thirty- -ſeyen ſhillings and ſix-pence, and the twenty 
fleeces at one ſhilling make fiſty- ſeven ſhilliogs and 
b ſix-pence: about three pound thereſore may be reckon- 
| ed the loweſt value of an acie of turnips at firſt; but 
as ſueceſſive crops on the ſame land improve greatly, 
they would winter more than twenty, and both lambs 
1d wool be more yaluable, ſo that from a variety of 
circumſtances J have attended to in that country, I am 
| clear the common value of the turnips might be car- 
ried to four pounds, and in the courſe of a few yeats 
pethaps to five pounds an acre. And to ſtate the ex- 
pence of ſuch an improvement completely gaiſhed At 
ten pounds an acte, including every article. Whatever; 
three crops: of turnips amply repay the whole, and the 
future produce or. rent of the land, neat profit. This 
would be twenty ſhillings ,an acre; twenty: five ſhil- 
lings are commonly paid for much worſe land. The 
real fact of ſuch improvements is a landlord's accepting 
an eſtate gratis, or at leaſt paying nothing but trouble 
for i it. Nearly ſuch concluſions muſt be drawn [From 
Lord Altamont's mountain works, of which an acy 
| 8 is given in the minutes, I ſhould remark that | 
he pegple I en. ployed, though as ignorant as any;ip 
| tek ngdom, and bad never ſeen a turnip hoe, had. 
the, turnips when 1 ſhewed them the manner, very 
readily, aud though not kiltully, well enough. 59 
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t is 6 to be noted that ſtock ſheep a are only baited, and that 

chiefly in bad e Abe c winters in ale are much milder 
n "England 09 6-2: © 191) 9017 32 !2tbooy 
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prove Weir docili / would not be wantip it was the 
fame with the paring mattock and the Norfolk, turn nlp. I 
wdr, T hey very aa execute "orders, and deem to, 
sive their ineligatien W . 
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Tutir ate feveral maus which mals thels' im- : 
provetnents more profitable and eaſy in Ireland tban 
they are in England. There are no common rights 
to encounter, which are the curſe of our moors. 
Buildings, which in England form one of the heavieſt 
articles, are but a trifling expence ; make the land 
good, and you will let it readily without any at all i 
or at leaſt with an allowance of a tobf towards à cab- 
din; and laſtly, the proportionate value of improved” 
land , compared with that of unimproved, is much higher 
than it is with us, owing to the want of capital ten- 
dering all improvements ſo rare, and to the common” 
people ſo difficult; Three hundred pounds à yeat 
ſteadily employed in ſuch a work, would in à few 
years create an eftate ſufficient for the greateſt un- 
dertakings: but ſucceſs depends on a regular unbroken 
exertion, a point I found very few perſons in Ireland 
thoroughly underſtood, owing to their not being ac- 
cuſtomed to large flocks of ſheep regularly depending 
on turnips. At the ſame time that this work was car- 
rying on, his Lordſhip, by my advice, encouraged the 
peaſantry themſelves to take in ſmall parts of thefe 
mountains. The adjoining farms being out of leaſe, 
he had a power of doing what he pleaſed; 1 marked a 
road, and affigned portions of the waſte on each ſide 
to fuch as were willing to form the fer ces in the man- 
ner preſcribed, to cultivate and inhabit the land, allow- 

g each a guinea towards his cabbin, and 1 wibag 
0 beſt land rent free for three years, and the worſt 
for 20 the eagerneſs with which the poor people 

came 
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their might and fpirit into the great work, of improye his 
ment. They truſted to my aſturance enough to 1 to 
work upon, the di: ches, and actually made a conſid 
able progreſs. In all undertakings of this ſort ; in, . 
land | it is the poor cottars, and the very little kme, 
who Are the belt tools to employ, and the belt tenants... 
fo, let the land to; but this circumſtance raiſes many 71 
enemies to the work; f the better ſort who have been 
uſed, to t tread upon: and oppreſs are ill pleaſed, to ſee any 


e or eren given, to them : and, Wes 
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c fallhood and i ignorance, 1 to par es depre- 
ciate ny undertaking which i is not to conduce to their : 
own benefit; if a Jandiord does not ſteadily reſolve to 
laugh at all this traſh, he had better DEVEL, abi, of. 
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Tarte a as theſe habe been on the 10 e 
tains, yet are the bogs, ſill more negleQed, Ibe. 
minutes of the] journey! ew that a few gentlemen, have, 
executed very meritorious works even in theſe, but 25, 
they, unfortunately for the public, do not live upon, 
any of the, very! extenſive bogs, the inhabitants DA 


the latter deny the appli cation of their rema ks. 5 Bogs 
are 8 7% f ſorts, black ang red. The black bog is ger 
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I the variety bf th 0 which have been ſtarted to 
account for the formation of bogs, difficulties oggur ; 
which are not eaſily ſolved : yet are there many cir- 
eumſtances which aſſiſt in tracing the cauſe, Various 
ſorts of trees, ſome of them of a great ſize, are very 
generally found in them, and uſually at the bottom, 
: oak, fir, and, yew the moſt common; the roots, of 
. theſe trees are faſt in the earth; ſome of the trees ſeem 
broken off, others appear to be cut, but more with 
1 7 marks of fire on them. Under ſome bogs, of a 
conſiderable depth there are yet to be ſeen the 10 0 | 
of land once ploughed. The black bog 19 A5 fol 
veighty maſs, which cuts almoſt like butter, ang un 
examination appears to reſemble rotten wood. Uoder 
the red bogs there is always a ſtratum, if nat equally 
oli with the black bog, nearly ſo, and. makes as 
e fuel. There is upon the black as well as the red 
ones a. ſurface. of that ſpungy vegetable , maſs which 
9 yy cleared away to get at the bog for fuel, but it Is 
allow on theſe, Sound trees are found equally i in 
both. ſorts. . Both differ extremely. from the bogs 1 
ghaye ſeen in England i in the inequality « of the ſurface ; ; 
-othe Iriſh ones are rarely level, but riſe into hills, 1 
have ſeen one in Donnegal which i is a parſe, eben 
of hill, and dale. The ſpontaneous. growth, moſt cor 
mon is heath; with ſome bog myrtle, ru 1 
little ſedgy graſs. As far as I can judge by roads, 2 
üg grave}. of any ſort, clay, earth, &c. i roues the 
bog. and brings good graſs. The : dept th, them is 
- { various,; they have been fathomed to that f fifty feet, 
and ſome, are ſaid, to be ſtill deeper. 555 
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Fels theſe circumſtances it appears; that a foreſt 
cut, burnt, or broken down, is probably the origin of 
a bog. In all countries where wood is ſo common as | 
to be a weed, it is deſtroyed by burning; it is ſo around 
_ "the Baltick, and in America at preſent. The native 
"Iriſh might cut and burn their woods enough for the 
tree to fall, and in the interim between ſuch an opera- 
A tion and ſucceſſive culture, wars and other inteſtine di- 
viſions might prevent it in thoſe ſpots, which fo 
neglected afterwards became bogs. Trees lying very 
thick on the ground would become an impediment to 
all ſtreams and currents, and gathering in their 
: branches, whatever rubbiſh ſuch waters brought with 
them, form a maſs of a ſubſtance which time might 
" purrefy, and give that. acid quality to, which would 
eſerve ſome of the trunks though not the branches 
ok the trees. The circumſtance of red bogs being 
black and ſolid at the bottom, would ſeem to indicate 
that a black bog has received leſs acceſſion from the 
8 growth and putrefaction of vegetables after the forma- 
tion than the red ones, which from ſome circumſtances. 
of ſoil or water might yield a more luxuriant ſurface 
vegetation, till it produced that maſs of ſpunge which 
is now found on the ſurface. That this ſuppoſition 
1 quite ſatisfactory I cannot aſſert, but the effect ap- 
pears to be at leaſt poſſible, and accounts for the diftinc- 
tion between the two kinds. That they receive their 
form and increaſe from a conſtant vegetation appears 
from their riſing into hills, if they did not vegetate the 

| quantity of water they contain would keep them 'on a 
level. The places where the traces of ploughing are 
found, I ſhould ſuppoſe were once fields adjoining to 
the woods, and when the bog roſe to a certain height 
it flowed gradually over the ſurrounding land. 
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Bf ie mene 6 improving them is ts 
pottant Ebhfderation at preſent. Vatlods 'tricthions 
have been Preſerſped, and ſome fmall improvements 
have bebn effected by i felw gentlemen, but at fo large 
an expenet that it ĩs a Queſtion How far their operattons 
anſwered.” Here, therefore, one muſt call in theory to 
our aid f om a deficiency of practice. Fortunately for 
u bog improver, draigs are cut àt To ſmall ah enpence, 
in them, that that neceſſary work is done At à very 
derate coſt. But in ſpungy ones it müſt be repeated 
anhually, according to the fubſtanee of the bog, and 
no other work attended to but ſinking the rains lower 
and lower, by nb means till you comte to the höttem, 
(the neceffity of which is an error) but tilf the 
ſpaces between them will bear an ox in bobts. : Ther 
the ſurface ſhoull be levelled and burnt; and 1 Would 
adviſe nothing to be done for à year br two but rellers 
as heavy as might be, kept repeatedly going oveb it, 
in order tb preſs and conſolidate the ſurface. Before 

any thing elſe was attempted, I would ee the effect of 
this; probably the draining and rolling would bring 
up a freſh furface of vegetables not ſeen before; in that 
'caſe I ſhould have very few doubts of "finiſhing the 
Work with the feeding, "treading, and fold of {hcep, 
which would encourage the white clover and graſſes to 
vegetate Rrongly ; fortunately for any operation with 
Theep they can be kept ſafely, as they 'neverTot in a 
drained bog. A very ingenious friend of mine thinks 
the whole might be done with "ſheep with ftittte'or no 
draining, but from viewing the bogs L art Clear that is 
Impoſſible. During the time"vf rolling und ſheep 
feeding, the rains I would Habe kept clean and opch, 
the labour of which would regularly de leſs and Jes, 
When the Turface was ſo hard as to bear cats „ mafle, 


clay, gravel, or earth, r be carried on Aeertiag 
. to 


Seals hi it boats not be race W a (hafe 
5 through the bog into the gravel or earth beneath: it, 
| boarding © or walling, and plaiſtering with terraſs or 
cement, in order to be able to draw up the under 
ſtratum, as all the chalk in Hartfordſhire is raiſed, that 
is, wound up in buckets; chalk is ſo raiſed and 
| wheeled en! to the land for the price of eight- pence the 
| load of twenty buſhes, and is found a cheap improve- 


ment at chat price, yet the chalk drawers, as they call 


themſelves, earn two ſhillings. and two and ſix- pence 
"each day, Whatever the means uſed, certain it is th at 
bo meadows 2 are equal to thoſe gained by i improving a 
bag; they are of a value which ſcarcely. any other 
lands riſe to: in Ireland I ſhould ſuppoſe it would not 
fall ſhort of forty ſhillings an acre, and riſe i in many 
caſes to 1 Hounds, 
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4 tillage; in the management of the arable ground 
the Iriſh are five centuries behind the beſt cultivargg 
of che Engliſh counties, but the moiſture of the ch- 
mate, and the richneſs of the ſoil, have reared, aſſiſted 
With importations from England, a breed of cattle and 
Tbeep, though not equal to ours, yet not ſo many de- 
grees below them as might be expected from other 
cireumſtances... The price and prof of fattening bul- 
Jocks. and cos are, bY 
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Price of a bullben 
Profit on f 
Price of : 


COW 


ttening * 


| Profit on fattening d ditto 


Tur ſyſtem purſued in bee theſs i is ex 
plained fully in the minutes of the journey. I think 


the profit remarkably ſmall. 


The exportation of beef, 


and its prices, will be given under the article Trade, 
as it forms a principal branch of the commerce of Ireland. 
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1 Fleece. | Profit. 
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c Averages of the Tour Weben 
the North of England, 0 
Ditto Eaſt of England, 


Average of England, 
Average of Ireland,” 


{ 


Average fleece of wool 
| "Ian! s profit on a ſheep | 


From hence the remark I often made in Ireland is 
confirmed, that their ſheep are on an average better 
than thoſe” in England ; ; the weight of the fleece is 
nearly y equal to it, "and profit ratber higher, notwith- 

fanding mutton is dearer in England; this is owing | 
to the price of wool being ſo much higher in Ireland 
than it is with us. The following table will ſhew # _ 
price of it for fourteen years in both kingdoms. 
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47 per cent. higher in Ireland than in 1 England. 


Faon hence it appears, that wool has been amaz- 
ingly. higher in Ireland, which accounts for the 
ſuperiority in the profit of ſheep. _ 
reaſons for the height of price, but the principal are 

a decreaſe in the quantity produced, and at the ſame | 
time an encreaſe in the conſumption. - The bounty « on 6 
the inſand carriage of corn, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, 
has. occaſioned the ploughing up great tracts of ſheep 
walk; and at the ſame time the poor people have im- 

| proved i in their cloathing very much: 
fully ſufficient to account for that riſe in the price 
of wool, which has brought it to higher than the 
| Eoghth rate, There i is, however, another very power- 
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* Un657TLED but very wigs. 
Mr. Joſhua Pine j in the woollen trade, Dublin. 
James Oaks in the woollen trade, Bury, Suffolk. 
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ful reafun, which has had a conſtant operativay: Fay 


which is che cheapneſs of ſpinning; In Teeland this is 
= "wo penes halfpenny and three pence, but i in England 
due pence and ſit pence. Great quantities are there- 
1 fore ſpun into yarn in lidand,. and in that tate ex- | 
ported to En gland, for x the price of the labnur i is ſo 


0. that ayarn manufacturer can afford to give a 


9 20 higher price for wodl than an Engliſh one, and 


vet Tell the yarn itſelf, after the expence of freight i is 
added, as Cheap as Englith | yarg, The quantities of 


Ei vent, &c. een, win be ſeo bemeizer. 
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| tand gentlemen base MP very ſpirited _ at- 
aa in improving cattle and. ſheep in Ireland, ſo 
that the mixture of the Engliſh breed of cattle bas 
ſpread all ever the kingdom; Englich ſheep are alſo 


-extending. The minutes of the journey ſhew that | 


the ſize of the bullocks 1 is 19 encreaſed in the laſt | 


l twenty oe 5 


1 Oil 2 — 


\ 


Bor profiable as 8 are in 3 i are 


not near ſo: as they might de, if turnips were properly 
attended to ; and the reaſon Why oxen and cows yield 


till leſs is the ſame deficiency. The mildneſs of the 
climate enables the ſtock - maſter to do with but little 
winter food, and this natural advantage proves an ar- 


|  tificiat evil, far it prevents thoſe exertions, which the 


farmers in other countries are obliged to make, in order 


do ſupport their Rocks and herds. Mild as the Triſh | 


climate is, the graz iers in Fipperary, that is in the 
ſouth of the kingdom, find nothing more profitable 
than turnipe, though hoeing them is quite unkiovn; 

and by means of that root, ſo very imperfectly 
managed, ſupply Dublin with mutton in tke ſpring, 


to their very great emolument. But the want of 


winter 
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weinktet _"_ is more A; 18 cattle, 1 which 
#1 up bh uch very rich land, ought | to riſe to a ſize which 
2 18 fcarcely ever met with in Ireland, the uſual weight 


being from four to eight hundred; but from four 
hundred and a half to five and ſix handed: weight, 
the common ſize on the rich grounds of Limerick ; 
ſuch land in England is covered with herds that weigh 
from ten to fifteen hundred weight each; this vaſt dif- 
_ ference is owing to their being n 8 ren Bis 


' winters with ſuch a deficiency of food, that their 


growth is ftinted, ſo that when they come upon the 
| Ga bylleck land, they are of a ſize which can never 


be fattened to the weight of Engliſh oxen. The de- 


ficiency in turnips, &c. renders hay very valuable in 
Ixelaad, which occaſions its being given ſparingly 
do cattle; but if they had, while young, as many tur- 


nißps as they could eat in addition to their preſent quan- 


; "tity of hay, and were protected in warm yards againſt 
'the wind and rain, they would riſe to a ſize unknown 


at prefent in that kingdom. Upon this and a variety 


"of other "accounts, there is ſcarcely any object i in its 
' agriculture of ſo much importance as the introduction 


915 "of err POE under the bp. cultivation, 
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5 UR ſiſter kingdom labours unden chis . 3 
as well as her neighbours, to which is very much 
. owing the uncultivated ſtate. of fo great a part of her 


territory. The averages of the journey are, 
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Hart dates not ariſe any at Sink tythes in Ireland: 
are unreaſonably rated; but that there are abuſes in 
the modes of levying them is undoubted; the greateſt 


that 1 heard of were the notes and bonds taken in ſome 


parts of the kingdom by the proctors for the pay- 
ment, which bear intereſt, and which are ſome- 
times continued for ſeveral years, principal and inter- 
eſt being conſolidated until the ſum becomes too great 
for the poor man to pay, when great extortions are 
complained-of, and formed the grievance which ſeem- 
ed moſt to raiſe the reſentment of the rioters, called 
Whiteboys. The great power of the proteſtant 
gentlemen render théir compoſitions very ligbt, While 
the poor catholic is made in too many caſes, to pay 


feverely for the deficiencies! of his betters. „This is a 


great abufe, but not to be remedied. till the whole 
kingdom is animated wu edges whe 255M 10] 
59 03 Nn BAY gaht . Tut 
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Tus bhouſe of commons ſome. years ago paſſed a 


vote, declaring every lawyer an enemy to his country, 


who in any way whatever was concerned in any Caſe. 
of tythe for fat bullocks and cows; and without its 


becoming a law was ſo completely obeyed, that it has 
regulated the buſineſs ever ſince; it was certainly a 
reproach to that parliament, that potatoes and turf 
were not the object; for if any thing called for ſo, 


violent an exemption, it was certainly the potatoe 


garden and fuel of the poor cottar. 


TY BEANS 
* No objeRt i in hogs the 8 can 1 be . 


greater importance than a fixed compoſition for tythe. 
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Its a mode of payment ſo diſagreeable i in every reſpect 5 
to the clergy, and ſo ruinous to the laity, that a 


general public improvement would follow ſuch a 
meaſure, In Ireland there can be no doubt but the 
recompence ſhould be land, were it for no other reaſon 


but having in every pariſh. a glebe ſufficient for, the 
_ ample and agreeable refidence of a vector. Force 
by expreſs penalties by law, the reſidence of the 
elergy, after which extend that moſt excellent act 


of parliament, which enables any biſhop, to ex 


pend in a palace, offices, or domain wall, two years 
revenue of the ſee, with a power of charging, by his 
laſt will, his ſuccefſor with the payment of the whole 
| of the ſum to whatever uſes he leaves it, who in like 
manner is enabled to charge his ſueceſſor with three 
fourths, and ſo on; this law ſhould be extended to 
parſ6nage houſes, with this aſſiſtance, that wherever 
the rector or vicar proved the expenditure of two years 
revenue in a houſe, he ſhould receive a permit from 


the grand jury, for expending half as much more 


for offices, walling, &c. and when in like manner 
* r his certificate of ſo doing, the money to be 
| paid 


. 
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6 paid him by die eo treaſurer in beende a 


thetpreſeutment roads are dene at preſent, not hows! 
ever to leave it at 4 


fable, that it is fair the eousty ſhould aſſiſtin 0 
them to do it in a” Hiberal manner. The eupance 
would'/be- gradual,” and never achioynt very high if 
chorches, when greatly wanted, were built zt the 
ſame time. If the en penee Was for a time eenfiders” 
able, ſtill it would be laid out in a manner amply to 
repay it. Decent ediſices riſing in all parts of the 
kingdom, would alone, in the great buſineſs of civili= 
Tätion, be advantageous; it would ornament the 


coußtry, as well ad Bamztige minds, act uſtomed ts, | 
nothing better than cabbins of mud; ſeeuring en 8 
reſident gentleman of ſome learn ing and ideas Kh, every. ' 
-pariſh of the kingdom; living on a property in Which 
he had an intereſt for life, could ſcarcely” fail of '5ns 
_ Figtycing | improvements in agriculture and planting z i 
E whole county would profit by fuch circumſtances, <4 
And ought to aſt in rhe expence. 1 muſt ohſerve, 
eweverz" that fach plans ſhould depend entirely os 


the etergy accepting a perpetual recompence in lies 
"of tythes ; for as to a public expence; to introduce re- 
ſident rectors, whoſe bufigeſs, when fixed, would be 
an, tg bſion and feverity in that tax, and prove” + a 
premium on taking them in kind to the ruin of 


culture, common ſenſe would certainly , gickate a very : 


different expendityre of the public money, 80 bur- 
| thegſome is this mode of payment, that where their 
| reſidence | is followed by tythes being paid i in kind, che 
clergyman, (Who, ought "1 to be an . beloved and 
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a 60 thax inte of giving ae money to bring 


ö 2 of che jury. A reſident- | 
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BESHOPRLCKS. 


1 Wb of thoſe bands won 
be mote beneficial in ſuch a caſe, than to purchaſe hie 


abſence. Af ever. ſuch plans Came in agitationz d 


would certainly be right to eſtabliſh a proviſion ſar 
pariſh clerks, to teach the children of all e to 
Wen Write. > Tap | 


Y.1 is * * 
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Tu as revenues of the clergy in Ireland, are very e con- 
Here is a liſt of the biſhopricks with 
the annual value, which 1 have had corrected ſo often 
in the neighbourhoo@ of euch that I Gy it 1 * 
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1 Bad over, 42500. 

The Primates per ann. Loaf! fomore Fa ©; 2,000 
Dublin — $4900 | Clonfert | 2 5 | 2,400 
uam — 4 Clog her — 4,060 
Caſhel — 4,000 ider — 3,600 
Derry — 7,000 Iphin — 357900 
e — 3.500 Ki lala — 2,990 
e , ee eee, e 

Cloyne — 2,500| Rap boee — 4385 
r , dee Meath e ee 
Waterkird | 1 2, 500 Kilalloo) 21308 
Down — 2,300] asp 0 Ferns: 4,20 
e aer 43,5000 741399 

\ 2 r TY a + robs 


Tas total does not, however, mark the extent or 
value of the land which yields it. I was informed in 
converſation that the lands of the primacy would, if 
let, AS 2 private effate, be worth. near one. mes 
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fees have the patronage of an eceleſiaſtical revenue of 
r , ee. thouſand Dean a year 
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PHERE are very few countries in the wor Id that do 
not experience the diſadvantage of remitting a 
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part of their rents to landlords who reſide elſewhere ; 
And it muſt over 11 ſo while there is ——þ ta kd 2 70 to 
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mien; other inſtances; and; not FREE a free 
rage with the kingdom i in which ſueh abſentees ſpend 
their fortunes, it is cut off from that return which 


Scotland experiences for the loſs of her rente. 
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Von years ago Mr. 144015 publiſhed a liſt of the 


Iriſh abſentees, and their 


rentals, but as every day 


makes conſiderable alterations, it is of courſe grown 
_. obſolete, this induced me to form a new one, which I 
got corrected by a variety of perſons Jiving in 'the 
55 neighbourhood of many of the reſpective eſtates: in 
: dcn a detail, however, of private property there muſt 


1 neceſſarily be many miſtakes, | 


Oh 


wy At 1. * 
Lord Donnegal 31, O00]! 
L eee 30, o 
uke of Devonſhire 18,006 
»Earl of Milton 18, oco 
Karl of Shelburne 18,000 
 Aady Shelburne 15,000 
Lord Hertford - 14,000 
n of Rocking- 
ham — — 14,000 


a Load Barrymore 10, oo 
Lord Montrath 10,000} 
Lord Beſborough 10,000! 
Lord Egremont — 10,000 
Lord Middleton - 10,000 
Lord Hillſborough 10,000: 
Mr. Stackpoole - 10, ooo 
Lord Darnley 
Lord Abercorn 8,000 
Mr. Dutton 8,000 

| Mx, Barnard— 3, ooo 


9,000 


L ASIA, 8, ooo 
Lorg, PRA 8, oo 
Lord By, „000 
Ear Amrita — _ 8,000 
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Mr. Bagnall 7, 00 
Mr. Longfield — 7, oo 
Lord Keumare— 70 
Lord Nugent — 57, o00 
Lord Kingſton — ' 7,000 
Lord Valentia — 7, ooo. 
Lord Grandiſſon 7,000 
Lord Clifford — 6,000 
Mr. Sloane — 64000 
Lord Egmont — 6, ooo 
Lord Upper Offory 6,000 
Mr. Silver Oliver - 6,002 
Mr. Dunbar — 6,000 
Mr. Henty Obrien 6,000 
Mr. Mathew — 6,000 
Lord Irnham — 6, ooo 
Lord Sandwich — 6, ooo 
Lord Vane — 6.000 
Lord Dartry © = '6Þoo 
Lord Fane— 5,000 
Lord Claremont 57000 
Lord Carbury ;,, - ,, 5,900 
Lord Clanrickard = 4.52090 
Lord F. arnham coll 52000 
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Mr. Fitzmaurice - 4,000 


5 oh 
| 10 Dilton. a 800 
Sit W. Rowley” 995 

Mr. Palmer 45 895 f 
Lord Clanbraffil = 4.000 
Lord Maſfareen — 4,000 


Lord Coe 4.000 N 


Lord Portſmouth 4, oo 
Lord Aſhbrooæ — ' $000| 


Lord Villiers — 4000 Mr 
Lord Bellew' . — * 4,000] M 


Sir Laurance Dundaſs 4,060 
Allen family — 2, oce 
Mr. O Callagan 40 
General Moritagu 4, o 


Mr. Needham — 4, ooo 
Mr, Cook — 4, ooo 
Mr. Anneſley — 4,200 
Tor Kerry . 4,000 |1 
rd F ane 4, ooo 
Viſcount Fitzwilliam 4,000 
Engliſh Corporation 3,500 
Lord Bingly” — 335500 
Lord Daccke 33000 
Mr, Murrayot Brough- 
SON, 3,000 


Lord Ludlor 3,000 
Lord ah” | | 2,000! 
ord Digby _ © 3,000; 
Lord Forteſcue 23,000 
ord Derby 3, o 


Lord F ingal! 3, oco 

lundenheiteſſes 94,000 
Lady Charleville 3,000 

r. Warren 3.0 
Mr. St. George 3, ooo 
Mr. John Barry 3, ooo 
Mr. Edwards 3, oc 
Mr. Freeman 3, oo 
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Sir George Saville” I ; 2990, 

rs. Newman” 2, 000 
Col. Shirley, 4,00 
Mr. Campbell! 2, o 
r. Minchin 235, oo 


r. Burton * 25, 000 


Duke of Dorſet © 2,000 E 
Lord Powis 25,0% 
Mr. Whitſnead e 


Sir Eyre Coote ng ; 
Mr. Upton 5 Nee 
Mr. JohnBakerHolroydz, 000 
Sir N. Bayley . | 
Duke of Chandois , 
Mr. 8. Campbell 
Mr. Aſhroby . 
Mr. Damer 5. 
Mr. Whitchead _ 8 
Mr. Welbore Eli. wy 
Mr. Follaat 8 
Mr. Donellan 
Mrs. Wilſon 
Mr. Forward — : 
Lord Middleſex 2,000 
Mr. Supple = . 2,00 
Mr. Nagles— » 
Lady Raneleigb — 2,000 


Mr. Add air 24909 | 


Lord Sefton _ 1 17 / 2,000 


Lord Tyrawley . 2, 


| Mr. 3 « _ 2,460 


Sir John Millar 2, 000 


Mr, Baldwyn — 24,000 
Dr. Moreton — 1,800 
Dr. Delany — 15800 
Sir William Yorke 1,700 


a —* Newhaven 3,000. 


Ar. Welſh (Kerry) 3, ooo 


Mr. Arthur Barry 1,600 
N Lord 


to. | 
£9401 28 8 
Verney a 3 
ir. ney RY 105 


r . . . aL . r 
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| 10 480 fart vo , 600 
ſirxe — 4, 500 
bs. 4255 — 1,500 
Mr. "Cavanagh — 1, 500 
Mr. Cuperden — 15 500 
Lady Cunnigſby — | 13500; 
Mr. Anneſley — 1, 50% 
r, Hauren — _ 1,500 
Mr. Lo 00g — 1,500 
Mr. Oliver Tilfon 1 2500 | 
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Mr. Plumtree- — | 1,400 
Mr. Pen — _ 14400 
Mr. Rathcormuc 1, 200 

Ir. Worthington . 
Mr. Rice * =— 1, 200 
Mr. Ponſonby — in 
General Sandford. 1, 200 
Rall 105 
Mr, Dodwell — _ 1,200 

a Lock — 1200, 


Mr. Cramet — 1,200 


Mr. W. Long — 1,200 
Mr. Rowley — 12,00 
Maſe Mac Artney, - 1,200} 
- Sabine - i. 1,100. 
Mr. Carr ——— 15, ooc 
Mr. Howard 1,000 


Sir F. and Lady Lom 1,000 


Lord Albemarle == 1, 000 
Ir. Butler —— 1,000 
K. J. Pley dell — 1,000 | 

Mrs. Clayton at 1,000; * 

Mr. Obins — 1,000 

Lord M*Cartney = 1, 000 
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Mr. Chicheſter _ 1, oo | 
IP; 
Sir P. Dennis — 10 


Mr. Shepherd F — A 


Lady Dean |—... 1,000 


Lord Liſburne. Mi 1, oo 
Mr. Ralph Smith 1,00 


Mr. Ormiby — 1,000 
Lord Stanliope — 1, oo 
Lord Tilney — 1,600 
Lord Vere 1,000. 
Mr. Hoar — 1,000 | 
Mrs. Grevill «= 1,000 
Mr. Nappier — 1,900 
Mr. Echlin ——— 800 
Mr. Taaf — 8a 


Mr. Alexander — 300 
Mr. Hamilton — 300 
Mr. Hamilton; (Long- 
ford) — — 800 

Mc. William Barna: d 800 
Sir p. Leiceſter | — $800 
Mr. Moteland. 3800 
Mr. Cam — daa 


Mr. Jonathan Lovett .700 
Mr. Hull 


Mr. Scaunton . 706 
Mr. Richard Barry 700 
Colonel Barre — 1 
Mr. Aſhon co 
Lady St. Leger — boa 
Mr. Hugh Boyd, 236570 
Sir John Hort — 500 
Mr. Edmund Burke zoo 
Mr. Ambroſe — 500 
Total 732,700 
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Tas total, though not equal to what has been re- 
ported, is certaitily an amazing drain upon a kingdom 
: cut off from the re-aCtion of a free trade, and ſuch an 
76 one as muſt have a conſiderable effect in prevent - 
ing the natural courſe of its proſperity. It is not the 
- fimple- amount of the rental being remitted into 
another country; but the damp on all ſorts of i improve- 
ments, and the total want of countenance and en- 
couragement which the lower tenantry labour under. 
The landlord at ſuch a great diſtance is out of the 
way of all complaints, or which is the fame thing of 
examining into, or remedying evils; miſeries of which 
he can ſee nothing, and probably hear as little of, can 
make no impreſſion. All that is required of the agent 
is to be punctual in his remittances, and as to the 
people who pay him, they are too often welcome to 
go to the devil, provided their rents could be paid 
ftom his territories, This is the general, picture. 
God forbid it ſhould be univerſally true! there are 
abſentees who expend large ſums upon their eftates in 
Ireland ; the Earl- of Shelburne has made great ex- 
ertions for the introduction of Engliſh agriculture. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice has taken every means to eſtabliſh a 
manufacture. The bridge at Liſmore is an inſtance of 
liberal magnificence in the Duke of Devonſhire, 'The 
church and other buildings at Belfaſt do honour. to 
Lord Donnegal. The church and town of Hillſbo- 
rough are ſtriking monuments of what that nobleman 
performs. Lord Conyngham's expenditure in! his ab- 
ſence, in building and planting, merits the higheſt | 
© praiſe, nor are many other inſtances wanting, to the 
advantage of the Sing and the honour of the in- 
dividuals, 
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* will not ther improper here to add that the 
amount of the penſion liſt of Ireland, the 29th of ſep- 
tember, 1779, amounted to 84,591}; per annum; 


probably therefore abſentees, penſions, offices, and 


intereſt of money, amount to above A MILLI“. 


E C T,I O'N NV. d. 


Pepulat on. 


IT Ti is very y aſtoniſhing chat this ſubject mould be ſo 
little underſtood in moſt countries; even in Eng- 
land, which has given birth to ſo many treatiſes on 


the ſtate, cauſes and conſequences of it, ſo little is 


known, that thoſe who have the beſt means of in- 


formation, confeſs their ignorance in the variety of 


their opinions. Thoſe political principles which 
ſhould long, ere this time, have been fixed and ack- 
nowledged, are diſputed; erroneous theories ſtarted, 


and even the evidence of facts denied. But theſe miſ- : 


chiefous errors. uſually proceed from the rage of con- 


demnation, and the croaking Jaundiced ſpirit, which 


determines to deduce. public ruin from ſomething ; if 
not from a king, a miniſter, a war, a debt, or a peſti- 
lence - from depopulation. In ſhort, if it was not to 
be attributed to any thing, many a calculator would be 


in bedlam with diſappointmente®® Theſe abſurdities 
have been carried to ſuch a length that we ſee grave 


treatiſes publiſhed, and with reſpectable names to 
them, which declare the depopulation of England 
itſelf to take place even in the moſt productive 


period of her induſtry and her wealth. This is not 


| lurprifing, for there are no follies tdo ridiculous for 
Bn 03: wiſe 
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© wiſe; men ſometimes to patronize, but the amazing 


cireumſtanee is, that ſuch tracts are believed, and that 


| | harmleſs politicians figh in the very hey day of propa- 
getion, leſt another age ſhould ſee a fertile land with- 


out people to eat the fruits of it. Let population: 


alone, and there is no fear of its taking care of itſelf; 


but when ſuch fooleries are made a pretence of recom»: 


mending laws for the regulation of landed property, 


which has been the caſe, ſuch ſpeculations ſhould be 
treated with contempt and deteſtation ; while merely 
ſpeculative, they are perfectly harmleſs, but let them 
become active in parliament, and common ſenſe ſhould 


- exert her power to kick the abſurdity out of doors. 
To do juſtice to the Iriſh, I found none of this folly. 
in that kingdom; many a violent oppoſer of govern- 
ment is to be found in that country, ready enough to. 
confeſs that population increaſes geatly; the general 
tenour of the information in the minutes declare the 
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Tuns are ſeveral circumſtances 


* 


tremely favourable to population, to which muſt be at- 


tributed that country being ſo much better peopled 


than the ſtate of manufacturing induſtry would ſeem 


to imply. There are five cauſes, which may be par- 


ticularized among others of leſs conſequence. Firſt, 


There being no poor laws. Second; The habitations. 
Third, The (generality of marriage! Fourth, Chil- 
Potatoes the 


dren not being burthenſome. Fifth; - 
food. 3 ? 2 2 1 Wigan 
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in Ireland 2 


Tux laus of ſettlement in England, which confine. 
the poor people to what is called their legal ſettlements; 
one would think framed with no other view than tes 
be a check upon the national induſtry: it was, ho w- 
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ever; a branch of; and aroſe from thoſe monumentꝭ o 


barbality and miſchief, our poor rates; when ohe the 
poor were made, what they ought never to be con- 
ſidered, a burthen, it was incumbent on every parifty 
to leſſen as much as poſſible their number; theſe laws 
were therefore framed in the very ſpirit of depopulation, 
and moſt certainly have for near two centuries proved 
a bar to the kingdom's becoming as populous as it 
would otherwiſe have done. Fortunately for Ireland, 
it has hitherto kept free from theſe evils; and from 


thence reſults a great degree of her preſent population, 


Whole families in that country will move from one 
place to another with freedom, fixing according to the 
demand for their labour, and the encouragement they 
receive to ſettle. The liberty of doing this is certainly 


A Ogre on their —— and men, to > theiy 


ne 


4 3 


miſerable habitations, is another very evident en- 
couragement to population. In England, where the 
poor are in many reſpects in ſuch a ſuperior ſtate, a 
couple will not marry unleſs they can get a houſe, to 


build which, take the kingdom through, will coſt from 


twenty-five to ſixty pounds; half the life, and all the 
vigour and youth of a man and woman are paſſed, be- 

fore they can ſave ſuch a ſum; and when they have 
got it, ſo burthenſome are poor to a pariſh, that it is 
twenty to one if they get permiſſion to erect their cot - 
tage, But in Ireland the cabbin is not an object of a 
moment's conſideration; to poſſeis a cow and a pig 
is an earlier aim; the cabbin begins with a hovel, 
erected with two days labour, and the young couple 


paſs not their youth in celibacy for want of a neſt ta 


produce their young in. If it comes to a matter of 
„ — 9 = calcu- 
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calcultion it will then de bot as four ns: to 


| „ © Pea is n more f in Ireland SS 
in, England: I ſcarce ever found an unmarried farmer 
or cottar, but it is ſeen more in other claſſes, which 
with us do not marry at all; ſuch as ſervants; the 
generality ef footmen and maids, in gentlemen” s fa- 
milies, are muriey, a circumſtance, we very rarely ſee 
in Foghnd. | | 
An OTHER point is thats chikdeen not being 
buinhenſame. In all the. enquiries I made into the 
ſtate of the poor, I found their happineſs and eaſe 
generally relative to the number of their children, 
and nothing conſidered as ſuch a misfortune as having 
none: whenever this is the fact, or the general idea, 
it muſt neceſſarily have a conſiderable effect in promot- 
ing * ene and REY OR 
Tx food of the people being en is a circum- 
ſtance not of leſs importance: for when the common 
food of the poor is ſo dear as to be an object of attentive 
cconomy, the children will want that plenty which is 
eſſential 'to rearing them; the article of milk, ſo 
general in the Iriſh onbbininzls-a matter of the firſt. 
conſequence in rearing infants. The Iriſh poor in the 
catholic parts of that country are ſubſiſted entirely 
upon land, whereas the poor in England have fo little 
to do with it, that they ſubſift almoſt entirely from 
ſhops, by a purchaſe of their neceſſaries; in the former 
caſe it muſt be a matter of prodigious conſequence, 
that the product ſhould be yielded by as ſmall a ſpace 
of land as poſſible; this is the caſe with potatoes more 
than with _ other crop whatever, 


As 
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As to the number of people in Ireland I do not 

pretend to compute them, becauſe there are no ſatis- 
factory data whereon to found any computation. "F 
have ſeen ſeveral formed on the hearth tax, but all 
computations by taxes muſt be erroneous, they may 


be below, but they cannot be above the truth. This 
is the caſe of calculating the number in England 
from the houſe and window tax, In Ireland it is ſtill 
more fo, from the greater careleſſneſs and abuſes in 
collecting taxes, There is, however, another reaſon, 
the exemptions from the hearth-money,' which in the 
words of the act are as follows: “ Thoſe who live 
< upon 'alms and are not able to get their livelihood 
<« by work, and widows, who ſhall procure a cer- 
« tificate of two juſtices of the peace in writing yearly, 
4 that the houſe which they inhabit is not of greater va- 
é lue than 8s. by the year, and that they do not occupy 
„land of the value of 8s. by the year, and that they 
„ have not goods or chattels to the value of four 
„ pounds®,” Tt muſt be very manifeſt from hence, 
that this tax can be no rule whereby to judge of the 
population of the kingdom, Captain South's account 


is drawn from this ſource in the laſt century, which 


made the people 1,034,102 in the year 1695 +; the 
number was computed by Sir W, Petty in the year 
1657 to 850,000 ; in 1688 at 1, 200, ooo; and in 1767 


the houſes taxed were 424, 046. If the number of 


houſes in a kingdom were known, we ſhould be very 


far from knowing that of the people, for the computa- 


tion of four or five per houſe, drawn from onlya thou- 
ſandth part of the _ and wan deduced from 


0 A Treatiſe of the Eubhequer and Revenue of Ireland, By 


G. E. HowarD, Eſq; Vol. i. p. 99. + Abridgement of 


Phil, Tranſ. Vol. iii, p. 665. | 
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"at of a family rather than a houſe, can never ſpeak 
{1 the real fa fac, I cannot conclude this ſubject, Without 
earnelily recommending. to the legiſlature of Ireland, 
to. order an, actual enumeration, of the whole people, 
| for which purpoſe I ſhould apprehend a vote of. the 
| houſe of commons would be ſufficient, Such a mea- 
ſure + would be attended with a variety of beneficial ef- 
feds, would prevent the riſe of thoſe errors which have 
been miſchievous in England, and would place the 
grew. importance of Ireland to the Britiſh empire, in 
that truly conſpicuous light in which it ought ever to 
de viewed, and in which it could not fail to be conſider- 
ed, while we have theoriſts, who inſiſt that the people 
of England do not amount to five millions. | 


: Tur. common idea is, that thete are ſomething under 
three millions i in Ireland. : 


18 53 
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37 b! * Pute Works—Dublin Society. 


AO UT ru years ago Ireland inſtead of hes 
ing burthened with a national debt, had at the 
end of every ſeſſions of parliament from fifty to ſixty 
thouſand pounds, . ſurplus revenue in the exchequer, 
at the diſpoſition of parliament: this money was voted 
for public works, The members of. the houſe of 
commons, at the concluſion of the ſeſſions, met for 
the purpoſe of voting the uſes to which it 
+ ſhould be applied; the greater part of it was. among 
..themſelves, their friends, or dependants ; and though 
- ſome work, of apparent uſe to the public at large, was 
"always the plea, yet under that ſanction, there werę a 
number of very ſcandalous private jobs, which 


5 robe WGR KS. 


ppdegfees brou ght ſuch a diferedit's on this mode of ap- 
ee eb bile, that the end of it, from the in- 
reaſe of the real expences of the public, was not much 


regretted. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that | 


during this period there were ſome excellent works of 
acknowledged utility executed, ſach as harbours, piers, 
churches, ſchools, bridges, built and executed by 
ſome gentlemen, if not with economy, at leaſt with- 
out any diſhonourable miſapplication; and as the 
whole was ſpent within the kingdom, it leſſened tho 


: mc of the evil, 


Bur of al public avis none have been ſo much 
favoured as inland navigations; a navigation board 


yas. eſtabliſhed many years ago for direQing the ex- 


＋ 


penditure of the ſums, granted by narliamens for thoſe 
purpoſes, and even regular funds fixed for their ſup- 


port. 


Under the adminiſtration of this board, which 


confiſts of many of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the 
kingdom, great attempts have beea made, but I am 
ſorry to obſerve, very little completed. In order to 
examine this matter the more regularly, it will be 
Proper to lay before the reader the ſums which have, 
ves. time to _ n granted wo theſe 6bjads, | 


An account of money, granted for public works ty 
prin or the navigation bean, ron 27537 to 


1707. incluſive” . 


1 


Newry river 
5 Dromglaſs colliery 

and 3 112,218 
Dromreagh- 3, 000 
8 21 River 


—— 
1 


| $1000 


= * 


. Common's Journal, vol. xiy. p- „ 


1 ps 0 
Shannon River Zi, $00 
Grand Canal 173046 - 
Blackwater River 115,000 
River Lee — 2, oo0 


— 40, 304 River Barrow — 10, 500 


Bike | 


2 PURLICE 


I. +l 
4 Rider! TY and g 
"Waterford' -' 4, 50 
River Nore 5.285 
River Boyne. — 36,998 
Pier at Skerries +. 3, 500 
Pier at Envir, —_ 1,870 | 
Pier at Dunleary 18,560 | 
Pier at Balbriggen 5,252 
Pier at Bangor 
Pier at N 15,200 
Pier at Sligo — 1, 300 
Antrim River - 13359 


Ballaſt-office Wall 43,000 | 


Widening Dublin- 

ſtreets — 41,986 | 
Trinity College 31, 000 
Baal's Bridge Li- 7 
merick quayͤs 7, 
Corke 0 har- To 773] 
rr 6,506 
Corke Workhouſe 1,500 
Derry Quay — 2,900 


Shandon Street, Corke 1, 500 
Wicklow harbour 6,850 
St. Patrick's hoſpital 67000 


Public records - 5,000 
Aqueduct Dun- , 1 
garvon' - 1, 300 

Soldiers childrens 
| hoſ pital 000 


* — EP & 8 * 


O RK * 


1. 
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ercer's hoſpiral”” 
Shannon bridge vis 
Kilkenny. ditto — 119,430 
Corke bridges — .. 4,900 
Kiidare bridges 600 
St. Mark's N 2,000 
St. Thomas's church 5, 440 


00 St. Catherine's church 3,990 


St. John's church 2,000 
Building churches 12,000 
Athlone church - 476 
Caſhel church — 800 
Wexford church | 
Quay at Dingle - _— 
Minſterkenry colle=- 
ries — — 2,000 
| Marine nurſery - 1,000 
Road round Dublin 1,500 
Dundalk — — 2,000 
Whale-fiſhery - 1,000 
Drydock — 2, ooo 
Mills at Naul - 3,498 
Balty-caftle —_ 3,0 
& Les ee L 
7172944 
Or per annum = 47.863 


Tnis of fifteen years, '1 believe, was that of 


the ſurplus of the revenue, 


during which the objects 


were as various as the inclinations of thoſe individuals 


who had any intereſt in parliament. 


It appears from 


the liſt, that the article of navigations ſwallows up 
the Sreateſt eh of it. 


Sums 
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Sams paid out of the revenues at large for certain 
public works, purſuant to the ſeveral bills of ſupply 
from en 1771 „ incluſive. e 

. 1 | R 2 1 

Navigations, collieries, docks, Ke. - 379,388 

To build churches — — — 17,706 

Parliament houſe — — — 16,270 

Dublin workhouſe, ſouth wall paſſages, e ee 


new road and marſhalſea - 140, 372 
Hceſpitals — Sh — 5 2 
Mane college [nw 7 0 e 
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Alſo, ow the following purpoſes during the 
Ren vſame period. 


| and bounties to manufacturers - 29,929. 
Linen manufacture — — — 180,546 
Cambrick ditto —  — — 24,000 


Whale- fiſhery — ons 7 1, 500 
Incorporated ſociety — — — 66, ooo 
Dublin ſociety — — — 64,000 

Noo 1,018,862 | 


— — 


"TT is to be noted, however, that this account in- 
cludes the diſburſements neither of the navigation, nor 
the linen board, for it is upon record, that the grand 
canal alone has coſt above three hundred thouſand 
pounds, by ſome accounts half a million. 


Granted 


20% 


L 10 w d 8 


Sint by Bey navigation board only, from 1 17 6510 n. . 


Ce af [ 1763, ; 1769, ＋ 1770, 4 155 1 1 Th; 

; 7 3 . n 
2 N A IP e en e a AO 
Newry canal, "34 42380 7 e 88 2,434 
Prumgla's navigation, 1,971“ 244 2,151 1, 200 5,566, 
Barrow navigation, „ joey _:a6d+4 3,400 
Shannon navigation, 4,162 | 162 | "©; ., us Ws 2,66 
Grand canal, 550 x3 1,280 755 | 2,000 | 4,535 
Boyne navigation, . 2,143 | 2,360. 2 000 J 2,504 "9-597 5 
Fergus navigation, | $99. 2 :- 4 C 
2154 4% 5 * 33-70% 


| IvcourteT® as theſe data a are, we fand from n 
that great ſums of money have been granted for in- 
land navigations, and are to this day given for the 
ſame purpoſe ; let us therefore enquire how this mo- 
ney has been expended, and what has been the effec af 


of It. Re 


1 
N: 
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* as ſome ( enquiries, and erivelles many mile 10 
view ſome of the navigations, and the only one which 
appeared to me really completed, is the canal from the 
town of Newry to the fea, on which I faw a brig of 
ei ghty or one hundred tons burthen. The ſame canal 

is extended furcher than that town, but ſtops ſhort of 
the great object for which it was begun and made, viz, 
the Drumglaſs and Dungannon collieries; this may 
therefore de claſſed as incomplete relative to the object, 
but às Newry i is a place of conſiderable trade; finiſhing” 
it ſo far has merit. The great deſign was to furhiſn 
Dublin with Triſh coals, which was probably feaſible; - 
for the ſeams of coals in thoſe collieries are aſſerted te 
be of ſuch a thickneſs and goodneſs, as proved them 
more than equal to the conſumption of half 'a dozen 
ſuch. cities as Dublin : but two great difficulties Were 


to be overcome; firſt, to make the navigation” ſo, that 
all 


PUBLIC WORK 8. 20 
all land carriage might be ſaved, which was properly a 


public work 3 and ſecondly, to work the collieries, 
which was properly private buſineſs, but from the ut- 


ter deficiency of capital in the hands of the indi- 
viduals concerned, could never have been done witb- 


out public aſſiſtance. To get over theſe difficulties, 
parliament went very eagerly into the buſineſs; - they 


granted fo liberally to the canal, that I think it has 
been finiſhed to within two or three miles of the eol- - 


lieries; at the ſame time a private company was 
formed for working the mines, to whom confiderable 


grants were made to enable them to proceed, The 


property in the works changed hands ſeveral times: 


among others, the late archbiſhop of Tuam (Ryder) 
was deeply concerned in them, entered with great 


| ſpirit. into the deſign ; but what with the impoſitions 
of the people employed; ; the loſs of ſome that were 
able and honeſt ; the i2norance of others; and the 
jobbing ſpirit of ſome proprietors, parliament, after 
granting enormous ſums, both to the canal and col- 


lieries, had the mortification, inſtead of ſeeing coals 
come to Dublin, nothing but gold ſent from Dublin, 
to do that which fate ſeemed determined ſhould never 


be done, and ſo in deſpair abandoned the deſign to the 
navigation board: to ſee if their leſſer exertions would 
effect what the mightier ones had failed in. A Mr. 


Ducarte, an Italian engineer, and very ingenious archi- 
tect, has had for a ſew years the ſuperintendance of 


the works, but the temper of the nation has been ſo 
ſoured. by diſappointments, that he has not the ſupport 
which. ;baithings preediary to do any thing effectua]. 


7 


Tre 1 Loy or 


Tus importance 4 the object will appear from this 
circumſtance z char upon an average of ſeven years, 


from 1764 to 177 the N of coals amounted. to 


180,113 
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18, 113 tons per ann. and, in the next. ovens from 
5 i 10 7%, to en Ay e 3.64 bot fa 
+ $18 «1 (i241 | | "FEW 
nen whende hi t appears, £ that not 51 the quantity 


jtſelf is great, but that it is a very rifing import,'owing 
to the increaſe of Dublin, which has aroſe with e | 


2 Increaling ade the Ace 


| The little effect of All e to ſupply Dublin 
with Iriſh coals is ſeen by the bounties paid for that 
purpoſe, amounting to no more for the laſt ſeven 
years than from one to two hundred pounds a year. 
In . and 1777 ſo little as Ss RI 


| orten 1 entirely diſmiſs this nacicating; * 
cannot but remark, that nothing can more clearly 
prove the amazing want of capital in Ireland than the 
preſent ſtate of theſe works. The navigation is com- 
plete except two or three miles; I will venture to 
aſſert, that parliament would grant the money for 
finiſhing it without heſitation, provided men of un- 
doubted ſubſtance engaged for working the collieries 

at their own expence: we may therefore aſſert, there 
is water carriage from ſome of the fineſt ſeams of coal 
in the world, and at a very ſlight depth, directly into 
the heart of the ſecond market in the Britiſh do- 
minions, with the advantage of a parliamentary bounty 
per chaldron on their import into Dublin. . Yet, with 
all theſe advantages, nobody has capital enough to 


undertake the work. This fact ſeems to call alſo for 


another obſervation. I remember in the Engliſh houſe 

of commons, in the ſeſſions 1777-8, when the friends 
of the Iriſh trade bills urged, that the want of capital 
in Ireland was fuch that ſhe could never rival the 


manufactures of Great 1 it was replied, that 
Engliſh 
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Fngliſh capitals would go over to doit for them . 

but what I have juſt, recited, proves that this remark 
is perfectly unfounded. If capitals were ſo readily 
moved from one country to another, the Drumglaſs 

collieries would have attracted. them, eſpecially as au 
intereſt for ever is to be purchaſed in them; but the 
fact is, that removeable capitals are in the hands of 
men who hays been educated, and perhaps have made 
them locally in ſome trade or undertaking which they 
will not venture to remoye. Prejudice and hahit 
govern mankind as much even as, their intereſt, ſo 

that no apprehenſion can be ſo little founded as that 
of a country loſing the capital ſhe has made, by trans- 
ferring it into another for greater ſeeming advantages 
in trade. But this point I ſhall wo accalion hereafter 
to dwell more e on. „ 


p 4 


Tun _— anal. as it is "ticuloully — was 
another inland navigation which has coſt the public 
ſtill greater ſums. The deſign, as the maps of Ireland 
ſhew, was to form a communication by water between 
Dublin and the Shannon by this cut, moſt of the. way 
through the . immenſe bog of Allen. The former 
plan of bringing coals to Dublin was a very wile one, 
but this of the grand canal had ſcarcely any object 
that ſeemed to call for ſuch an exertion. If the 
country is examined, through which the intended 
canal was to paſs, and alſo that through which the 
Shannon runs, it will be found, conſidering its ex- 
tent, to be the leaſt productive for the Dublin market, 
of the whole kingdom. Examine Leitrim, Roſcom- 
mon, Longford, . Galway, Clare, Limerick, and 
thoſe parts of Weſt Meath and Kings, which the 
line of the canal and the Shannon lead through, there 
are ſearcely any commodities in them for Dublin. 

| , | 5 ys 
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Nay; the preſent! bounty on the inland-carriage of / 
corn proves to d demonſtration;' that the quantiiy 
raiſed in all cheſe ounties for that market is con- 


demptible What ocher products ate there 21: Ra 


 wook takes another direction, it goes at preſent from 


Roſcommon to Corke. Manufactures in that line 
are very inſigniſieant; thete are ſome in Galway, but 


tze ports of Limerick and Galway, are perfectly 
ſufficient for the ſmall exportation of them. There 


remains nothing but turf; and who at Dublin would 


burn that while * "_— are at the nn 


e gin 
Den „ e en. 


Meer of the inland e ee in Dnakund bete 
been executed with private funds; the intereſt: paid 


by the tolls one ſtrong reaſon for this mode, is the 
prevention of unneceſſary and idle ſchemes; the 
manufactures muſt be wrought, or the products 


raiſed, and feel the elog of an expenſive carriage be- 
fore private perſons will ſubſcribe theit money towards a 
clleaper conveyance; in which cafe, the very application 


to parlia ment is generally proof ſufficient that a canal 


ought to be cut. Have ſomething to carry before you, 
ſerk the means of carriage. I will venture to fay, ihat 
if the grand canal was entirely complete, the naviga- 
tion of it, including whatever the country towns - - 


took from Dublin, would prove of ſuch a beggarly 


account, that it would then remain a greater monu- 
ment of folly, if poſſible, than at preſent. Some 
gentlemen [ have talked with on this ſubject, have re- 


plied it is 4 job; it was meant as a job, you are not to con- 


feder it as a canal of trade, but as a canal far public money; 


but even this, though advanced in Iieland, is not upon 
principle. 1 anſwer that ſomething. has been dane, 
fourteen miles with numbers of locks, quays, bridges, 

Ke. 
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&c; pre, abſolutely finiſhed, though only for the 
benefit of eels and ſkating: Why throw this money 
away? Half bat theſe fourteen miles have coſt 
would have finiſhed the Newry canal, And perfectad 
the Dungannon collieries. Admit your atgument of 
the ſob; I feel its weight; I ſee its forer; but that 
does not account for the ſums actually expended. 
Might not the ſame perſons have plundered the public 
to the ſame amount, in executing ſome works of real 
utility; from which ſomething elſe might have re- 
tem diſgrace and MAT to the nation? 


4s to the other atvigations, there is in uy this 
objection to be made -to them all, however neceſſary | 

they might be, they are uſeleſs for want of being | 
completed: three fourths are only begun, The gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood of them have had inter- 
eſt enough in the navigation board to get a part only 
voted, and from the variety of undertakings going on 

at the ſame time, and all for the ſame treaſon incom- 
plete, the public utility has been more trifling from all, 
than from a ſingle one finiſhed. Sorry I am to ſay, 
that a hiſtory of public works in Ireland would be a+ 
hiſtory of jobs, which has and will prove of much 
worſe conſequence, than may be at (firſt apparent: 
it has given à conſiderable check to allowing grants 
of money. Adminiſtration ſeeing the uſes to which 
it has been applied, have viewed theſe miſapplications, 
as they term them, of the public money with a very 
jealous eye. They have cuttailed much: util an- 
other very queſtionable meaſure, the bounty on the 
inland carriage of corn to Dublin demanded fo much 
as to leave nothing: for jobs of a different fort ; that 

_ nieaſure _ be repealed, and the money applied to it 

"You: 11. * will 
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will, be at the diſpoſal, of.,parliamentyeither-ſar the: 
common purpoſę of government, or applicable t 
ſome national improyement of a moredecilive nature; 
- the, latter may, after ſo many inſtances, be rejected 


for, fear, of jobs: how. melancholy a conſideration is it, 
that in a kingdom which from various cauſes had been 
ſo fortunate as to ſee a great portion of public treaſure 
annually voted for public purpoſes, ſo abominably 
miſapplied, and pocketed by individuals, as to bring a 


ridicule. and reproach upon the very idea of. ſuch 


grants. There is ſuch a want of public ſpirit, of 
candour and of care for the intereſts of poſterity in 
ſuch a conduct, that it cannot be branded with an ex- 
preſſion too harſh, or a condemnation too pointed: nor 
leſs deſerving of ſeverity i is it, if flowing from political 


4 


and ſecret motives of burthening the dale ange 40 


make ite factions the more important, zi 
| a bn mae 

ne honour is due to Alen for, f I given 
birth: to the DukLIx SocteTyY, which has the nadiſ- 
puted merit of being the father of, all the ſimilar ſo- 
cieties now exiſting in Europe, It was eſtabliſhed in 
1731, and,owed its origin to one of the moſt patriotic 


individuals which any country has produced, DR. SA- 


MUEL MApAN. For ſome years it was ſupported 
only by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the members, 
forming a fund under a thouſand pounds a year; yet 
was there ſuch a liberality of ſentiment in their con- 
duct, and fo pure a love of the public intereſt apparent 
in, all their tranſactions, as enabled them with that 
ſmall ſund to effect much greater things than they haye 
done in later times ſince parliament has granted them 


regularly ten thouſand pounds a ſeſſions. A well writ- 


ten hiſtory of their tranſactions would be a work ex- 


3932 tremely 
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ttemely uſeful to Ireland; for it would explain muck 
better than' any reaſoning could do, the proper objects 
for the patronage both of the ſoeiety and parliament. ; 
I ſhall confine myſelf to a few general obſervations, 
It was inſtituted, as their charter expreſſes, for the im- 
ovement of agriculture, and for many years that ma- 
terial object poſſeſſed by far the greateſt part of their 
attention; but when their funds by the aid of par- 
liament grew more conſiderable, they deviated ſo far 
into manufactures, (in which branch they have been 
continually increaſing their efforts, ) that at preſent 
agriculture ſeems to be but a ſecondary object with 
them. During the life time of that ingenious but un- 
fortunate man, Mr. Fohn Mynn Baker, his ſupport. 
drew fo many friends of agriculture to their meetings, 
that the premiums in its favour were very numerous z 
ſince his death, the nobility and gentry not having the 
ſame inducement to attend the tranſactions of the ſo- 
ciety, they were chiefly directed by ſome gentlemen of 
Dublin, who underftand fabrics much better than 
lands, and being more intereſted in them, they are at- 
| tended to, perhaps, in too excluſive a manner. It 
would be tedious to enter into an examination of many 
of their meaſures, there are ſome, e en de- 
mand a few remarks, | 


* 


In order to encourage the manufacture of Iriſh 
woollen cloths, and Iriſh ſilks, the ſociety have two 
warchouſes , in one of which ſilk is fold on their ac- 
count, wholeſale and retail, and in the other cloth ; 
both ay ſent to them by the rr whoſe name is 


* Tun woollen . was opened May 29, 17733 3 that for 
| blk, Feb. 28, 26 
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i the Bere g give a premium of 2. per cent. on: at 
the Iriſh wrought ſilt bought in the kingdom by whole eſale for 
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wiltthn) on" the piece, ind the price per yard nb. 
thing dut trendy money 1s taken the ſtock vf ft, 
generahy amburgs to the value of twelve or cthif- 


. reefi' thouſand pounds; and of woollens to ten ot 


eleven thouſand more; and the expences in rent and 


ſalaries of theſe warchouſes amount to five Hundred 


pounds à year each. Call the ſtock twenty-five 
thouſand pounds at fix per cent. the total expence of 
this meaſure is Juſt two thoufand five hundred pouhds 
a'year ; ot three times over the whole revenue of the 
fociety for the encourigement of arts, matufaQures, 
and commerce at London. I have examined their ſales 
in the weekly returns publiſhed, and find that from 
june 23, 1777, to oy” 7. 1778, or Og 
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the purpoſe of retailing, that is above four ſhillings a yard, 


it will help us to form an idea of the ſil manuſfattre. 


1 the fir of june, 1776, to the fitſt of june, I" 54 
the amount was 34,023). Bs. 2d. inctudihg Corke, L 


175 Belfaſt, &c. and they paid ſix” hundred! hos 5 


y pounds premiums on it, from hence we find thit 
kehr own filk fales mult be a large proportion of "the 


n ole in " Dablin. This has been the greateſt ex- 


slut 


ertion of the Dublin Set of late. Years,” 
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"Tas ſalkillion of the meaſure is evidenry to take 
the weavers, both of ſilk and wool, out of the hands 


of 


of merces and diapers, and lot their, manufadtutess 


time cto market without any intermediate profit n 


them. c There: is one effect certain to reſult from. this, 
which is taking a great part of the ready money euſtom 
fram the draper and mercer, which being the moſt be- 
neſicial part of their trade, is to all intents and pur- 
paſvs;Jaying a heavy tax on them: now upon every 
principle of common ſenſe as well as commerce, it 
will appear a ſtrange mode of encouraging a manufac- 
ture to lay taxes upon the maſter manufacturers. But 
all taxes laid upon a tradeſman in conſequence of his 
trade, muſt be drawn back in the ſale of his commo- 
dities, and this tax muſt be ſq as well as others; what 
ne does ſell muſt be ſo. much the dearer, or he can 
carry on no trade at all; here therefore is a freſh tax, 
that of enhancing the prices paid by all who do not 
buy with ready money, a very great majority of the 
whole: the dearer a commodity i is the leſs is conſumed 
ol it, ſo the conſumption on credit 'is undoubted]y 
leſſened, in order that thoſe who have ready money in 
their hands may be ſerved ſomething the cheaper : here 
is a manifeſt and ſelf evident miſchief, in order to at- 
tain a * doubtful and queſtionable benefit, 


* IEA under the ſun, an inſtance of a manufac- 
ture made to flouriſh by ſuch meaſures ? Maſter ma- 
nufacturers with that vigour, attention, {kill and in- 
vention, which are the reſult of a profitable bufir, cls, 

ate in all parts of the world, the very ſoul of proſ- 
perous fabricks. lt i is their profit which nimates them 
to: thoſe ſpirited, exertions, upon which 2 


manufactures depends. If the Dublin ci 
duct is right in part it is right in the who e, which 


would | be attracting all the demand to their own ware- 
bnad ot Jo % lee, iP. Ji houſes; ; 


* 
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houſes; in which cafe there would not be Smits; of 
draper left in Dublin. Their committees, and gentle- 
_ men; and weayers, may chooſe and pay clerks, and 
diſcharge their rent, but where are the directors of —4 
fibricks' to come from? Where the men of taſte w 

are to invent? Where the quickneſs and — 2 to 
mark and follow the caprice of faſhion? Are theſe to 
come from weavers ? Abſurd the idea! It is the active 
and intelligent maſter that is to do all this,” Go'to the 
weavers in Spitalfields, and ſee them mere tools directed 
by their maſters. Gd to any other fabrick upon earth, 
and fee what would become of it if the heads were 
| Conſidered as uſeleſs, and rivalled in their profits with 
public money, If the manufacture is of ſuch a ſickly 
growth, that it will not ſupport the maſter as well as 
the man, it is not worth a country's notice. What is 
it that induces individuals to embark in a fabrick their 
capital and induſtry ? Profit. The greater this is, the 
greater the capital that will be attracted ; but eſtabliſh 
a ſyſtem that ſhall rival, leſſen and deſtroy this profit, 
who will bring their capital to ſuch a trade? And can 
any people be ſo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that a manu- 
facture is to be encouraged by baniſhing capital 
from it: 1 


Tant is another effect, which I ſhould ſuppoſe 
muſt flow from this extraordinary idea, which is, that 
of railing great heart-burnings and jealouſies among 
the trade; the drapers and mercers are not probably 
pleaſed with the weavers, who work for the ſo- 
ciety's warehouſes ; this muſt be very detrimental to 
the buſineſs at large. I may alſo obſerve, that maſter- 
manufacturers have more ways of encouraging ſkilful 
and induſtrious workmen than the mere buying their. 

| "= 
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EY" employing them ; ; there are a thouſand little 


points of favour in their power, which the ſociety can- 
not practice; but how can they be-inclined to ſuch 
things, while ſteps are taken to deprive them of prog 
| En _ can do e their e _ 


Avia ure for the kidgdow! it is at Dublin as 
in other cities, the ready money trade is by no means 
equal to that of credit, conſequently the pernicious 
tendency of this meaſure cannot fully be ſeen. The 


drapers and mercers do and will ſupport their trade 


in ſpite of this formidable rival, backed with' a pre- 


mium of two thouſand five hundred pounds a year, ap- 


propriated to their ruin, in order to encourage their 
trade! The tendency of the meaſure is evidently the 


deſtriftion of both the manufactures. 


4 8: 


Tow is a fact, which appears fo obvious, that I 
ſhould apprehend it muſt have done miſchief, in direct 
proportion to the amount of the operation. It is ex- 


| tremely difficult to diſcover facts that can prove this 


from the nature of the caſe; no wonder if the import 
of foreign ſilk and woollens ſhould have increaſed from | 


Juck: a meaſure, Let us examine this point. 
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| not deen of any very healthy growth. 


A Account of the Import of Woellen Goods for 14 Years®. . 


Parl. Rec. of Exp. and Imp. Ms. 
§ Value 264,653. 
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| Years. F Dis - | 0 Dre 
1 „ 
| | Ii "Fark. Yards, | | 
1 1 1764 248,062 5 220,828 
5 1765 239,365 176,161 
9 1766 313,216 107,316 
(0 2] 176% 325,585 | 189,882 
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eciſive; whatever 

at are to be drawn from it, are 

| go gain the late meaſures that feſpect 
the Triſh ilk e, for the imported fabjicks 4 

| have increaſed, while the raw material worked 

| Ireland has decreaſed ; 1 4 proof that the manufackurf has 
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Tus increaſe is; is ſo great that it might juſlify 


con- 
Hi againſt all the late meaſures, none of which 
are near ſo much tu ſbe e as eee 
: E hires m 5 
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We it is e that the wndoubunl | miſ- 
chief of this ſyſtem is not ſubmitted to as an una- 
voidable evil, but purchaſed with great expence, at- 
tention and anxiety; ; and that the two thouſand five 
| hundred à year thus beſtowed, as the price of ſo 
much harm, might be expended in objects of great 
conſequence to the public, it will ſutely ſeem unpar- 

| donable in parliament to appear ſo little ſolicitous for 
the welfare of their manufad ures, as to give ten 
thouſand pounds a ſeſſion, at large, and not limit the 
application of ſuch a liberal grant to purpoſes of cer- 
| tain advantage. And it ſurely behoves the ſociety itſelf 
 t6/recommir this matter; to extend their views; to 
conſider the principles upon which all the manu- 
t. ctures in the world are carried on, ſupported and in- 
3 85 creaſed ; 
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creaſed; and if they ſee no veſtige of ſuch a policy, 
As they patronize and practice, in any country that 
has paſhed: her fabricks to à great height, at leaſt to 
be dubious of this favourite meaſure, and not perſiſt in 
1 it at ſuch a conſiderable expence. 


A meaſure of the ſociety, which I hinted at | 
oor, is to give three per cent. to the wholeſale pur- 
chaſers of Iriſh ſilks for retailing, and this coſts them 
above ſix hundred pounds a year. Upon what ſound. 
-Y principles it is done I cannot diſcover ; if the mer- 
cers have not a demand for theſe Iriſh ſilks, five times 
the ſociety's premiums will not make them purchaſers; 
on the contrary, if they have a demand for them, they 
moſt undoubtedly will buy them without any premium 
for ſo doing. It appears, therefore, to me, that the only 
end which ſuch a meaſure could anſwer, was to diſ- 
cover the abſolute inſignificance of the whole Triſh 
- filk manufacture, which is proved through the whole 
kingdom to be to the amount only of thirty-tour thou- 
ſand pounds a year, of four ſhillings a yard and up- 
wards; but the repetition of the premium ſhews that 
this was not the deſign. Of all other fabricks this is 
the moſt improper for Ireland, and for any dependant 
country; it is an abſolute manufacture of taſte, fancy, 
and faſhion; the ſeat of empire will always com- 
mand theſe, and if Dublin made ſuperior ſilks, they 
would be deſpiſed on compariſon with thoſe of London; 
we feel ſomething of this in England from France 
being the ſource of moſt of the faſhions in Europe. 
To force a filk manufacture in Ireland is therefore to 
ſtrive againſt whim, caprice, faſhion, and all the 
prejudices of mankind, inſtead of which, it is theſe 
that become a ſolid ſupport of fabricks when wiſely 
ſet on foot. There are no linens faſhionable in 
a | England 
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Drighorid but the liſh; people will not wear any-other, 


and yet gulic Hollands are aſſerted to be much 


ranger. Should not the Iriſh, thereſore, bind theit 


force 20 drive the nail that will go, inſtead: of plagu- 


ing themſelves ith one which never will. This is a 


general obſervation, but the particular meaſure of the 


Fociety, ſuppoſing the object valuable, is perfectly in- 


ſignificant, it is throwing away ſix hundred nn a 


Fear to mn no one en whatever, + 


oF £0 5 + $1 {4 9 24 #74 37 


Taz. fociety — 2 a great nds of eh pre- 


miums for manufactures, many of which are very 
*exceptionable; but it would take up too much room to 


be particular in an examination of them. In agricul- 
ture 2 have a great number en to 4 renters 


S110} 0310 
4 he ichs Cad ſpirit of 5 1 Foes to-remark, 
that the deſign of encouraging poor renters is very me- 
ritorious, and does honour to the humanity of the, ſo- 
-ievy3! but from a great variety of inſtances which 
were pointed out to me, as I travelled through the 
kingdom, I have too much reaſon to believe, that 
abuſes! and deceptions are numerous, that the 


Sciery+has actually paid premiums per acre, to great 


numbers of claimants, who have, as: ſoon as they re- 
ecived-the-money, let the land run waſte again, fo that 


no perſon could diſtinguiſh it from the adjoining bog 


ar moor. There are two reaſons why theſe premiums 
muſt very much fail of their wiſhed-for ſucceſs; the 
extreme difficulty, not to ſay impaſſibility, of aſcer- 
taining the merit of the candidates, or the facts al- 


aged j and the utter impoſſibility that ſuch very poor 


_ ſhould work any improvements worthy the ſo- 
aiety's patronage, The London ſociety have found, by 
wy 9 5 repeated 
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repeated experience, their utter Indaparity' of doing 


anything by weight of money, in bounties per acre 
ſor any object; I am convinced the fame fact will hold 
true with that of Dublin; the funds even of the lattet 
are much too inconſiderable for this mode. The ob- 

ject ought to be to inſpire thoſe men, who have the ne- 
ceſſary capital to employ it in the way the ſociety 

chinks for the public good: the premiums. ſhould: be 
honorary but conſiderable, with that degree of variety 
and novelty that ſhould attract the attention n of men 957 
Wee 


1 


5 thing was ever better imagined, than the 
tho of fixing an Engliſh farmer in the kingdom, ſo 
much at the ſociety's expence, as to give them a power 

cover a part of his management. This was the caſe 
with Mr. Baker; and it was alſo a very wiſe meaſure 
to enable him to eſtabliſi a manufactory of huſbatidry 
\ implements. The only errors in the execution of this 
ſcheme were: Firft, Not ſupporting him much more 
liberally, when it was found that his private fortune 
was too inconſiderable to ſupport himſelf and family; 
had he been eaſy in his private circumſtances, his huſ- 
bandry would have been perfect. Second, The not di- 
recting him in the choice of his farm, which was not 
a proper one for an example to the kingdom, it ſhould 
have been in ſome mountainous tract, where there Was 
bog, and tolerable foil, Third, In permitting him to 
e and publiſh ſmall and trifling experiments, ob- 
jects of curiofity to a private ſpeculatiſt, but quite un- 
worthy! of the Dublin ſociety ; beſides, ſuch a perſon 
ſbould be brought to eſtabliſh what a previous experi- 
| © ence has convinced him is right, not to gain his. own 
alu. at the —_ $ e 5% b. 5 
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Tur Cheme, _—_ in the caſe of Mr. Baker, been 


executed i in this manner, or was ſuch an one now to 


be adopted, would t nd more to ſpreading a true prac- 
tical” Knowledge of Agriculture than any other that 
could be executed 3 and the union of 4 manufactory of 
implements unites with it perfectly. To inform a 


back ward country of right ſyſtems has its uſe, but it 


is ve ry \ weak compared with the actual practice and ex- 
hibition of it before their eyes; ſuch an object in full 
perfection of management, with an annual publication 
of the reſult, ſimply related, would tend more to the 


_ Improvement of the national huſbandry than any other 


ſyſtem, The farm ſhould not be leſs than five hundred 
Acres, it ſhould have a tract of bog and another of 


mountain; one thouſand pounds ſhould be applied in 
the neceſſary buildings; five hundred pounds immedi- 


ately j in fences ;_ one thouſand pounds A, year for five 
years, in ſtocking it; one thouſand pounds for eftabliſh- 8 
ing a a manufaQory,c of implements, not to be ſold but 
giren away by. the ſociety as premiums; 1 five. hundred i 
pounds a year allowed to the ſuperintendant_ for his 
private emolument, that no diſtreſſes of his own might 
interfere with the public views; and in addition, to 
animate his attention, ten per cent. upon the groſs 
product of the farm. The ſociety to delegate their 


power over it to a ſelect committee, and no member 


to be eligible to that committee, who had not in his 
own occupation one. hundred acres of land, or more. 

The firſt expence would be ſeven thouſand five hundred 
pounds, and the annual charge five hundred pounds 5 
this would be an effective eſtabliſhment that could not 
fail, if the manager was properly choſen. He ſhould 


be an active, ſpirited man, not ſo low as to have no re- 
putation to loſe, but at the ſame time more a practical 


than a ſpeculative farmer, and who could teach the 
common 
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n hn Ahe with his own hands, the operations he 


wiſhed them to perform. The annual charge of on 


one of the ſociety's warehouſes is equal to this, and 

the capital appropriated to it near twice as large; 
bow much more n this: pap: of 
oy an be? in n 5 eee 


ar to the x premiums. for the encouragement. 
of agriculture, I ſhall venture to hint ſome which I. 
apprehend would be of great advantage and by 
throwing them into the words common in 0 pre- 
mins, my meaning will be better explained. 


ir il 


1. Tornie Hvenanvir,” 1779. To the perſon 
who ſhall cultivate the moſt land, not leſs than twenty 


acres, in the following courſe of crops during four 


years, Viz, 1. Turnips. 2. Barley o or oats. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat. The turnips to be twice thoroughly hand 


hoed and eaten where they grow by ſheep, and to = 


make a full report of the cultivation, expences, pro- 
duce, and effect of the turnips on the ſheep fed, a 
piece of plate of the value of one hundred pounds, 


with a ſuitable inſcription. ee 0 vo delivered | 


. " 
+: I Bf 


in the year 1784. | 
2. Fi or the next greateſt quantity of land, not Teſs 
than ten acres. ſo cultivated, a piece of plate of the \ va- 
lue of fifty pounds, with a ſuitable inſcription. mY OM 
3. To the perſon who ſhall, in the year 1780, have 
the moſt acres of turnips, not leſs than twenty, twice 


thoroughly land hoed ; to report the effect, a piece of 


plate of the value of one hundred pounds, with a ſuit- 
able inſcription, 
4. For the next greateſt cn not leſs than ten 


acres, a piece of plate of the value of fifty panes 


with a ſuitable inſcription, 11 1 |; 
We ; ; 7 
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3. Bran Huss Aunar, 1779... To; the getfon wha | 
mall cultivate the moſt. land, not leſs than twenty, 
acces, in the following, courſe of crops during Foul. 
years, viz, I. Beans! . Wheat, 3. Beans. 4. Wheat. 
The beans to be in rows, eighteen inches aſunder, 
and three times thoroughly hoed, and to report the ef- 
fe to the fociety, A piece of plate of the value * 
one hundred pounds, with an inſcription. Accounts | 
to be delivered in the year 1784. h 
6. For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 
acres, -2 piece of plate of the value of fifty pounds, 15 
with an inſcription. ; 
7. To the perſon who ſhall enn the en 
quantity of land, not leſs than twenty acres, in the fol-. 
towing courſe of crops during four years, viz. 1. Beans. 
2. Batley or oats. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. The beans. 
as before, and to report the effect, A piece of plate 
of the value of one hundred pounds, with an inſcription, 
9 8. Next greateſt quantity, not leſs, than ten acres, 
"I. value of fifty pounds, with an inſcription: 
9. Flax HussanDRT, 1779. To the perſon who 
ſhall cultivate the moſt land, not leſs than twenty acres, 
in the following courſe of crops during four years, viz. 
1. Turnips. 2. Flax, 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. The 
' turnips to be twice hand hoed, and the flax to be 
ſeeded, ſtacked and threſhed like corn, and then wa- 
tered and dreſſed, and to report the effect to the ſociety, 
A piece of plate of the value of one hundred and mw 5 Y 
pounds, with a ſuitable inſcription. © £37 | 


10. For the next greateſt quantity, not lefs id 10 = 
acres. Theplate gol. Accounts to be delivered in in 1784. 8 | 
11. MounTAiNn 1MPROVEMENT, 1779. To the per · | 
ſon whi ſhall improve the largeſt tract of mountain land, a 
not leſs than one hundred acres, at pteſent waſte; and ] 


not let at one ſhilling an acre, and a! ake a full report 
| It - 


i 
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— de bultto sen, expences' and pr to the Törlety 

In dhe year 1787. A piece of plate of the value oy 
bofüf pounds, wi with a ſuitable inſeription. Cindition;” © 
The improvement at the time of the certifcates being whe 
ſigned to be completely incloſed; to be divided into 
fields of not more than ten acres each; the fences 
to be either walls in mortar, or double ditches welt © 
planted with white thorns and timber, the gates, piers, | 
&c. to be perfect. The land to have had four crops ' 
in the following courſe: 1. Turnips. 2. Oats, bere 
or rye. 3. Turnips. 4. Oats, the turnips twice 
hand hoed, and eaten by ſheep, and one half of 
the improvement to be in graſs laid down with the laſt 
crop of oats. Not leſs thari one hundred: barrels of 
lime per acre to have been ſpread on the whole. An 
orchard of two acres to be well planted ; and a fally 
garden of as much, One good farm houſe; with 4 
barn, fable, cowhouſe, &c. and four cabbins to be 
built and inhabited, the whole of ſtone and mortar, and 
covered with ſlate. And the tract to be actually let on 1 
leaſe to one or more tenants, not occupying any other , 8 
land, and refiding on the premiſes. Whoever intends 
to be claimants; to give notice to the Oy * * 
1 n inſpectors. | 


— 


12. To the next greateſt quantity not lef than 
ſixty acres, on the like conditions, the plate three: 
hundred pounds, . 25 
i 3. Bo IMPROVEMENT, 1779. To the abe 
who fhall drain and improve into rich meadow, the 
greateſt quantity of bog, not leſs than 50 acres, being 
part of a bog not leſs than 100 acres, and make 2 
full report to the ſociety of the mode, expence: and 
 Profiyes, in the year 1788, a piece of plate of the 
Vs II. | Q. N t 
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* 40% with an honorary inſcriptions. iche 
ſociety leaves to the: claimant to purſue whatever mode 


he pleaſes, but the land muſt have a good houſes o- 


houſe and neceſſhry offices, with two cabbins built all 
of ſtone and ſlate, and the improvement n. 5 


tenants occupying no other lands. 


14. For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs chan | 


e acres, the plate two hundred pounds. 


. PLANTING. To the perſon who ſhall incloſe 
with a wet wall, not leſs than ſix feet bigh, and plant, 


the greateſt quantity of land, not lefs than fifty 


acres, in the year 1780, a piece of plate of the value 
of four hundred pounds, with a ſuitable inſcription, 
The trees to be aſh, elm, poplar, beech, larch, 


Scotch, ſpruce or ſilver fur, to be not more than four 


years old, nor more than four feet aſunder, and in 


the centre of every ſuch ſpace, acorns 1 to o be fown and 
N 1229 491891: 


covered. 


16. Fo or the next greateſt ent not les t lan 
thirty acres, the plate two hundred pounds. 5 


17. To the perſon who ſhall in the year 1780, plant 
and fence fo as to be completely ſecured from cattle, 
the greateſt quantity of land with the common baſket 
fallow in beds ſix feet broad, and four rows on each 
bed, not leſs than thirty acres, a piece of plate of the 


value of one hundred pounds, with a ſuitable | in- | 


ys 1 vo i r key 


18, For the next greateſt enen ay not leſs than, ff. | 


teen acres, the plate fifty pounds. All to be conti- 
nued by previous notice, every year when LPS they 
came into turn. 


1 have to (obſerve upon them, that the 3 Ss. 
| cog: here recommended can [owes have, fair juſtice | 
| done 
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done them in che infaney of the huſbandry by gentle- 
memqor men ef conſſiderable capital; eonſequently, 
it '>2he wiſeſt to offer a premium that ſhall attract 
their notice, and not vary it for leſſer tenants, who at 
firſt would be incapable of executing the conditions, - | 


The mountain and bog improvement are great objects, 


and therefore well deſerve ample encouragement; 1 
have added the condition of being let by way of ſatis» 
factory proof, that the improvement is completely 
finiſhed, for if it was kept in hand, it would be a 
matter of opinion and valuation, which is never ſatis- 
factory. The planting premiums would in all proba- 
bility have many claimants. The ſtone wall is eſſen 
tial; planting without preſervation | is trifing. | 


ff 3] ++ 


101 nad} 85 3 
As 0 the nature of the premiums, I recommend, 


vie, pieces of plate, I think they would have a 
greater effect than any thing elſe; money would be 
out of ſight and forgotten; a medal that has been 
proſtituted to all ſorts of trifles, would be a contempti- 


ble reward for ſuch exertions, but a handſome cup, : 


vaſe, tray, table, &c. would be always in fight, and 
on eyery occaſion a ſubject for converſation to animate 
others to gain the ſame, The experience of a few. 
years would prove whether the quantities of land re- 
quired were too high or not. An inſpector to view all 
| proceedings would be abſolutely neceſſary, whoſe re- 
ward ſhould be deviſed in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 
his integtity; unleſs ſome gentlemen of conſiderable 
conſequence in the neighbourhood took that office 
voluntarily upon them. 


Sour premiums upon theſe principles, united with 
fuch a plan as I have Itated for the eſtzbliſhment of a 
farm, would be attended with all the advantages to the 
3 | * 2 national 
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national 1 :of any ſociety to 
effect. T he.;expence would not be ſo large as: not fo 
leaye a conſiderable portion of the ſociety's funds for 
trade and. manufactures, and conſequently to pleaſe 
. thoſe, who, miſhed.ſock Wd pI be IS 5 


ae 4 * 6 . e e e e, ee 
T „ Manners and Cuſtoms, ks erer 


ys 7 — leges ſine moribus, : apes 
ane proficuunt ! Ka ai 


FT is but an illiberal buſineſs for a traveller, who de- 
ſigns to publiſh remarks upon a country, to fit 
down cool y in his cloſet and write à ſatire on the in- 
habitants. Severity of that ſort muſt be enlivened 
with an uncommon ſhare of wit and ridicule, to pleaſe. 
Where very groſs abſurdities are found, it is fair and 
manly to note them; but to enter into character and 
diſpoſition is generally uncandid, ſince there are no 
people but might be better than they are found, and 
none but have virtues which deſerve attention, at Jeaft 
as much as their failings; for theſe reaſons this' ſec - 
tion would not have found a place in my obſervations, 
Had not ſome perſons, of much more flippancy than 
wiſdom, given very groſs miſrepreſentations of the 
Irifh nation. It is with pleaſure, therefore, that T 
take up the pen, on the preſent occaſion, as a much 
longer reſidence there enables me to exhibit a very dif- 
5 ferent picture; in doing this, I ſhall be free to re- 
a mark, wherein I think the conduct of certain elaſſes 
may have given riſe to general a and confequoany? inju- 
rious condemnation. ee 21 


= Treks, are three races of people in Ireland, ſo 
diftinct, as to ſtrike the leaſt attentive traveller: : theſe 
are the Spaniſh, which are found in Kerry, and a part 


of Limerick and Corke, tall and thin, but well made, 
mi long 
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A long viſfage, dark eyes, and long black lank hair, 
The time is not remote when the Spuniards had a kind 
of ſettlement on the coaſt of Kerry, which ſeemed to be 
overlooked by government. There were many of them 

in Queen Elizabeth's reign, nor were they entirely 
driven out till the time of Cromwell. There is an 
iſland of Valentia on that coaſt, with various other 
names, certainly Spaniſh, The Scotch race is in the 
north, where are to be found the features which are 

| ſuppoſed to mark that people, their accent, and many 
of their cuſtoms. In a diſtri, near Dublin, but more 
particular in the baronies of Bargie and Forth in the 
county of Wexford, the Saxon tongue is ſpoken 
without any mixture of the Iriſh, and the people 

| have a variety of cuſtoms mentioned in the minutes, 
which: diſtinguiſh them from their neighbours. The 
reſt of the kingdom is made up of mongrels. The 
Mileſian race of Iriſh, which may be called native, 
are ſcattered over the kingdom, but chiefly found in 
Connaught and Munſter ; a few conſiderable families, 
whoſe genealogy is undoubted, remain, but none of 
them with conſiderable poſſeſſions, except the O*Briens | 
and Mr. O' Niel, the former have near twenty thou- 
ſand pounds a year in the family; the latter half as 
much, the remnant. of a property once his anceſtors, 
which now forms ſix or ſeven of the greateſt eſtates 
in the Kingdom. OHara and M Dermont are great 
names in Connaught, and O Donnohue a conſiderable 
one in Kerry; but the O⸗Connors, and O Driſchals 
in Corke, claim an origin prior in Ireland to any of 
the Mileſian race. 


Tur 017 diviſions which a  travelli# Who paſſed 
through the kingdom, without any reſidence, could 
make, would be into people of conſiderable fortune 
and N The intermediate diviſion of the ſcale, fo 
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numerous and reſpectable in England, would hardly 
attract the leaſt notice in Ireland. A reſidence inthe 


kingdom convinces one, however, that there is ano 
tlemen, and renters of land. The manners, "habits 
and cuſtoms of people of conſiderable fortune, are 
much the ſame every where, at leaſt there is very Jittle 
difference between England and Ireland, it is among 

the common people one muſt look for thoſe traits. by 
Which we diſcriminate a national character. The eir- 


_  Eumftances: which ſtruck me moſt in the common 


| Iriſh were, viyacity and a great and eloquent volubility 
of ſpeech ; one would think they could take ſnuff and 
talk without tiring till doomſday. They are infinitely 
more chearful and liyely than any thing we eommonly 
ſee in England, having nothing of that incivility of 
ſullen ſilence, with which ſo many Englilhmem ſaem 
to wrap themſelves up, as if retiring within their own 
importance. Lazy to an exceſs at work, but ſo ſpirit- 
edly active at play, that at hurling, which is the ctieket 
of ſavages, they ſhey the - greateſt feats of agility. 
Their love of ſociety is as remarkable as their curioſity 
is jnſatiablez and their hoſpitality to all comers, be 
their own poverty ever ſo pinching, has too much 
merit to be forgotten. Pleaſed to enjoyment with a 
joke, or witty repartee, .they-will repeat it with ſuch 
expreflion, that the laugh will be univerſal... Warm 
friends and revengeful enemies; they are inviolable 
in their ſecrecy, and inevitable in their reſentment ; 
with ſuch a notion of honour, that neither threat nor 
reward would induce them to betray the ſecret or per- 
ſon of a man, though an oppreſſor, whoſe property 
they would plunder without ceremony, Hard drink- 
ets and quarrelſome; great liars, but ciyil, ſubmiſ- 
five and obedient. Dancing is ſo univerſal among 
idem, that there are every where itinerant dancing - 
maſters, | 


— 
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tante de ee; he cottars pay ſix pence a quarter 
for teaching their families. Beſides the Ltiſh jig. 

which they can dance with a moſt luxuriant ex preſſion, 
-mingers” and country dances are me. nn 
2 "heard of Ee n in. 0 bog „stalt 


e 14 — Dan! 
* 14 * 


ones inn of education: is . — hedge 
41 en as they are called, (they might as well be 
termed ditch ones, for 1 have ſeen many a ditch full of 
ſcholars are every where to be met with where reading 
and writing are taught; ſchools are alſo common for 
men; I have ſeen a dozen great fellows at ſchool, and 
was told they were educating with an intention of 
/| being prieſts. Many ſtrokes in their character are evi- * 
dently to be aſcribed to: the extreme oppreſſion under 
which they live. If they are as great thieves and-liars 
us W _ — it is n _— to this 
PONY LOFT Qt 
2341 Is Situ the ed laſs we riſe to Wong higheſt, all 
We is gaiety, pleaſure, luxury and extravagance z the 
town life at Dublin is formed on the model of that of 
London. Every night in the winter there is a ball or 
a party, where the polite circle meet, not to enjoy but 
to ſweat each other; a great crowd erammed into 
twenty feet ſquare, gives a zeſt to the agrements of ſmall 
talk and whiſt. There are four or five houſes large 
enough to receive a company commodiouſly, but the 
reſt are ſo ſmall as to make parties deteſtable. There 
is, however, an acrecable ſociety in Dublin, in which 
à man of large fortune will not find his time heavy. 
''The' ſtile of living may be gueſſed from the fortunes 
of the reſident nobility and great commoners; there 
rare about thirty that poſſeſs incomes from ſeven to 
twenty thoufand pounds a hear. The court has no- 
" ng” remarkable or ſplendid' in it, but varies very 
F Q4 | much, 
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1 the 1 their life 5 ſome circumſtances 
Fhich are not commonly ſeen in England. Large 
tracts of land are kept in hand by every body to ſup- 
ply the deficiencies of markets; this gives ſuch a 
plenty, that, united with the lowneſs of taxes and 
prices, one would ſuppoſe it difficult for them to ſpend 

their incomes, if Dublin in the winter did not lend 
aſſiſtance. Let it be conſidered, that the prices of 

meat are much lower than in England; poultry only 
a fourth of the price; wild fowl and fiſh in vaſtly 
greater plenty; rum and brandy- not half the price; 
coffee, tea, and wines, far cheaper; labour not above 


a third ; ſervants wages upon an average thirty. 


per cent, cheaper. That taxes are inconſiderable, for 
there is no land tax, no poor rates, no window tax, no 
candle or ſoap tax, only half a wheel tax, no ſervants 
tax, and a variety of other articles heavily burthened 
in England, but not in Ireland. Conſidering all this, 
one would think they could not ſpend their incomes; ; 
they do contrive it however. In this buſineſs they ate 
_ afiſted by two cuſtoms that have an admirable ten- 
dency to it, great numbers of horſes and ſervants, | 

The excels in the latter are in the lower ſort; owing, > 

not. only to the general lazineſs, but alſo to the num 

ber of attendants every one of a higher claſs will. 
have; this is common in great families in England, 


| but · in Ireland a man of five hundred pounds a year | 
feels it. As to horſes the number is carried quite to 


a ſœlly; in order to explain this point, I ſball inſert a 
table of the demeſnes of many of the nobitity and 


geutry, which will ſhew not only the number of 


| | hotfes, but of other cattle, the quantity of land, and 


' other circumſtances ann, of their conntry life. 
=: | Names, 
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Tub intellgegt reader wil eller Toiethiing' be 


ian mere curioſity from this table; it will nhebefmrily 
Attrike him, that a/ country reſidence in Ireland demands 


e much larger quantity of land in hand than in Eng- 


land, from which might be deduced; if not from any 


thing elſe, how much back warder the former is than 


1 5 8 ter; where markets are wanting, every thing 


muſt be had at home, a caſe ſtronger ſtill in America. : 


1 — n'Bagland, ſuch extenſive demeſnes would be parks 


around the ſeats for beauty as much as uſe, but it is 
not ſo in Ireland; the words deer-park and dimeſue are 


| 10 be dilitciguilhed ; there are great demeſnes without 


any parks, but a want of taſte, too common in Ireland, 
is having a deer-park at a diſtance from the houſe ; 7 


the reſidence ſurrounded by walls, or hedges, or cab- 


bins ; and the lawn encloſure ſcattered with animals of 


Various ſorts, perhaps three miles off. Fhe ſmall quan- 
rity of corn proportioned to the total acres, ſhews how 


little tillage is attended to even by thoſe who are the 
'Veſt able to carry it on; and the column of tuthips 


pfttoves in the cleareſt manner, what the progreſs of im- 


provemetit is in that kingdom. The number of horſes 
may almoſt be eſteemed a ſatire upon common ſenſe; | 
were they well fed enough to be uſeful, they would 
not be ſo numerous, but I have found a good hack for 

2 common ride ſcarce in a houſe where there were * 
hundred. Upon an average, the horſes i in gentlemen”: " 
Hables, throughout the kingdom, are not fed half ſo 


well as they are in England by men of equal for- 


tune; yet the number makes the expence of them v 


teavy. = 2 N 
Sf) 59 o 8 1 | 3141 113 ab 4 
N Int! 


eur e circumſtance to de remarked in the coune 
try life is the miſerableneſs of many of their houſes 1 


; there'are men of five thouſand a. year in Ireland, wh 
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Jy in ann that a man of Leven hundred a year 
ö in England would diſdain; an air of neatneſs,;; order, 
g xeſs, and proprete, is wanting to a ſurprizing degree 
around the manſion; even new and excellent houſes 
have often nothing of this about them. But the bad- 
.neſs of the houſes is remedying every hour throughout 
the whole kingdom, for the number of new ones juſt 


built, or building, is prodigiouſſy great. I ſhould 
ſuppoſe there were not ten dwellings in the kingdom 


ph years ago that were fit for an Engliſh pig to live 
Gardens were equally bad, but now they are 
| „ the contrary extreme, and wall in fixe, 


fix, ten, and eyen twenty Iriſh acres for a garden, but ö 


generally double or treble what is neceſſary. 


A; 'Y 


thoſe. of England. I think I remarked that veniſon 
wants the flavour. it has with us, probably for the ſame 
reaſon, that the produce of rich parks is never equal to 
that of poor ones; the moiſture of the climate, and 
the richneſs of the ſoil, give fat but not flavour. 
Another reaſon is the ſmallneſs of the parks, a man 
who has three ar four thouſand acres in his hands, has 
not, perhaps, above three or four hundred i in his deer- 
park, and range is a great point for good veniſon, 
Nor do 1 think that garden vegetables have the flavour 

found in thoſe of England, certainly owing to the 
| climate ; ; green peas I N every where perfectly in- 
tipid, and lettuce, &c, not good, Claret is the com- 
mon wine of all tables, and ſo much inferior to what 
is drank in England, that it does not appear to be the 
ſame wine; but their port is incomparable, ſo much 
| better than the Engliſh, as to, proye, if, proof was 
wauting,| the abominable adulterations, it muſt unders, 


gk 


Tus tables of people of fortune are very plentifully 
ſpread; many elegantly, differing in nothing from 


* 
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. go with 4 Drinking! and duehing bv tere charges! 


of ireland, but the change of manners Which has 


takkn place in that kingdom is not generally known in bk 
England. 'Dirunkennefs ought; no longer to be a re- 


proach; for at every table I was at in Ireland, I ſawa 
perſect freedom reign, every perſon drank juſt as little 


ſingle glaſs more than I had an inclination for; I may 
go ſarther and aſſert, that hard drinking is very rare 
among people of ſortune; yet it is certain that they ſit 


much longer at table than in England. I was much 
ſurprized at firſt going over to find no ſummons to cof- 
fee, the company often fitting till eight, nine, or ten 
o'clock, before they went to the ladies. If a gentle- 
mam likes tea or coffee, he retires without ſaying any 
thing, a ſtranger of rank may propoſe it to the maſter 
of the houſe, who from cuſtom contrary: to that of 


England, will not ſtir til! he receives fach a hint, as 


they think it would imply a deſire to ſave thei? wines: 


If the gentlemen. were generally deſirous of tea, I take 


it for granted they would have it, but their ſlighting is 

one inconvenience to ſuch as deſite it, not knowing 
when it is provided, converſation may carry them be- 
yond the time, and then if they do trifle over the 
coffee it will certainly be cold, There is a want of at- 


tention. in this, which the ladies ſhould: remedy, if 
they will not break the old cuſtom and ſend to the 
gentlemen, which is what they ought to do, they cer- 


taimly ſhould have a ſalver freſh. I muſt; however; re- 
mark, that at the politeſt tables this 111 is e 115 


ee as it is in een en 


Weisen x was once eitriec to an vices,” which 


bet i _ reproach and ſcandal to the kingdom; ix of | 
AT courſe 


which have long beer-ulledged againſt the gentlemen: 


as they pleaſed, nor have I ever been aſked to drink a 


wp „„ . NEN 
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courſe proceeded from exceſſive drinking as the cauſe - 
has diſappeared, the effect has nearly followed : not, 
however, entirely, for it is yet far more common 
among people of faſhion than in England. Of all 
practices, a man who felt for the honour of his coun- 
try, would wiſh-ſooneſt to baniſh this, for there is not 
one favourable concluſion to be drawn from it: as to 
courage, nobody can queſtion that of a polite and en- 
lightened nation, entitled to a ſhare of the reputation 
of the age; but it implies uncivilized manners, an 
ignorance of thoſe forms which govern polite ſocieties, 
or elſe a brutal drunkenneſs; the latter is no longer 
the cauſe or the pretence. As to the former, they 
would place the national character ſo backward, would 
take from it ſo much of its pretence to civilization, 
elegance and politeneſs of manners, that no true Iriſh- 
man would be pleaſed with the imputation. Certain 
it is, that none are fo captious as thoſe who think 
themſelves neglected or deſpiſed; and none are ſo 
ready to believe themſelves either one or the other, as 
perſons unuſed to good company. Captious people, 
therefore, who ate ready to take an affront, 'muſt 
inevitably have been accuſtomed to ill company, un- 
leſs there ſhould be fomething uncommonly crooked * 
in their natural diſpoſitions, which is not to be ſup- 
poſed.” Let every man that fizhts his one. two, three, 
or half a dozen duels, receive it as a maxim, that every 
one he adds to the number is but an additional proof 
of his being ill educated, and having vitiated his man- 
ners by the contagion of bad company. Who is it 
that can reckon the moſt numerous rencontres? whe? 
but the bucks, bloods, land- jobbers, and little drunken 
country gentlemen? Ought not people of faſhion to 
bluſh at a practice which will very ſoon be the diſtine- 
toy, only, of the moſt eee, of the people? 
The 
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The poi ar of hoyour will and. muſt retain for the the 
8900 80 87 certain affronts, but it will rarely be . 


dn 


courſe to in polſte, ſenſible, and well bred. company 75 


The practice among real gentlemen in Ireland ever ry. 


day declining is a ſtrong proof, that a knowledge of. ; 
the world corrects the old manners, and conſequentiy ö 


its having ever been prevalent, was owing to the 
canſes to which I have attributed it. | 


Tarn i is 3 ak of manners > ſamewhat con- 
nected with the preſent ſubject, which partly induced | 
me to place a motto at the head of this ſection. It is 
the conduct of juries ; the criminal law of Ireland is 
the ſame as that of England, but in the execution it 
is ſo different as ſcarcely to be known, 1 believe it is 
a fact, at leaſt I have been aſſured ſo, that no man a 
was ever hanged, in Ireland for killing another in a 
duel: the ſecurity is ſuch that nobody ever thought of. 
removing out of the way of juſtice, ' yet there have 
been deaths of that ſort, which had no more to do 


with honour than ſtabbing in the dark. I believe Ire- 
land is the only country in Europe, I am ſure it is the 


only part of the Britiſh dominions, where aſſociations | 


among men of fortune are neceſſary for apprebending 


raviſhers. It is ſcarcely credible how many young Wo- 


men have even of late years been carried off and raviſh- 


ed, i in order (as they generally have fortunes) to gain, 
to appearance a voluntary marriage. Theſe actions i it 


is true are not committed by the claſs 1 am conſidering 
at preſent; but they are tried by them, and acquiT- 
' TEQ. I think there has been only one man executed 


for that crime, which is fo common as to occaſion. the 
aſſociations I mentioned: it is to this ſupine execution 
of 'the lad that ſuch enormities are owing... Another 


circumſtance, which has the effect of ſcreening alt 
ſeorts 


wo 
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and ping ing i tereſt, for th cir acquittal, whic is Ate. 
rend with a variety of evil conſequences. I bead it it 
| boalte d 1 in the. County o of F ermanagh, that there ha 
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not been à man hanged i in it for two and twenty years ; 1 . 


allT concluded, from this was, that there had been 
many a jury who deſerved i it richly. 


Ler me, however, conclude what 1 bare to obſerve 
on the conduct of the principal people reſiding in 
Ireland, that there are great numbers among them 
Who are as liberal in all their ideas as any people in 
Europe; that they have ſeen the errors which have 
given an ill character to the manners of their country, 
and done every thing that example could effect to pro- 
duce a change: that that happy change has been part- 
Iy effected, and is effecting every hour, inſomuch that 
a man n may go into a vaſt variety of families, which he 
will find actuated by no other principles than thoſe of 
the moſt cultivated politeneſs, and the moſt liberal 
urbanity. 4 | | 

Bur I muſt now come to another claſs of people, to 
whoſe conduct it is almoſt entirely owing, that the 
character or the nation has not that luſtre abroad, 
which 1 date affert, it will ſoon very generally merit: 
this is the claſs of little country gentlemen ® ; tenants 
who drink their claret by means of profit rents; job- 


bers in farms; "bucks ; your fellows with round hats, 


Pa with gold, who hunt in the day, get drunk in 


14 A — 


Tuts bxpevtiion is not to be taken in a general ſenſe. God for- 
bid I fhould: give this character of all country gentlemen of ſmall 
fortunes in Ireland: I have myſelf been acquainted with excep - 
tions.—I mean only. that in general wed are not the moſt Shoal 
: prople i in the kingdom, . 


Voi. Il. N the 
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the Le ane Sight the pext morning. I. mall pot 
Wh dwell « on 4 Tubject { by perfe&tly diſagreeable,but remark 
a that "theſe are the men, among whom drinking, 
| Wrangling, quarteling," Aghting, raviſhing, Kc, Kc. 
Aare found as in their native ſoil ; | once to A degree ; 
that made them the peſt of ſociety ; ; they are owing 
better, but even now, one of two of them got Lt acci- 
dent (where they have no buſineſs) into better com- 
pony are ſufficient very much to  derange t the plexfurey 
new © gh new modes of politeneſs exhibited * 
the higher, ranks are imitated by the lower, which 
will, it is to be hoped, put an end to this race of 
ings; and either drive their ſons and couſins into ts 
army or navy, or link them into plain farmers like 
thofe we have i In England, where it is common to ſee 
men with much. greater. property without pretending 
to be gentlemen. 1 repeat it from the intelligence I 
| receiyed, that even this claſs are very different from 
What they were twenty years ago, and improve ſo faſt 
that the time will ſoon come when the national charac- 


os hot abu bh . e 


a 


| — 9 be unfair 40 — ee nation at — 
vices a and Follies of only one claſs of individuals. Thoſe 
perſons from whom it is candid to take a general eſti- 
mate do credit to their country. That they are a peo- 
ple learned, lively an and ingenious, the admirable-authors 
they have produced will be an eternal monument, wit- 
neſs their Swift, Sterne, Congreve, Boyle, Berkeley, 
Steele, Farquhar, Southerne, and Goldſmith: Their 
talent for eloquenee is felt, and acknowledged in the 
patliaments of both the Kingdoms. Our own' ſervice. 
non both 


"both by ſea Wa W as Well as that (umfortumncly 
for us) of the principal monarchies of Europe ſpeak | 
their ſteady and determined courage, Every unpre- 
judiced traveller who viſits them will be as much 
pleaſed with their chearfulneſs, as obliged by their 
hoſpitality; and will find them a — Ls and 


liberal ae | 
SECTION XVII. 

1 Corn Tra, | of CRANE $a on Apt Carriage. | 
FT "HE police "I corn in „ is almoſt confitied to 
* one of the moſt ſingular meaſures that have any 
where been adopted, which is giving a bounty on the 
| inland carriage of corn from all parts of the kingdom, 
to the capital. Before it is fully explained, it will be 


neceſſary to ſtate the motives that were the induce- 
ment to it. | 


Do 5 it was aſſerted from the peculiarity of its 
ſituation, on the eaſtern extremity of the kingdom, with- 
out any inland navigations leading to it, was found tobe 
in point of conſumption more an Engliſh than an Triſh 
Lity, in corn almoſt as much as in coals. The import of 
corn and flour drained the kingdom of great ſums at the 
ſame time that the ſupply was uncertain and pre- 
catious: It was farther aſſerted that tillage was ex- 
ceedingly neglected in Ireland, to the impoveriſhment 
of the kingdom, and the miſery of the poor. That if 
ſome meaſure could be ſtruck out at once to remedy 
thoſe two evils, it would be of ſingular advantage to 
the community, 
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Tuis Fs” LA farniflied: the hint to 2 {ache 
there of very Conſiderable abilities, now high in office, 
to plan the meaſure I am ſpeaking of. It has been 
e ” e oy giving a pre Ar v7 ge 
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5 owt. r you any Flog od 34 per mile. 9 10 


ditto — ditto Malt 23d. ditto. 
ditto. — ditto Wheat 14d, ditto. 
ditto — ditto Oats id. ditto. 
ditto. — ditto, Bere xg. ditto. 
Aue — ditto , 12d. ditto. 


2 OxSULRL the ſame as oats; the ten firſt Kitts” 
from Dublin are deducted : it amounts, as has been | 
found by experience, to near twenty per cent. more 
for flour than the real expence of carriage, a and one 
and a half per cent. more for wheat. In quence © | 
of this act many of the fineſt mills for grinding corn 
that are to be found in the world were erected, ſhine?” 
of which have been built upon ſuch a ſcale, as to have 
coſt near 20,0001. The effect has been conſiderable in 
extending tillage, and great quantities of the pro- 
duce are carried ts Dublin. Before I offer any ob- 
ſervations on this ſyſtem, it will be neceſſary to inſert 
ſuch tables as are neceſſary to explain the extent, ef- i 
fect, and expence of the meaſure which took place : 
in 1762, and in 1776 and 1777, aroſe to above 60, ol. 
In order to ſee what the import was before that pe- 
riod, and alſo what it was before the bounty was im 
full play, as well as ſince, the W table will 
here its Wer 21 75 „ Le Eno) 210 * 
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0 „ 6 the Right Hon. John Beresford, firſt 
commiſſioner of the revenue in Ireland. 
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Average importof the firſt period, 31,033 364% 
Second ditto, 73,27 73% 
Third ditto, 2 35,742 35.73 
Fourth ditto,  w— 228, 205. — 29,643 * 
Fifth ditto, 5 . 197538 — 23,336 | 
W H 2 Lad ”, 
| Average of the firſt period; 2 de — W 
Second ditto)/ — 28,994 43,401 ; 
Third ditto,, =—=—=_ 15,741 23,613 
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Fifth ditto, ; * "a | pan * N 257242 þ 
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| | e * 4 
Average . of the three e 
in the three firſt periods, 116,436 
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The import in "the laſt fourteen years is By 
| than i in the preceding twenty, by = 45423. 
Import 4 the fourth period, — 97,008 
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the bounty hath taken full 11 - T 77,018 | | 
Difference, VF 19,990 
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_ TrxsE authentic compariſons differ moſt ſurpria- 
5 fouly from the aſſertions that have been made to me in 
converſation. I was led to believe that Dublin was 
no longer fed with Engliſh corn and flour, and that 
the difference of the import fince the bounty took ef- 
feed was not leſs than 200,0001. a year. What thoſe 
aſſertions could mean is to me perfealy ænigmatical. 

| Have the gentlemen, who are faſt friends to this mea- 
ſure, never taken the trouble to examine theſe papers? 
Has the buſineſs been ſo often before parliament, and 
committees of parliament, without having been par- 
ticularly ſifted? We here find that the import into 
Ireland of foreign barley and malt, wheat and flour 
have leſſened in the laſt ſeyen years, compared with 
the: preceding ſeven” years, no more than to the amount 
of about 20,000]. ; 

Mr, Forſter's committee in 1774, the purport of which 


woas to eftabliſh the principles whereon this bounty was 


| given, but as the whole of that performance turns on a 


compariſon of fifteen years before 1758, and fifteen years - 
| after, though itſelf contains a deelaration (page 7) that 


the great effect of the meaſure then concerned only 


the three laſt years, very little information of conſe- 


quenee is to be drawn from it, ſince it aſſigns a merit 


to the meaſiire while it admits none could flow from it, 


nor does the whole report contain one ſyllable of the 
decreaſe in the export of paſturage, which ought to 
have been minutely examined. But in order that we 
may have the wholefcorn trade before us, let me in- 
ſert the i import of other ſorts of corn. 
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Hers | is the reſult of the whole import account: 


the balance of which in favour of the nation is no 


more than this trifling ſum of ſixteen thouſand pounds. 
The account, however, muſt be farther examined; we 

muſt take the export fide of the queſtion, for there 

has been an * natwithſtanding this great import. 


© Tux Dublin Society were not very accurate, when in their 

* *petition to parliament they ſet forth, that in two years preceding 
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We ſee.ſomething of this in the regiſter of our Engliſh 
.corn; trade, where is 4 confiderable | ſpeculative. com- 


merce in corn; but as no ſuch thing exiſts in Ireland, 
where the corn trade is a ſimple import of a neceſſary 
of life it is a little ſurprizing i if any great export ap- 
e Let us, wann examine the account. 
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Exported i in the laſt * years, per ann. 64,871 
Ditto | in the ſeven preceding — 36,299 


Increaſe- + 23, 52 


Bor as the preceding table includes the export from. 
all the ports-in the kingdom, I have inſerted it as an 
object of general information, not as immediately ne- 


ceſſary to the enquiry before us, which concerns the 
port of Dublin only. A meaſure which draws the 
corn to that capital from all the ports in the kingdom, 
can never promote an export from them, but muſt 
operate in a contrary manner: for this reaſon I have 


drawn the export of the port of Dublin from the ge- 


neral tables for twenty-one years, and find the averages. 


of the three periods, each of oO yours to be in va- 
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The laſt period greater than rr by 3.572 55 4 6 


Wires ſum is the profit to be carried to e ac- 
cdunt of the inland carriagy bounty. 3 


1 muſt here ne that there was a bounty given 
on exportation, which toek place the 24th of june, 
1774, viz. 38. 2d. on the quarter of wheat, ground 
wheat, meal, or wheat flour. 28. 4d. on the quarter 
of rye, peaſe or beans ground or unground. 18. 3d. 
on the quarter of oats, which act declares the half 
quarter of wheat, rye, peaſe, beans, meal, &c. mall 6 
224 lb. barley and malt were left out to enſure the act 2 
palling i in England. 


Tar following ſeſſions an additional duty on im- 
Wavy was laid of 28. a barrel on all wheat, and 18. 
per bundred weight on all flour, meal, bread, and 
'bifcuit, except of the produce of or manufacture of 
Great Britain, to be levied when the middle price of 
wheat at the port where imported ſhall exceed 235. 8 
Engliſh, the barrel of 280 lb. The old duty on wheat 
was 2d. per barrel ; on flour 18. from all ports, Great 
Brizain-included, 

4s ad * tag. 220.) 
irreale in the i ert of the 120. 7 years £ 670 
Igereaſe in the export from Dublin — 3,372 
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Tut de is not to rags from hence, that the . 
corp tr trade of Ireland yields a balance of profit; the 
advantage to be attributed to the bounty from this 
count" is only a leſſening of Joſs, as will appear from. | 
the following ſtate of export and (Koſher « over the 
whole kingdom, 4 
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has been continually riſing, until it has exceeded ſixty 


that the in- 


thouſand pounds a year. It alſo appears, that 


ereaſe of tillage has been chiefly in the counties 
of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Carlow, | Meath, Kildare, 
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Aub Limerick aroſe foe nothing at A to 277 7711 in 
the year 17763 from hence one fact clearly appears, 
that the increaſe of tillage has by no means been in | 
the poor counties, by breakjng 4 up. uncultivated lapds ; 4 
an the contrary, it has been entiręly in the richeſt 
counties in the kingdom, which confirms the intelli- 
gence | J received on the journey, that it was good 
| ſheep land that had principally been tilled. The 
bounty t to Tipperary, Carlow and Roſcommon, once 
the greateſt ſheep counties in Ireland, was insgaif- 
cant at the beginning of the meaſure, but has at laſt 
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our enquiry, that we may examine, as well as our 
materials will permit, whether any national loſs, as 
well as profit, has reſulted from converting ſo much 
rich paſture land into tillage; and in order to dp this, 
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coſt at market is only noticed, the neceffary charges 
on ſhipping amount to full two per cent. 7exclulive of 
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1 . þ 12 en 
Woot: ele, a bay yarn,” ae exported by 
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A licence for exporting muſt be procured from the 
Lord Lieutenant, the coſt of which is nearly four- 
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connected with the preſent enquiry, chat in order to 
haue a clear and diſtinct idea of it, we mutt incfude 
| n the account. 1 think it fair to give, tillage, credit 
or any increaſe there may be in pork, bacon, lard, 
hogs, and bread ; it is true they do not entirely belong 
to it, for dairies yield much; but to obviate objec- 
tions, I will ſuppoſe them totally connected with til- 
"I "The following table includes all theſe. articles. 
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may be eſtimated, I will not aſſert that any cuſtom- 

| houſe accounts are abſolutely authentic; T know the 
common objections to them, and that thete is a found 
tion for thoſe objections; but the point of confe='!! 
quence in the preſent enquiry does not depend on their 
abſolute, but comparative accuracy; that is to fdy, if 
the errors objected to them exiſt, they will be found 
as great in one period as in another, conſequent] their 7 
authority is perfectly competent for the comparilon 0 
different ones. Whoever will examine the who | 
with a minute attention, and compare them with, a 
ds 0 of other citcumiſtances, will generally be able , y 
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failed without a miracle of producing the effects they 
diſplay. I ſhould further add, that on the greateſt 
number of the articles inſerted i in the preceding tables 
we are duties paid on the export which exempt them 
from the common objection to the entries. But to 
reaſon againſt the accuracy of ſuch accounts! is per- | 
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| 1 is the intention ** effect of this Wonen n 
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tion of foreign corn more than proportioned, (be. 
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account is > arifling>npert;of unn: fn ferdalty epital 
eny 2; We have ſeen the undoubted- loſs: thats hast ge- 
cruel te the nation rm a violent ændearour do cẽi . 
teract this impört, yet eee, . leſſened it 
to an inconſider; ble Argres. - . e Wess e 
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[by I heb at a a mill on Corke e above 120 miles 
From Dublin, and ſaw cars loading for that market dn 
| "hs bounty, with a ſhip Joying at the mill quay bound 
-for Dublin, and waiting, for a loading; could inven- 
dien ſuggeſt any ſcheme; more. prepgſterous than thus 
to confound at the public expence all the ideas of 
8 common prafticey.and common ſenſe 1; By: means. of 
this meaſure I haye been; aſſured, it has happened that 
| the flour of Slaige e.mills has found its way 46 Carlaw, | 
i and that of Laughlin Bridge to Drogheda zu that is to 
, Mr. Jebb eats his, bread of Captain Mercer“ 8 flour, 
andd the latter makes his pudding with Nr. Jebb's af- 
a they liye: 300 miles aſunder, and the public 
eee flour e in this 
(manner, 2g roba 1d ban Finde it, P b 
Tus "vaſt Kifference beter. the Gee of land 
(Gs carriage ſhould. evet induce: the legiſlature, 
though ſailors were not in queſtion, to encourage the 
latter rather than the former. From Corke there is is 
pald bounty, 5s. 62d. yet the freight at 105. a ton is 
only 6d. The bounty from Laughlin bridge i is 28. hin 
yet Captain Mercer pays in ſurnniet" But: 1 715 Wi 
ia winter no'more than 1s, 64; Mt. "Moors at M 
field receives 45. bounty, but his car riage coſts — 
only 28. bd, in ſummer, and 35. In winter; 3 ' hetice 
therefore we find that the bounty more than pays the 
expence, and that the profit is . to ye 
. diſtance, i. e. the abſurdit 5 | 
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INLAND BOUNTY. 2 


ln been ending ſeptember,” 175, there were 
345598 barrels of malt brought from Wexfotd to 
Doblin by land, yeutiving 70771: _ 11d. bounty. 


„ BARI xtra ed : 1 1 vids 8 


34.598 barrels are 51 897. cwt. "which... f d 
at 6 ct. per horſe would take 
lenor RAE... i 8 640 horſes, 
| From: Wexford to Dublin and 1 — ig lde gon 
takes ſeven days, or — "60,546 horſes. 
ne man to two horſes, — — ee | 
EET „ wid. 
The 3 at 164. a day 47306, 8 0 
Men, , 2087, . 0 1.735 — 


gS8Seven days men and horſes, „171 12 9 
"The ache which to Dublin at ss. 
ton would be, „ 1,037 12 0 
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ic bl! is e a loſs of about 80 per cent. gende 
by the — 


In ende as ſailors are leſſened horſes are in- 


creaſed. Suppoſe common coaſting veſlels navigated 
at the rate of one man to twenty tons, it requires 
fixty- ſix horſes to draw that burthen, and thirty-three 
men: ſo that for every ſailor loſt, there are above 
 threeſcore of. this. worſt of all ſtock kept; which is of 


Itſelf, ; an enormous national loſs, . If the number of 
"horſes kept at actual work by this bounty, with the 


mares, colts, &c. to ſupply them were known, it 
might probably. be found ſo * as to lellen a ne 
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wie Tegan or on Pet len Hah wot Need a 

I find that in the ſefions of. 1769 and 751, there 
was a bounty paid on the carriage of corn coaſtways to 

Dublin. It amounted in the firſt to 3,25 8l. + and in the 
latter to 43973]. t, the act laſted only theſe four years. 
Is was an experiment which! farely ought to have been 
continued; for if corn is to be arts to Dublin, this 

_ Ay is the only Were ee 3 


By the following table the amount of this coating 
trade will 1 with and without that He 


* 


Com and — eee e bal front 
PO 1758 to 1777. 203 895 41 


Axerage of laſt F: years... NG 1 004 Fa Ene 


* Wpest and Wheat Meal 3,508 batrelss. 


N 
Bere aud Pn a SYS 0001-207 
Malt 19,457 8 | 
000: Kbur © 420; 
-+ Oats and Oatmeal „ . 
| —— | — — 
5 2K 825 "AR; Total $4,394. * / 


+ "2M I. 1768. oth George U.. Chap. 24. 


lin, fouthward between WE and =o Tuſdled north detceen 
Drogheda or Carrickfergus. * „ 14 6 * ij vs 11 1 1118 7 376 


. ad. per Cwt. ſouthward of dane point to Newry: Belfat or 


Londonderry. by em It 366121 2 
Continued to 24th June, 1771. 
art} 5 ** OV! Fa, A; he - 918 2 31 22636109 , 7 


I MS, Aan of public. premiums communicated by 0 
Righy Hon. Job hn Berſter, n member for the cqunty of Louth. 
 _® MS. Commune b Nevill,; Ei; — 
N . 3 
e 1 ” | Wirn 


4d. per Cwt. corn of Iriſh growth by water Salle to Dos. 


5d. per Cut. if ſouthward. of r uin eie | 


given before, we ſhall be able to ſee the principal pars 
hrs ee che 1 of Dublin. | 7a 


(404654443 ZH af 


| Brought by Land-cxrringe Bounty. WENT 


* n I 


Average of ſeven years from 1771. to. ap. 
Fo: ame 50% 143 "Cuts 1994074 


* * 
* * 


br — ns, Dublin on an a average al hs 1 
ſeven years has conſumed | 
| 3-0974143 Stones of corn, 

199,074 Cwt. of Flour, - 

84,301 Barrels of both coaſtways, 


Ir the average weight of the corn is 14 ſtone pet 
bartel, the firſt of theſe articles 


Will make in barrels, — — 221,224 
The 199,074 Cwrt. of 1 may be called i in :., 
barrels of wheat, —. — 180,000 


Add the above barrels coaltways, — 84,301 


Total, 485,525 


To this ſhould be added the import of foreign corn, 
which is known, to be conſiderably more than the ex- 
port, and it will appear that if there are 150, ooo in- 
habitants in Dublin, they muſt conſume above three 


barrels'each of all forts of corn in a year, which con- 


ſidering that the maſs of the people live very much 


upon potatoes is a great allowance, and ſuggeſts the 


idea either that the people are very numerous, or that 
more money is paid in bounties than there ought to bs | 


by the acts, which i is probable. | eee e 
You. Il | T Ts . 
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ron che alliſtuner of theſv particular united with 
the quantities on which the inland bounty is paid, 2 
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ments e — 1 way ths: 


_ creaſe of tillage being ſo) beneficial to the kingdom. 
Taken as a general poſition there may, or may not be 
truth in the ſaſſertion: I am apt to think rather more 
ſtreſs is laid on it chan ought to he, and ſome reaſons. 
for that opinion may be ſeen in Political Arithmetic, 
p. 363. 8% But not to enter ints the general queſtion. 
_ at preſents; T have to obſerve two circumſtances upon 
the ſtate of Ireland; firſt the moiſture of the e 

and fecondly the fort of rilloge introduced, 


wo 


Trar the a far moiſter has 5 * 4 ny 
land 'I have already given various reaſons tg conclude; 


but the amazing tendency of the ſoil to graſs would 
prove it if any proof was wanting. Let General: 


Cunninghame and Mr, Silver Oliver recollect the in- 


ances. they ſhewed me of turnip land, and ſtubble left 
without ploughing, and yielding the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer a full crop of hay. Theſe are ſuch facts as we 
have not an idea of in England. Nature therefore 
points out in the cleareſt manner, the application of 


the ſoil in Ireland. moſt ſuitable to the climate, But 


this moiſture which is ſo aduantageous to graſs, is per- 
nicious to corn. The fineſt corn in Europe and the 
world is uniformly found in the drieft countries; it is 
the weight of wheat which points out its 'goodnefs ; 
which leſſens per meaſure gradually from Barbary to 
Poland. The wheat of Ireland has no weight com- 
pared with that of dry countries; and 1 have oft 
another occaſion obſerved that were is not a ſample of 
a good colour in the whole kingdom. "The crops are 
full of graſs and weeds, even in the beſt management, 
nnd the harveſts are fo wet and 'tedious as 57 reatly to 
damage the produce; but at the ſame time, ow for 
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the tame reaſon, eattle of all ſorts loek well, never 
failirig'6f a full bite of excellent graſs't the very driefe 
ſummers We eue ee * verdure wk England. 


Sti. 100 ORE 0; 384491, HN 1 


1 do not make theſe ren in örder to con- 


elude that tillage will not do in Ireland. I know it 
may be made to do; but I would leave the vibrations 


from corn to paſturage; and from paſtufage to corn, 


to the cultivators of the land to guide themſelves ag 

| prices and other circanſtadces direct, but by no 
means force an extended tillage at the Percy” of 

Wege- v BIT 
War is the me walks by this meatge? 7 Te is 
_ that ſyſtem. which formed the agrieulture e of Eng- 
land two hundred years ago, and forms it yet in the 
worſt of our common fields, but which all our ex- 
ertions of encloſing and improving are bent to extir- 
pate. T. Fallow. 2. Wheat; and then ſpring corn 
until the ſoil is exhauſted: or elſe, 1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 3. Spring corn; and then fallow again. 
In this courſe the ſpring corn goes to horſes; &cs the 
fallow is a dead lofs, and the whole national gain the 
crop of wheat; one year in three yields nothing, ant 
one a trifle, whereas the graſs yields a full crop every 
year. Let it not be imagined, that waſte and deſart 
tracts, that wanted cultivation, are only turned to. this 
tillage... Nine-tenths of the. change is in the rich 
ſheep walks of Roſcommon, Tipperary, Carlow, and 
Kilkenny, I have already proved this fact; the queſ- 
tion therefore is reduced to this: ought, you, to turn 
ſome of the fineſt paſtures in the world, and which, in 
| Ireland yielded twenty ſhillings an acre, into the moſt 
execrable tillage that is to be found on the face of the 


globe? The compariſon is not between good graſs 
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and goed Aang it is a — againſt bad. 4illage. 
The tables I. inſerted prove, that Ireland has loſt fiſty- 
three thouſand pounds a year for ſeven years in the 
produce of cows and bullocks, and one hundred and 
fix thouſatid pounds in that of ſheep; this is a pi 
digious loſs, but it is not the whole, there is the lofs 
of labour on above fifty thouſand ſtones of woollen 
yarn/annually, which is a great drawback from the 
ſuperior population ſuppoſed, perhaps falſely, to flo 
from tillage. When theſe circumſtances are therefore 
well conſidered, the nation will not, IJ apprehend, be 
thought to have gained by having converted her rich 


ſheep walks, which yielded ſo amply in wool, and in 
the labour which is annexed to wool, into ſo execrable 
a Ebithra as is „ ae, igerodured.. cap 


ä SY (11844 It wow 
| . circumſtance of this meaſure. i is, that of 
facrificing, all the ports of the kingdom to Dublin; 


the natural trade, which ought to take a variety of : 


different little channels, proportioned to vicinity, was | 
by this fyſtem violently drawn away to the capital; 2 
very ill ſituated capital, the increaſe of which, at the 
expence of the out ports, was ü no means a national 
würantug⸗ ee NE | 3 2 65 


2e * 


1 mes naturally ariſes from the blemitss before 
us; ſhould the bounty be repealed ? Abſurd as it is, I 
am free to declare, I think not at once. Upon the 


credit of the meaſure great ſums have been laid out in 


klaiſing mills, moſt in ſituations which render them de- | 
pendant on this forced trade for work. Great lofs 
: would” accrue in this to individuals, and' the public 


faith rather injured. The following table will ſhew 
| that this is not a a light conſideration, = . 
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„88 II S Ja 14 
The gabewal de Mitts of Tartan, from Jin 177 ; 
ons end 755! to June 1774. 5 bite 
bis 4. 72 : 21 Ct. 
| Marleficld,). Stephen Me 16,382 
dlane, D. Jebb, Eſq; and Co. 11,070 
Anner, = Mr. J. Grub,  -: 10, 395 
Rathnally, 5 J. Nicholſon, Eſa; (ER; (56 9,870 
Lodge, - Richard Mercer, Eſqz , 826 
EKilkarn, — Wade and Williams — 9,496 
 Cancicks:}. - D. Tighie, Eſqg .  - - 6,996 
Archer's Grove, - Mr. W. Ratican, - _ 5,503 
Lock, Mr. H. Bready, 5,446 
ä Doyle and Hoſkins, = 5,395 
Tyrone, FH. OC Brien, Eq; — 4,967 
Newtown Bam, - Hon, B. n 18 5 #574 


2 1801 21 £ 


2 ow 0 diſtant will from Dublia is that of 
Barnahely, Corke, one hundred and thirty miles. 

A prodigious number of men and horſes would be 
thrown. at once out of employment, which would 
haue bad effects; and a ſudden diverſion of that ſup- 
ply, which has now flowed to Dublin for ſo many 
years, would certainly have very ill conſequences. 
The policy therefore to be embraced is this; lower 
the preſent bounty to the ſimple expence of the car- 
riage, and no more; and counteract it by raiſing the 
bounty on the carriage of corn coaſtwiſe, until it 
rivalled and gradually put down the land carriage, 
| Perhaps it might be neceſſary to accompany this mea- 
ſure with a land carriage bounty from the mill to the 
ncareſt exporting port, the Dublin bounty would there- 
fore ſtand in order to prevent the evil of a ſudden 
change, but when the other bounties had got ſo far 
into effect, as to leſſen the old one conſiderably, then 
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9 be ee diſcontinued; and it Would then 
y be pro 


it thould* 
evan roper for the other bounties (having per- 
5 their office) t to be diſcontinued alſo. The pre- 
l i ſyſtem is fa undoubtedly abſurd, that the rival 
. mo ſhould be raiſed higher and higher until they 
had turned the commerce into the natural channel ; an 
expreſſion which Lam ſenſible implies an apparent abſur- 
dity, for a natural channel of commerce does not want 
ſuch. bounties, but a bad proceeding has made it ſo ex- 
ceedingly erooked, that a mere repeal, leaving the trade 
to itſelf, might not do. You muſt undo by art the 
miſchief which art has done; the commercial e | 
in Ireland is too ſmall to bear ny violence. 


F mich. ws onde; I -have 8 to re- 
commend, in caſe the tillage ſyſtem was perſiſted i in, 
it would be very well worth the attention of parlia- | 
ment, to annex ſuch conditions to the payment of any 
new bounties, as might have the effect of ſecuring a 
good tillage inſtead of a bad one, If it was found 
practicable, which I ſhould think it might be, no pub- 
lic money ſhould ever be given for barley, bere, or 
oats, that did not ſucceed turnips; nor for wheat, or 
rye, that did not follow beans, elover, or potatoes; by 
this means the nation would have the ſatisſaction of 

knowing, that if the plough was introduced in de 
Are land, it would at leaſt be i in a Seo eee, WY, 


1 I 1 this ſubject, it. may be proper t to 
obſerve. A circumſtance, which however ill it may | 
be received in England, has, and ought to have 
weight, i in Ireland. The revenue of that kingdom i is 
under ſome diſadvantages which England i is free from; 
the hereditary revenue is claimed in property by the 
crown; a great penſion lift is * on it, and 

much 


O, O. N. 8 L D E. R. 0 2279 
T Fe of the amount paid out of the kingdom; Alargepart 


e military eſtabliſhment i is taken outof the kingdom, - 


and of late years the nation has run ve much i in 
Jig: : in ſuch a ſituation of affairs, it is thought wiſe 
and prudent to ſecure the payment of ſuch a ſum as fifty 
or fixty thouſand pounds a year towards the internal 
improvement of the kingdom, Nobody can deny there 
being much good ſenſe in this reaſoning ; but' the ar- 
gument is applicable to a well Wade? meaſure, as 
ſtrongly as it is to an abſurd one; and I ſhould farthet 
obſerve, that if this or any bounty is the means of tun- 
ning the nation ſo much in debt that new taxes are 
 neceffarily the conſequence, this idea is then viſionaty; 
the peuple do not ſecure an 2 but a burthen. 


9 cannot bert avoid a compariſon of Ag ration- 
ally fo large a ſum of the public money annually, 
or in A meaſure at beſt ſo very doubtful ; for indulge 
the prejudices of gentlemen, and maso for a mo- 
ment, that all the proofs I have given do not amount 
to an abſolute condemnation, they certainly, even 


then, give it the moſt dubious completion that ever 


| meaſure had. But ſuppoſe from the beginning, the 
money, which has been thus advanced, 'had been 
given in premiums of 30), per acre, on all land abſolutely 
| waſte, which was brought in and reclaimed. That ſum! 
| Thewed on another occaſion, will build excellent dell 
ings, fence, plant, drain, pare and burn lime, plöüßh, 
ſow TY complete an acre; the premium would there- 
fore pay the whole, and Wave to the proprietor no other 
Vinh than to take the trouble of ſeeing the condf- 
tions of the premium complied with. The follow- 
Ing table wilt fhew what the effects of fuch a premium 
öl have been, caltotaring the annual produce at 
e e e ELL 4 n yy 
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_ +four;pounds an acre, which is much under hat it 
aught / to be. The firſt column ſhews the ſums paid 
n bounty, the/ next the number of acres that ſum 
would have improyed at ten pounds per acre, and the 
third the produce at four pounds per acre, Waiting 
tek e at Fre to . time for en ot 


33 334 Far \þ F 18 
3042993 i & Sums. 3 its 4 Prod 27457 
In the year 1762 |. 4,940 | 494 „ 
F $1096 CODE: . 
| 1764 | $:483 | 48 : 


1765 | 6,660 | 666 | 6.7% 

%% gie 12,436 

1767 6, 74 60% 134,864 
1768 | 13,675 1,367 "A 260 
1769 | 25,225 | 2,822 


| ee I; 54 

| 1770 | 18,706: 1, 70 4 37» * by 

177 | 19.299 | 1.929 43.818 

; i 4 91D» 1 4772 39.5 50 2 3-956 ad 61,440 

1 * Ne on 1273 | 44-465 | 4,446 y "x > 

Jing - % 427885 9% 99.9 
1275 53,889 388 120,644 

bie 2106 90978 dee J Borg! 4 

Aug 290 : 1777 | 61,786 1 6,178 169,732 51411 
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wenne . we find, that at ths: end of the 2 

1777, there would have been 42,433 acres improved 
in the complete and maſterly manner ten pounds an 
dere effects, the annual produce of which would be at 
four'' pounds an acre, 169, 7321. all abſolute and un- 
doubted profit to the kingdom: there would have been 
received in this manner no leſs than 845, oool. If 
| the lands were thrown as they ought to be into the 
Eourſe'of--- 1. türneps; 2. barley; 3. clover; 4. wheat; 
and Me the _ at ten bartels, and the wheat 
ell 1 


* 


IMPROV EMENT/o# WAB TEL A1 


et h chere would now be a produce Hoy year bf 
63645 barrels of cheat, and 186,082 of barley j u 


"this from only half the land; the other half in tur mps 
and elover would undoubtediy keep ten inerp the year 
thtoaugh, and yield fifty pounds of wool, ot in dhe 
whole 106,080 ſheep and 33, 1 50 ſtones of wool; with 

all the employment and population which would re- 


ſult from ſuch excellent tillage, building, fencing, 


manuring, and ſpinning. How different this effect 
from having in the Jaſt ſeven years loſt above a million 
ſterling by the inland carriage; in that period the 
bounty has juſt trebled ; if it goes on ſo it will be 
one hungred and eighty thouſand pounds a year in 
| ſeven -years more, and by that time there will be 
neither; ſheep. nor cows left in the kingdom; but ſup- 
_ poſe it to ſtand at ſixiy thouſand pounds a year, that 
ſum in feven years, applied in a bounty on cultivating 
waſtes, , would improve forty-two thouſand acres, and 
conſequently be attended with all the effects which 
would have flowed from a ſimilar number, the paſt 
bounty would have improved. I have now done with 
this meaſure ; my Engliſh reader will, I hope, par- 
don ſo long a detail, which I ſhould not have gone 
into, had I found the facts known in Ireland, or any 
Juſt concluſions drawn from ideal ones; but in the 
variety of converſations I have had in, that Kingdom 
with, all deſcriptions of men, I found not. one Ao 
Was ee with the facts upon which the. merit 
of the meaſure could alone be decided. It is for their 
ufe that I have collected them from Very: e 
e, ; 190; {1145-21224 5143 Of 34019 bajduob 
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5 in Ireland, is. a 1 bounty, an 
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pil plas, e revent the depredatic ns of rats. 


and mice, 


nd en affured that very great Abuſes 
as Found | in the 5 0 


aims; if theſe are obviated, "the 


5 77 — ſeems. not objectable in a country where little 
Is done without ſome public encouragement. The | 


e are the payments in conſequence of .this 


bounty. e 
| 1 WO 
In the year 1765. 291 In the year 1772 6487 
| 1767 891 F 
105; ee bee, 
| 1769 34422 „ 6865 
1770 4266[ 15776 6366 
1771 4266 e 


Ix would be a proper condition to annex to this 
bounty, that it be given only to corn preſerved as 
required, and threſhed on boarded floors; the ſamples 


of Iriſh wheat are exceedingly damaged by clay floors; 


an Engliſh miller knows the moment he takes 2 


ſample in his hand if it came off a clay floor, and-it is 


a deduction in the value. The floors ſhould be of 


deal plank two inches thick, and laid on joiſts two or 


three feet from the ground, for a free current of air 
to n _ from TOWING. 15 80. 
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r - H E CEP Eun of ed rible importance 


for near a century conſidered as the great laple 0 
the kingdow. | The hiſtory of it in its earlier Periods 


2 r. ne reaſon of as fars being the ſame for two Fan through- 


out, is their * returned er ſecond — parliament, ; 
. > 


in Ireland is that of linen, whick the Iriſh 1 


4 
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; very little known; a FORE" of the houſe of 


commons, of which Sit Lucius OcBrien x was chai ran, 


examined the national records with great attention, 
in order to diſcover ſhow long they had been in it; | 
all that they diſcovered was that by an act paſſed in 
1542 the 33d. of Henry 8. linen and woollen yarn 


were enumerated among the moſt conſiderable 
branches of trade poſſeſſed by the natiyes of Ireland in 


an act made againſt grey merchants foreſtalling. The 


11th of Queen Elizabeth the fame act was revived, 
and a further law made againſt watering hemp or flax, 


c, in rivers. By the 1 36h of Elizabeth all perſons 


were prohibited from exporting wool, flax, linen and 


woollen yarn, except merchants reſiding in cities and 


boroughs, and by a further act the ſame year a penalty 


of iad a pound was impoſed on all flax or linen 
yarn: exported, and 8d. more for the uſe of the town 
_ exported from. In this laſt act it is recited that the 


merchants of Ireland had been exporters of thoſe ar- 
ticles in trade upwards of one hundred years preceding 
that period: and by many ſubſequent acts, and proela» 
mations during t the reigns of Charles I. and Il. thoſe 
manufactures were particularly attended to; from 


whence it evidently appeared that the kingdom 


poſſeſſed an export trade in theſe commodities at thoſe 
early periods. The Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieu- 


tenant in Charles I. reign, paſſed ſeveral laws, and 


U 


facture for exportation; which raiſed the jealouſy of 


taok various meaſures,. to encourage this manufacture, 
igfomuch, that he has by ſome authors been. ſaid to 
have $ftabliſhed it originally. At the end of the 
laſt century, in king William's reign, it aroſe to be 
an object. of conſequence, but not ſingly ſo, for it 
appe ars from a variety of records, in both kingdoms, 


that, the Irith, had then a conſiderable woollen manu- 


the 
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e Engli , mapufafturers, in that. commodity, much 


t, they preſented .o. many petigions, to both lord 
Fommons,. as, to,, induce! thoſe bogies,to enter 
Flix into their jealouſies and illiberal views; which 
Hecgſſoned, the famous compact between the two na- 
ny Want on. in.the HOP WING manner. 5 
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The Er! of Stamford reported from the” lords com- 
mittees (appointed to draw an addreſs to be preſented 
to his Majeſty, relating to the woollen manufacture in 
Flond) the following addreſs, _ 5 
„EE the lords foiritual ** een 1 g | 
. ment aſſembled. Do humbly repreſent unto your 
40 Majeſty, that the growing manufacture of deck in 
& Ireland, both by the cheapneſs of all ſorts of neceſ- 
« ſaries of life, and goodneſs of materials for making 
all manner of cloth, doth invite your ſubjects of 
„England, with their families and ſervants, to leave 
< their habitations to ſettle there, to the increaſe of 
**&rthe' woollen manufacture in Ireland, which makes 
« your loyal ſubjects in, this kingdom very apprehen- 
e five. that the further growth of it may greatly pre- 
« judice the ſaid manufacture here; by which the 
trade of this nation and the value of lands will very 
much decreaſe, and the numbers of your people be 
much leſſened here; wherefore, we do, moſt humbly 
«© befeech your moſt ſacred majeſty, that. Four majeſty 
*© would be pleaſed, in the moſt public and effectual 
way that may pe, to declare to Al your ſübſects of 
© Hehnd, that tlie growth and increaſe of tie wodllen 
, eee ee eee, 
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86 3 * great jealouſie, by all your ſubjects 
r this Kiügdom: Apd'if hot tihely temedied may 
ch very ſtrict laws, totally to prohibit and 
ſappreſs the ſame; and on the other hand; if they 
e turn their induſtry and (kill, to the ſettling and im- 
«proving the linen manufacture, for which generally 
e the lands of that kingdom are very proper, they 
«ſhall receive all countenance, favour and protection 
*« from your royal influence, for the encouragement 
* and promoting of the ſaid linen manufacture, to 
* all the advantage and profit, that en can be 
5 ear 1 i n 49 4; ee 
A nds : To which the Houſe agreed. - ; pr or 


T 


- ba is \ andoned, by the . ſpieitual and „ in 


parliament aſſembled, that the lords with white ſtaves 


doe Humbly attend his majeſty with the addreſs of this 


houſe, e the woollen, manufacture i in Ireland, | 


Die Þneris 10® 22 1698. oa T5 


8 £6 „ The lard Steward reported his uren wee 
ct to the addreſs, to this effect, 0 . 8 


Fa, 339 


ker cc © TH AT his Majeſty will take care to do whatther 


| o Te have deſired. yo. 


ASHLEY COWPER.. 
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«Hoi up + Ho ua Nos 
2 g 60 Gracious Sovereign, ＋d‚eHi 


10 HAMA your majeſty? s moſt dutiful, and loyal ſub- 
es jecdts, the commons in parliament aſſembled, being 
ere that the wealth and power of this king- 


« dom. 
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/ 6s docs de, in lg rest meafure; n 
< ing the woollem manufacture, as much as poſſible 
< entire to this realm, think it becomes us, like our 
s anceſtors, to be jealous of the eſtabliſhment and in- 
<« creafe thereof neon ey he my to-uſe our unnoft. 
„ endeavouts to e _ 

- 66. Poo ae we cannot e . ub⸗ 
« ſerve,” that Ireland is de pendant on, and protected 
by England, in the enjoyment of all they have; and 
ce ieh is fo propet ſor the linen manufacture, the 


© eſtabliſhment and growth of which there, would be 


“ ſo enriching to themſel ves, and ſo profitable to Eng- 


* land; ſhould, of late, apply itſelf to the woollen 
W nvijufsRuce;" 16 to the great prejudice of the trade of 
<« this kingdom; and fo unwillingly promote the 
hs D p 8 which e bone Your them and us. 


484 


* Tur eee e will 8 your 
cc parliament of England, to interpoſe to prevent the 
& miſchief that threatens us, unleſs your majeſty, by 
4 your authority, and great wiſdom, ſhall find means 
4c to ſecure the trade of England, by making your 
* ſubjects of Ireland to . the el eta ud 
80 en _— 


76: Aub we do moſt humbly implore your majeſty 8 
c protection and favour in this matter; and that 
« you will make it your royal care, and enjoin al 


d thoſe you employ in Ireland, to mäke it their cafe, 


« and uſe their utmoſt diligence, to hinder” the ex- 
6 portation of wool from Ireland, except to be im- 
«© ported hither, and for the diſeoutaxing the wWoellen 
on e e e the linen mantr- 

Alena o Niet: 9 lutoty 908 e fabtures 
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" factures in Ireland, to which we ſhall always be 
era bo e e mon affiſtance.”. Mo a gn 


„ 4 £ 
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n That he faid addreſs be preſented , 
his w—_— by the whole houſe. b 


| Sabbati.. 3. di Juli. 
HIS MAJESTY" ANSWER, 


b Of GenTLEMEN, 
- £6 1 ſhall do all that in me 1 to eee e 


* woollen manufacture in Ireland, and to encourage the 
linen manufacture there; and to promote the trade 
| "HOP" "OE a 


Thurſday 27th September, r698, 
| Part of the Lords Juſtices e 
25 AMONGST theſe bills there is one for FA en» 


4 couragement of the linen and hempen manufactures, | 


<« at. our firſt meeting, we recommend to you that 
6 matter, and we have now endeavoured to render. 


c that bill practicable and uſeful for that effect, and as 


* ſuch we now recommend it to you. The ſettlement. 


« of this manufacture will contribute much to peo- 
ce ple the country, and will be found much more 
« advantageous to this kingdom, than tae woollen 
© manufacture, which being the ſettled ſtaple trade of 
England, from whence all foreign markets are ſup- 


e plied, can never be encouraged here for that pur- 


<< poſe, whereas the linen and hempen manufactures - 
will not only be encouraged, as conſiſtent with the 


© trade of England, but will render. the trade of this 
* kingdom both uſeful and neceſſary to England.“ 


The 
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etre ü e Hain e Pusan e 
Tho Commons of IRELAND, — , the followiog- 
Anſwer to the d from the Throne. | 


2 WWE af fave” to alfure your Scents that 
ec we ſhall heartily endeavour to eſtabliſh a linen and 
64 hempen manufaQure here, and to render the ſame 
& uſeful to England, as well as advantageous to this 
60 kingdom, and that we hope to find ſuch a temper- 
c ament in reſpect to the woollen trade here; that 
the ſame may not be injurious to England „And 
they paſſed à law that feſſion commencing the 25th of 
March, 1699, laying 4s. additional duty on every 20s. 
value of broad-cloth exported out of Ireland, and 2s. 
on every 205. value of ſerges, baize, kerſeys, ſtuffs, 
or any other ſort of new drapery made of wool or 
mixed with wool (frizes only excepted) which was in 
effect a prohibition. And in the ſame ſeſſion a law 
was paſſed in England, reſtraining Ireland from ex- 
porting thoſe woollen manufactures, including. frize, 
to Au, other parts except to England and Wales. 


Taz iddreſſes of the two houſes to the Sins « carry 
F 3s cleareſt evidence of their ſource, the jealouſy of 
merchants and manufacturers; ; I might add their ig- 
norance too, they are dictated upon the Parton idea 
that the proſperity of the woollen fabrics of Ireland 
was inconſiſtent with the welfare of thoſe of England; 
it would at preſent be fortunate for both kingdoms if 
theſe errors had been confined to the laſt century. 
There is an equal mixture alſo of falſhood in the re- 
preſentations ; for they aſſert that the cheapneſs of ne- 
ceſſaries in Ireland drew from England the woollen | 
manufacturers, but they forgot the dheapneſs of labour - 
in Ireland to which no workman in the world ever yet 


emigrated. The Iriſh were engaged in various flight 
. fabricks 


x 


fabricks. not.made in England; but had they been em- 
ployed on broad cloth for exportation, the Engliſh 


manufacture would well have bore it, they did at 


that time and afterwards bear a rapid increaſe of the 
French fabrics, and yet flouriſhed. We have had 
ſo long an experience of markets increaſing with in- 
duſtry and invention that the time ought to have come 
long ago for viewing competitors without the eye of 
| jealouſy... _ 1 

hay 33 of the time, as well as the expreſſion 
in the above tranſaction, evidently prove that it was 
underſtood by both kingdoms to be a ſort of compact, 
that if Ireland gave up her woollen manufacture, that 
of linen ſhould be left to her under every encourages 
ment, - I have, however, myſelf heard it in the Britiſh 
parliament demed to have been any compact; but 
ſimply a promiſe of encouragement not precluding a 
like of greater encouragement. to the Britiſh linens. 
This is certainly an error, for ſo underſtood what is 


the meaning of the ample encouragements promiſed by the 


Britiſh parliament ?. They could not mean internal en- 
couragement or regulation, for they had nothing to do 
with either: it could ſimply mean as the purport of 


the words evidently ſhew, that they would enter into 


no meafures which ſhould ſer up a linen manufaQure 
to rival the Iriſh, That woollens ſhould be conſidered 
and encouraged as the ſtaple of England, and linens as 
that of Ireland: it muſt mean this or it meant nothing, 
That the Triſh underſtood it ſo cannot be doubted 
for a moment; for what did they in conſequence ? 
they were in poſſeſſion of a flouriſhing woollen manu- 

faQtuie, which they actually put down and crippled by 
prohibiting exportation. Let me aſk thoſe who aſſert 


there was no compact, why they did this? it was 


Vox. II. U teen 
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* üntee ien ante 
cheir own act. Did they, cut their own throats \ 
but ether zewurd, br Prbttiſe tf San ede, 
ſenſe tells us they did this under 2 een enen 
| that. they ſhould receive ample. encour en froq 
| England in their linen trade : but. what. mobi ine 
would ſuch ehcouragement prove if England depart- 
ing from the letter and ſpirit of that compact had en- 
couraged her dwn linen manufacture to rival the [riſh, 
after the Iriſh had deſtroyed their woollen fabrics to 
encourage thoſe of England? Vet we did this'i in di- 
rect breach of the whole tranſaction; for the 43d of 
George II. laid a tax on ſait cloth made of Triſh Wp. 
Bounties alſo have been given in England without ex- 
tending fully to Triſh linens. Checked, ſtriped, ' print- 
ed, painted, ſtained or dyed linens of T6 manufac- 
ture are not allowed to be imported into Britain In 
Which, and in other articles, we have doné every) ing 
| poſſible to extend and increaſe our own litten mano ac- 
ture, to rival that of Ireland. 19036 DIGIRY: ee 
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5 admit „ that the ee of the Iriſh 
at the progreſs of Britiſh linens, are in the ſpirit of 
commercial jealouſy as well as our violence in, rela- 
tion to their woollens, But with this great. difference 3 
we forced them to put down a manufacture they were 
actually i in poſſeſſion of; and we being the controul- 
ing power do not leave IM; that freedom of market 
which we poſſeſs ourſelves, points; which: neceflarily 
place the two nations in this. reſpect upon very dif- 
ferent footings. Give them, as they ought; tqchave, a 
tree woollen trade, and they will then have no objec- 
tion to any meaſures for the encouragement, of; Our 
linens which do not ug exclude theirs, 
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An ACCOUNT of the EXPORT 1 LIN i 

5 CLOTH, and LINEN-YARN, from I R E- 
LAN . | 

Average of 7 years, Gam 1750 to 1 . 
5 11,796,361 yards 

lit Fares. 244323 Cut. |... : 

+, Cloth, valucd at 18. 3d. per yard, e. | 

| an te valued at 61. per 1ac0lb. 145,972. 

* 1 Total value, 99444791. | 
019117 averag age of 7 years, from 1757 to 1763. 


pg cloths 14,377.97 yards 


ws 5 3304. Cur, L C0 
oe valued at 18. zd. per yard, 967,445]. 
2 5 
arn, valued at öl. per 120lb. 198, 690. 
Total value, 1,166, 136l. 


mn Average of 7 years, from 1964 to ou 
Linen cloth 17,776, 862 yards gs 

Yarn 34371 * | 
: Clock, 'valued at 1s. 42 per yard, 1718410 1 
5 Pari, ralued at 61. per 120 b. 193.368], 


: x , 7 133 
wann value, 1 1,379,512), 
1o518m' Yo monly 725 


Average of y years, from 1771 to 1777+. 
Linen ohh, 2062 32,239 yards at 
« Yarhp:grl4ns Cut. 

-2Clethp valued at 18. 30. per yard, 1,390,919]. 
ern, alued ht 61. per C. 120lb. 188,8 10l. 
e Total value, 1,61 5,654). 


+ 


| Average of 39 years fince 1748, 1,228, 1 
Average of 30 years before, = 417,600). 
Us Mx. 


AUT Man 

205 LINEN Ma UFACTURE, 
ne Sus Ne bas dige en is 28Ww 21 node; 
Ma Hang L, in the year 17755 affected. 
before 2 committee of the houſe of commons, that 
Where manufactured for, e Rr TOE e 
* Kaporrnion; . — —!, 1,541,200 

And for bome conſumption, — 658,906 
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Tas latter article mth be # mere gueſs ;/ the fiſt 
we find cbntradicted on the Preceding table,  unkeſs he 
meant elvthy __ - 2 d 7 * 0 8 0 

Fin, nne on 

Tris ample table cal Pe As obſebvarlanbobeie 

rſt appears that the manufacture has gone on in u 


years to be an object of prodigious s conſetiuende. The 
averages of each period of ſeven years are of particular 


duced from them, which may be of great uſe here- 
after: they prove in the cleareſt manner that no judg- 
ment is ever to be formed of the ſtate of the manufac- 
ture from one or two years, but on the contrary from 


it had been for nine years before, and we very well 
recolle&t the noiſe which this fall made in England. 
1 was repeatedly in the gallery of the Engliſh houſe of 
commons when they ſat in a committee for months 
together upon the ſtate of the linen ttade, and, from 


ſinking to nothing, and that all ber fabricks were 


* 1 Nel 807 ni jibe 


18144 


* aww; of the commons, — 16. page 368. 


regular increaſe, until it has atrived in'the Taft fevert 


importance; as there is one political leſſon to be de- 


ſeven years alone. In 1774 the export was lower than 


the evidence I heard at the bar I thought-IreJand was 
| tumbling to pieces: the afſertion of the linen fabrics 


declining a third was repeated violently,” and it was 
3 true. But they n this bw £m qu from 7 


Es | 
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LINEN MANUFACTURE,” 55 


AJ TI ATION 57 
* it was at its zenith, and a very Wen one, 7? 
for TEHOR@ dt GAGE hbe fHifons or ARGS which a . 
parallefled. It was ridicuſbus to draw a fudden ſtart 
into precedent, for what manufacture in the world 
but experiences moments of uncommon proſperity,” 
the continuance of which is never to be expected ; 
this fall of a third therefore, though true in fact, was 
_ utterly falſe in argument. In truth the fall is exceed- 
ingly-trivial, for the only compariſon that ought to 
have been made was with the average of the preced- 
ing feven years, the decline then would have appeared 
only ſeven or eight hundred thouſand yards, that is, 
not a twentieth inſtead of a third. But becauſe the 
trade had run to a moſt extraordinary height in 1 771, 
the manufacturers and merchants felt the fall the more, 
and were outrageouſly clamorous becauſe every year 
was not a jubilee one. If ſuch were to be the conſe- 
quences, of an unuſual demand, miniſters and legiſla- 
tures would have reaſon to curſe any extraordinary 
proſperity, and to prevent it if they could, under 
the . conviction that the graſping avarice of commer-- 
cial: folly, would be growling and dunning them with 
| complaints when the trade returned to its uſual and 
natusal courſe. In the year 1773 and 4, all Ireland 
was undone; the linen manufacture was to be at an 
end; but lo! at the end of the period of ſeven years 
upon: examining the average it is found to be in as 
great a ſtate of increaſe as ever known befo e; for 
 theifour;periods have all the ſame riſe one above ano- 
ther of three millions of yards each: conſequently, I 
fay; upon the evidence of the cleareſt facts that there 
has been no #eclen/ion but an INCREASE. And I ſhall 
draw this manifeſt concluſion from it to diſbelieve 
commercial complaints as long as I exiſt, and put no 


credit i in that ſort of proof which is carried to par- 
1-2 liament 
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a houſe, and I do not think it much for the oredit Uf 
thoſe who ſupparted the Iriſh complaints at the period 


. LINEN MN Ac a 


liament in ſupport of ſuch complaints. Falſhood and 
impoſition dam confident find their way to the bar of 


above mentioned, that 1 ſhauld* find in copying at 
Dublin part of this table from the parliamentary 
record of import and exports, the export of the year 

1775 eraſed; the only conſiderable eraſure there is in 


thoſe © volumes, the total of . particulars makes 
19,47, 250 a yards, but it now ſtands written over 


if the trade had been known to have experienced ſo 


immediate a revival half their arguments would 


have had no weight, it might therefore be convenient 
to fink the truth. If it was merely accidental in the.. 
clerk J can * ſay it was at a moſt aner, tine 
and fubjeat . oor Ae bse ba 
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Tur 6 table will 7 that England i is . 
market for cighteen-rweatieths of the total Iriſh ex- 


n N 0.278 4} # 


QUANTITIES of IRISH LINENS imported into 
ENGLAND from Chriſtmas. 1756, to PN | 


1773s * 2 N 
s 3s From. 8757, t 176%/%ͥun 
65.768,07 yards, or per annum CES 5 
rom 1762 to 1766. | 

74,472,915 yards, or per annum 14:49; 1383. 

2 From 276) to 177 

77988876 yards, or per de 1746125715. adds 
a the year. 1772 == — E10, Fac 
1773 * AB. 07 177896994. 


® In the woollen manufacture of England the ſame ſpirit of 


complaint and falſhood has at different times peſtered both par- 


liament and the public. See Wk MAG in tay Political 
neg page 133. t men dar TAY 1 

* Subſtance of Mr. Glorers evidence before the houſe of 
PRs 1774, Page 60. 
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IMPORT of FLAX; HEMP, and FLAX-SEED, = 
nino IRELAND. 


? mY Average of 7 years from 1764 to 1770. 


Flaxd ſeed, .. 31, 809 bogſheads,“ Value 11 15333]. 


- Ugdieliad flax, f. . 15,608 Cut. Value 37,3871. 
o bone N onal Value 1744710. 
| Moor $37,277: 


dasigs Arerge of 7 . 1771 to 1777. 
Ffax ſted. 237050 hogſheads, Value 115,67 fl. 


Undreſed Nb 9322 Cwt. Value 22, 374l. 
: n gra 14,590 Cwt. Value 23,343). 
"RM 27, "Thi Value ' 361,394). 


*A ws 40 - FF: « 


Tas account is favourable to the late of the ma- 
nufucture; for the increaſed import of flax-ſeed in the 
ferond period, implies that the country ſupplied her- 
felf with more flax of her own producing, which ac- 
counts for the falling off in the import of undreſſed 

flax: the perſons who have ſtudied the manufacture 
in all its branches with the moſt attention, agree that 
there is no greater improvement to be wiſhed for, than 
the raiſing the flax inſtead of importing foreign. It is 
much to be lamented, that the flax -huſbandry has not 
| mann e in the n for the _ 
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4 hes * At 71 P 8 
F At gf l. from 451. to 521. per ton. 

1 At 328. from 241. to 461. per ton, average 3al. 
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s *CUBTURE:or ＋ DAX. 


Rf 1 þ very.great.; The minutss.of. the, tour «rj 
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Averages, |, g 15 7 22 he 4 7 2 115 8 1 


Fnonr hence we find, that the 1 587 1 is near ſeven 
Pointe an acre, clear, after paying large e, and 


that an the Sede acre. 


THERE is a notion common in the notth of Ireland, 


which I ſhould ſuppoſe muſt. be very prejudicial to the 


quality as well as the quantity of flax produced. z it 
is, that rich land will not do for it, and that the ſoil 


mould be pretty much exhauſted by repeated erqps of 
Hats, in order to reduce it to the proper ſtate for flax. 
The conſequence of this is, as I every where. ſaw, 


crops full of weeds, and of poor half-ſtarved flax: the 


| idea is abſurd; there is no land in the north of Ire- 
land that I ſaw too rich for it. A very rich ſoil ſown 
thin produces a branching harſh flax, but if very clear 

of weeds, and ſown thick for the ſtems to draw each 
7 other up, the crop will be in goodneſs, and quantity 
' proportioned to the richneſs of the land. A poor ex- 
hauſted ſoil cannot produce a flax of a ſtrong good 


ſtaple; it is the nouriſhment it receives from the fer- 
tility of the land which fills the plant with oil, and 


bleachers very well know that the ei is the Hrengtb of 


the ſtaple, and unfortunately it is, . that bleaching 


cannot be performed without an exhalation of this oil. 


and conſequent weakneſs, But though it is neceſ- 
ſary for colour to exhale a portion of the oil, flax that 
never had but Hetle from the poverty of the ſbil it 

grew 


AWE AV ERS) hy 


ſpe 299 OF New bt; and will not bear the opefa- 
tion of bleaching like the other. Potatoes kept very 


clean under the plough are an excellent preparation 
for a er ran well hoed, the lame. | 


Tas earnings of the manufa@turers in the linen fa- 
brics-are on an average, | | 


43865 „ nA. 

; "Weavers of fine cloths a day,  —- 0 FT. 8 
Ditto of coarſe,  — — o 1 o 
Spinners, — — — o 0 32 


Tuxsx earnings are from double to near treble thoſe | 
h df hiſbandry labour throughout the kingdom, and yet 
' complaints of poverty are infinitely more common 
Among theſe people than in thoſe parts of the kingdom 
krhat have no ſhare of the manufacture. It is ſo in all 
countries; and ought to prevent too aſſiduous an at- 
tention to ſuch complaints, Thoſe who for the ſake 
of great earnings will become weavers, muſt do it 
under the knowledge'that they embrace or continue in 
a life not of the ſame regular tenour with the loweſt 
| ſpecies of labourers.” If they will not be more pru- 
dent and ſaving, they ought not to clamour and ex- 
pect the public to turn things topſy turvy to feed them, 
who, with any degree of attention, might have ſup- 
orted themſelves much better than apother claſs that 

never com plains at all, | 


2 Hive thus endeavoured to ſhew the riſe, pro- 

_ preſs, and preſent amount of this manufacture, it 
- will be neceſſary to lay before the reader ſome account 
of the ſums of public money which have, according 
do the faſhion of Ireland, been expended in its en- 
couragement, 2 is not ſo eaſy to do fully and ac- 
| curately 
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An Necbbut of the net Produee of che 1 Duties Sppro- 
prtiated to the Uſe of the Hempen and Linen Manu- 
factures from their Commencement, and * the 
Bounties from Parliament. = 


| From 1721 to 1775": 


|: baut. 


. 4352875 

, * 

SIE. Wa Ra 4 Fr 
| mri 


Nat Duties . 


1. 


Average of the laſt OE nn 13 8 C Bl. 2 414104 
duties, 9 S A 
Ditto of tea duties, Bi oY W e 


Together, — — 157% | 55855 


Tux tea e were granted for the uſe of this 
manufacture. 


Bur that this account js noe et complete Go 
another ® to the ellowing effect. Wi 


0 Commons Journals, vol. 17, p. 63. 
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BOUNTIES ze LINENS, | 299. 


a at gf the, Money for which the Vice- 
| | treaſurers have claimed Credit, As. being paid by | 
them for the Uſe of the Hempen and Linen Manu- 
faQures, from the 25th of March, 1700, to the 25th 
of March, 1775, returned to the Honourable Houſe 
of Commons purſuant to their * November 25. | 


13775» | 
Total. — 847,504 


Average of the laſt 7 years, 14,446. 


S Tan-expenditure of this money is ; under the direc- 
tion of the linen board, upon a ſimilar plan as the na- 

isation board explained above. Their mode of apply- | 

lope will be ſeen by the following account, 


Diſburſements of the Linen Truſtees, from 1757 " 1772- 
8 | 
Spinning (chools, | — — * 


Flax mops, | £02 e 25197 
Flax dreſſers, — — : 45145 
Bleachers, — — 14, 323 
Contractors — — 55720 
Yarn inſpectors, —— — 
Manufacturers. uy T 55,013 
hend. — 69,445 
Raiſing flax, — — „ 
Fase mixed with potatoes, 2818 \, 
'raudulent lapped linens, — 748 
zuildings and repairs, — 2 5,936. 
Clerks, &c. at linen office — 11,728 


Ditto, linen and yarn halls, — 7,042 
Inſpectors, itinerent men, and reed makers, 7,723 


Incidental charges, — 11 
In ſixteen years, — 225,606 
1 per annum, — 14, 100“ 


Journals of the Houſe of Commons, vol. xv. p. 375. 
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| Communicated by the gu Hon. John F orſter, 


300 nns ro LIN ENS. 


tor 11 U TOA TNTA AN 14 14 

SubszqQuenT to 1698 Ireland, at an enormous expence 
to the public, made @/progreſs"it9"the Hnen maul 
faQture, S 0! $53811q91q0d8 eib sige dub 
8 n ee e ed, i d een u now pnrufbatiia 

cus ben of the linen board expended near half 
a million of money to extend and promote „ me 
manufacture before the year 17 50 * 


Bur thefe accounts de bet yet ſhew the full amount 


of public money which has been granted for the uſe 


of this great manufacture; to have this complete we 
muſt take in the bounties on the import of ſeed, and 
on the export of canvaſs Ke ſail cloth, which have” 
been as 3 : 


„ de e les AfL 
Tear, pic ng Import Hemp 
; Lady day. and flaxſeed. 


. 561 SO Og ts oh! 2 1 apt 
| 1765 


3 11,464 161 
SS DES”. 17607 —— Ml 5111 or „N Fo 
| 176g | 
28 177 159] 010 36,562: 
1773 4879 
1775 . 14,7 4 
1777 |. 14,479 
Lol = — }220$36:.4 
Aver e of the laſt ſeven ears, e * 
Average FR E 
The bounty on the export of bd Sd 0985 10 50 
a cloth, from 1731 to 175355 2 228, 682 


'Rxrexx of Sir Lucius O'Brien's Committe Journals, yol. 
XV. P · 396. . ö a 11 Fenn 4 * 18 
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t Ibid page 400. 
: PxXTRACTED from an account of naiagal premjuon, Ms. 
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NAH TMILOA cog 
LINEN MANUFACTURE. or 
Hung egen KY It H 31.600 diu JH 217 
By. one of theſe Avcounts: the annual, net pro- ST 
- duce of thoſe duties appropriated to this ma- 10 Bal 
nufactuce, on an wr of the laſt ſeven 
years, is — — — 115742 
But by the other, the cones ENS: the ma 
n on the ſame average with, 44,446 
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ST fag, 4 is, that the larger of theſe ſums 
is paid to this purpoſe, and the account of the linen 
er diſburſement amounts to. 14 100l. 


- The total. annual mum at preſent applies appear t to 


nth Tas} +1 be” theſe: 
Produce of 12 Sppropriated to the ere e 
Parliamentary unty, — — 4,000 
Boungy, 2 che . of flax-ſeed, — 1 15,094 
| | Total per annum, — 3375 540 
And | that the Nd Won thus applied fince the year 
EEK 24 | 1700 have been: 
| 2 I 

Paid by che vice e treaſurers, — 847,504 
Parliamentary bounty, — — 192,540 
Boupty on flax import, — 226, 834 
D on export of 3 | — 28,682 

Toca, — —_ 1,295, 560 


Tas moſt t careleſs e cannot help remarking, 
the great amount of this total; and muſt think that an 
annual grant of 33,0001. a year in ſupport of a manu- 
fature which works to the annual amaunt of two 
millions Berling, an | extraordinary meaſure, I muſt be 

free 


r ee. 
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great evil in the miſapplication of ſo much money. 
That a manufacture in its very cradle, if it happens to 
be of a. ſickly growth, may be benefited by bounties 


and premiums, is certain; but that even in ſuch a caſe 


it is wiſe to give them, I doubt, very much; for. 
fabricks being ſickly i in their growth.is a reaſon againſt 


encouraging them. The-truly valuable manufactures, 


fach as linen in Ireland, wool and hard wafe in England, 
and ſilk in France, want no help bat a demand for 
their produce. Ireland has always had a demand for 

her linens, and having deen in the trade fromthe 
deginning of this century would naturally inkres cafe 


in proportion to the demand; but ſhe would have 
done this though no linen board nor bolinties Had the 


** 9900, 4 x 


iſted. It is contrary to all the pri neiples of commerce 
to fuppoſe, that ſuch an inereaſing manufacture would 4 
want flax or flax-ſeed without bounties on the ĩ import; i 


or that manufacturers in it would not earn their bread _ 
without a preſent of 55,0091, The only inſtance in 


which theſe bounties would certainly have a conſider- N 
able effect is, the caſe of expenſive machines: the 
firſt inttodud ion of which is difficult to individuals in 
a poor country. But this article, in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, would have demanded but a ſmall ſum 3 in te 
nen trade, for it by no means goes to common ſpin⸗ : 
ning wheels, the conſtruction of which 18. generall Yin 
known. If there is any reaſon to ſuppoſe linen, would, 


- Jul 1 of; 7 


throughout the century, have ſtood | upon its own legs ; 

how much more is there for its doing fo: pe ent; 4 1 

will venture to aſſert, that there is not one : yard of 1 
8 


more made on account of the thirty; three thouſa 
1114 | 


, a year now expended. It is to ek a great 
oy | — manu- 
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+ op. of water. in; che ocean, 


e too 'ebm nemptible to have any effects at- 


e 1d it, It. is idle. and. viſionary. to ſuppoſe, 


that a Fabric which | bas employed A fourth! part of the 
Kingdom for 70 years, and exports to the amount of a 
million and a half annually, wants boards, and boun- 


ies, and premiums, and impertinence to ſupport it. 
1 have lieard it ſaid more than once in Ireland, that a 

ſeat at the linen board might eaſily be worth 300l. a 
vear ;-it is very well if the whole becomes a job, for it 


m jght juſt as well as be applied to inſpectors, itinerent 


men, duilders and ſalaries, | | 


2 *Y before eleven the extent 1 80 waſte land, the 
bount on the inland carriage of corn would have im- 
prove at 10l. an acre, let me do the ſame with the 


1,309,000 expended on linen. It would have improved 


130,000 acres, which would now be yielding 520,0001. 


a year, or a fourth part of the whole amount of all the 


linen manufaQture of Ireland; ſo infinitely more pro- 
dctive is money beſtowed on the land than on the 
fabrics of a Kis . 


* 


1 40 FL mean to find fault with the eftabliſhment 1 
of this manufacture; it has grown to a great degree _ 


of national importance, but from ſome onforcenmwe 


circumſtances in the police of it (if I may uſe the ex- 6 
prefiion) that importance is not nearly equal to what 


it ought to be, from the extent of country it abſolutely 


fills. It will be at leaſt a curious enquiry to examine 


this point ; ; from the befl information | can aſſert, that 


a the linen and yarn made in Connaught, and part of 
Leinſter, vaſtly exceed in value all the exports of 


ä Uſſter, excluſive of thoſe two commodities, which 


2&8 18 8 


mike linen the whole exportable produce of that pro- 
: | Vince, 


eo $5 {1 .& 11 
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* or 2, 600, oo0l. a year. Ulſter jn che common 
eſtimation contains 2,8 36, 837 plantation aeres 3 ſup- 


paoſe chat vaſt tract under ſheep, and feeding no more 
than two to an acre, their fleeces only at five ſhillings 
each, would amount raw to 1, 418, 418l. and ſpun into 
bay yarn, without receiving any farther manufacture, 
the value would be 2,127, 6221. reckoning the labour 


half the value of the wool, that is to ſay, the amount 
would be more than the whole value of the linen ma- 
bufacture both exported and ne! at Been. 
hg 
[How exceedingly different a are the aviators cf 
England ! That of the ſingle city of Norwich amounts 
to near as much as the. whole linen export of Ireland &, 
but very far is that from being the whole exported 
produce of a province I It is not that of a ſingle 
county, for Norfolk, beſides ſeeding that city, Var- 
mouth and Lynn, two of the greateſt ports in Eng- 
land, and a variety of other towns, exports 1 believe 


more corn than any other county in the kingdom; 
and whoever is acquainted with the ſupply of the 


London markets, knows that there are thouſands of 
black cattle fattened every year on Norfolk turnips, 


and ſent to Smithfield... What a ſpeCtacle is this! 


The agriculture in the world, the moſt productive of 
wealth by exportation around one of the greateſt ma- 


nufactures in Europe. It is thus that manufactures 


become the beſt friends to agriculture; that they ani- 
mate the farmer's induſtry by giving him ready mar- 


kets, until he is able, not only to ſupply them fully, 


but puſhes his exertions with ſuch effect, that he finds 


a ſufplus in his hands to convert into gold in the na- 
> a —_ | oy — n A's | Ne for 


* 


1 | ; | 
0 Norwich works to the amount of about 1,200,000. a year. 
their 
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heir bread. Examine all the other fabrics in tho 
| kingdomy:-you ſee them prodigious markets for the 
ſurrounding lands; you ſee thoſe lands doubling, 
trebling, quadrupling their rents; while the farmers of -. 
them increaſe daily.in wealth z thus you ſee manufac-_ 
tures rearing. up agriculture, and agriculture ſupports 

ing manufactures; you ſee a reaction which gives a 
_ reciprocal animation to human induſtry ;, great na- 
tional proſperity is the effect; wealth pours in from 
the fabrics, which ſpreading. like a fertile ſtream over 
all the ſurrounding lands, renders them, comparatively 
ſpeaking, ſo many gardens, the moſt pleaſing ſpectacles 


of. fecalaful induſtry, 

* rt 18 | 

Sana 8 Kg 1 and v view the North of Irea 
= land 3 von there behold a whole province peopled by. 

weavers; it is they Who cultivate, or rather beggar 
the foil, as well as work the looms; agriculture is 
there i in ruinss it is cut up by the root; extirpated 3 
annihilated 3 the whole region is the e of the 
kingdom; all the crops you ſee are contemptible ; 
nothing. but filth and weeds, No other part of Ire- 
land. can exhibit the ſoil in ſuch a ſtate of poverty and 
deſolation. A farming traveller, who goes through 
that country with attention, will be ſhocked at ſeeing 
wretchedneſs in the ſhape of a few beggarly oats on a 
variety of moſt fertile ſoils, which, were they in Nor- 
folk, would ſoon rival the beſt lands in that county. 
A meſt proſperous manufacture, ſo contrived as to 
be the deſtruction of agriculture, is certainly a ſpec- 

tacle for which we muſt go to Ireland; but the cauſe 
of All; theſe evils, which are abſolute exceptions to 
everything elſe on the face of the globe, is eaſily, found. 
It is own to the fabric ſpreading over ail the coun- 

Var. H. . 2 X | try 
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try, inſtead of being Sad to towns. This in a 


certain degree is found in ſome manufactures in Eng- 
land, but never to the excluſion of farmers; there, li- 


terally ſpeaking, is not a farmer in a hundred miles of 
the linen country in Ireland. The lands are infinitely 


ſubdivided, no weaver thinks of ſupporting. himſelf 
by his loom; he has always a piece of potatoes, a 


piece of oats, a patch of flax, and grafs or weeds for 


a cow, thus his time is divided between his farm and 
his loom. Ten acres are an uncommon quantity to 


be in one man's occupation; four, five, or ſix, the 


common extent. They ſow their land with ſucceflive 
crops of oats until it does not produce the ſeed” again, 


and they leave it to become graſs as it may, in which 
ſtate it is under weeds and rubbiſh for four or five. 


years. Such a wretched management is conftant de- 
ſtruction to the land; none of it becomes improved 


unleſs from a ſtate of nature; all the reſt is deſtroyed, 
and does not produce a tenth of what it would, if cul- 


tivated by farmers, who had nothing to do but mind 
their buſineſs. As land thus managed will not yield 


rent, they depend for that on their web; if linen ſells 


indiffetrently, they pay their rents indifferently, and if 


it ſells badly, they do not pay them at all. Rents in 


general, at their value, being worſe paid there than i in 
any other part of Ireland. 


'WHERE agriculture 1 isin fuch a Rate of ruin, the 
land cannot attain its true value; and in fact the 
linen counties, proportioned to their ſoil, are lower 


let chan any others in Ireland. There has been a 


great riſe on many eſtates, and ſo there has all over 
the kingdom, but not at all owing to the manufac- 
ture; and T am confident, from having gone over the 


whole with attention, that any given tract of land i in 
| | 8 5" 
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the linen country, if it cquld be moved to ſame other 
part of the kingdam where there are no weavers, 
would let 20 per cent. higher than it does at preſent ; 
and I am ſo convinced of this, that if I had an eſtate 
in the South of Ireland, I would as ſoon introduce 
peſtilence and famine as the linen manufacture upon 

it, carried on as it is at preſent in the North of that king= 
dom, Particular ſpots may be, and are high let in the 
North, but 1 __ of the —_ of any large tract. 


Bor if, inflead of the manufacture. having ſo dif- 
fuſed itſelf as abſolutely to baniſh farmers, it had been 
confined to towns, which it might eafily have been, 
the very contrary effect would have taken place, and 
all thoſe vaſt advantages to agriculture would have 
flowed, which flouriſhing manufactures in other coun- 
tries occaſion, The towns would have been large 
and numerous, and would have proved ſuch ample 
markets to all the adjacent country, that it could not 
have failed becoming well cultivated, and letting 
probably at double the preſent rent. The manufac- 
turers would have been confined to their own bulineſs, 
and the farmers to theirs ; that both trades would have 
flouriſhed the better for this, the minutes of the journey 
very generally ſhew; a weaver who works at a fine 
cloth, can never take the plough or the ſpade in hand 
without injury to his web. | 


T have heard but two objections to this: firſt, That 
the weavers would be unhealthy in towns: and ſe- 
cond, That the country would be Jefs populous, 


To the firft I reply, that ill health is the conſe- 
quence of a ſedentary life and a bended poſture ; 


whether the man has his farm or not it is not a little 
A 2 wor 
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work now and: then that will remedy this evil if he 


ſupports himſelf by the loom. I was in ſeveral of the 
linen markets, and never ſaw more pallid pictures of 


diſeaſe; I defy any town to ſhew worſe. Robuſt, 


healthy, vigorous bodies are not to be found at looms; 


if the health of the people is your object, you muſt 
give up manfactures, and betake yourſelves to agrieul- 


ture altogether; but this in the preſent ſtate of the 
world is viſionary. If the weavers were confined to 
towns, as I propoſe, there would be a much greater 
aggregate of health than at preſent, for the country 


would be as healthy as it always is in the hands of 


farmers and labourers, but at preſent all 1 is unhealthy. 
as all are nee. 75 


| Tur ſecond objection I totally deny, for it is apainſt . 


all the principles of population to aſſert, that a mea- 


ſure, which is beneficial to both agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, can be prejudicial to the increafe of people 3 


more food would be raiſed from well than from ill cul- 


tivated ground; a whole race of farmers and labourers 
would be employed in feeding the towns; to think 


that population could be injured by ſuch an arrange- 


ment is an abſurdity too groſs to deſerve attention. 
But if ſuch fooliſh ideas did ariſe, here is a freſh reaſon 
for actually numbering the people, at different epochs, 
as the only ſure way of gaining a folid foundation for 
* reaſoning *. 


Taar the circuniſtances of the Iriſh manufacture 


are lamentable, when the extent of Wy is con- 


* La liſta de * 8 ſu claſificacion por ſexgs, FR 


y ocupaciones forman el fundamento de los diſcurſos relativos a 


la poblacion. Campomanes apendice a la Educion Popular. Tom 


4. P+ 410, 
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ſidered, no man of reflection can doubt, for the value 
of it taken in that light (important as it is in its total 
amount) appears to be comparatively trivial. Fortu- 
nately the evil is not without a remedy; the landlords 
of the country might, with no great difficulty, effect 
the change. Let them ſteadily refuſe to let an acre of 
land to any man that has a loom; the buſineſs would 
and ought to be gradual ; but farms ſhould be thrown 
by degrees into the hands of real farmers, and weavers 
driven into towns, where a cabbage garden ſhould be 
the utmolt ſpace of their land; and thoſe gentlemen, 
who are introducing the manufacture in other parts 
of the kingdom, ſhould build the cabbins contiguous, _ 
and let the inhabitants on no account have any land, 
All encouragement, all attention, all bounty, all pre- 
mium, all reward, ſhould go to thoſe, who lived by, 
and attended to their looms alone, not in a ſeparated 


cabbin, but in a ſtreet, The more a perſon attends to 


the abominable ſtate of land in the North of Ireland, 
the more he will be convinced of the propriety, and 
even neceſſity of this meaſure; and if contrary to 
| common ſenſe, a paltry board is permitted to exiſt, 
by way of promoting a fabric of two millions a 
year, let them have this object, and this only as 
their buſineſs. Let them deviſe the means of in- 
ducing landlords to driye their weayers into towns, 
and they will in a few years do more good to their 
country than all their inſpectors, itinerant men, and 
ſpinning wheels, will do in a century, 


RELATIVE to the other manufactures of Ireland, I 
am ſorry to ſay, they are too inſignificant to merit a 
| particular attention; upon the ſubject of that of wool 
I muſt however remark, that the policy of England, 
which has always hitherto been hoſtile to every ap- 
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pearance of an Iriſh woollen manufacture, bas VER 
founded upon the mean contractions of illiberal jea- 

louſy; ; it is a conduct that has been founded upon the 
ignorance and prejudices of mercantile people, who, 
knowing as they are in the ſcience which teaches that 
two and two make four, are loſt in a labyrinth the 


moment they leave their counting-houſes, and become 


| ſtateſmen; they are too apt to think of governing 
kingdoms upon the ſame principles they conduct their 
private buſineſs on, thoſe of monopoly, which though 
the ſoul of private intereſt, is the bane of public 
commerce. It has been the miſtaken policy of this 
country, to ſuppoſe that all Ireland gained by a 
woollen manufacture would be fo much loſs to Eng- 
land; this is the true monopolizing ignorance. We 
did not think proper to draw theſe bands of commer- 
cial tyranny ſo tight as to interdi& their linens; we 
gave them a free trade; nay we import an immenſe 
quantity of Ruſſian and German linen, and yet be- 
tween this double fire of the Iriſh and foreigners, has 
our own linen manufacture flouriſhed and increaſed ; 
it is the ſpicit and effect of every ſpecies of monopoly 
to counteract the deſigns which dictate that mean po- 
licy. The rivalſhip of the Iriſh (if a rivalſhip was to 
enſue) would be beneficial to our woollen trade; as a 
faſt friend to the intereſt of my native country, I with 
ſucceſs to thoſe branches of the Iriſh woollens which 
would rival our own; a thouſand beneficial conſe- 
quences would flow from it; it would inſpirit our 
manufacturers; it would awaken them from their 
lethargy, and give riſe to the ſpirit of invention and 
enterprize. How long did our old broad cloth trade 
ſleep in the weſt without one fign of life ſtrong enough 
to animate a new purſuit ; but a different ſpirit hook 
ing out in Yorkſhire and Scotland, new fabrics were 
invented, and new trades opened, A free Triſh woollen 
trade 
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trade would put our manufacturers to their mettle, and 

would do more for the woollen trade of England than 
any other meaſure whatever. Our merchants think 
ſuch a riva}ſhip would ruin them; but do they think 
the French would not have reafon for ſuch fears alſo ? 
Have we not loſt the Levant and Turkey trade through 
the obſtinacy of our monopoliſts? And why ſhould 
not Ireland have a chance for ſuch a branch as well as 
Languedoc? But ſuch has been our narrow poliey, 
with reſpe& to that kingdom, that we have for a cen- 
tury fat down more contented with the ſucceſsful rival- 
ſhip of France, than with the chance of an Iriſh com- 
n 


n any queſtion, relative to commercial 
indulgence to Ireland, has come into the Britiſh par- 
| liament, its friends have always urged the diſtręſſad 
ate of Ireland as a motive, This is taking the ground 
of duplicity, perhaps of falſhood, they ought to be 
more liberal, and avow that their principle is not to re- 
lax the preſent laws as a matter of humanity to Ireland, 
but of right and policy to themſelves ; to demand a 
free trade to Ireland as the beſt friends to Britain; to 
demand that France may be rivalled by the ſubjects of 
the Britiſh empire; if thoſe of one kingdom cannot, 
or will not do it, that thoſe of another may. | 


One would have reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the ſpirit 
of commercial jealouſy among our woollen towns, 
that whatever Ireland got was loſt to England. That 
kingdom is one of the greateſt cuſtomers we have 
upon the globe; is it good policy to wiſh that our beſt 
cuſtomer may be poor ? Do not the maxims of com- 
mercial life tell us that the richer he is the better ? Can 
wy one ſuppoſe that the immenſe wealth of Holland is 
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not of vaſt advantage to our manufactures; and though 
the Ruſſia trade, upon the balance, is much againſt 
us, who can ſuppoſe that the increaſing wealth of that 
vaſt empire, owing to the unparalleled wiſdom of its 
- preſent empreſs, the firſt and moſt able ſovereign in 
the world, is not an increaſing fund in favour of ww 
tiſh induſtry ? | {Stn | 
Tur tabinets and poplins of Ireland 6 fabric lr 
of woollen, partly of filk) did that iſland poſſeſs a 
greater freedom in the woollen trade, would find their 
Way to a ſucceſsful market throughout all the South 
of Europe. A friend of mine travelled France and 
Spain with a ſuit of that pleaſing fabric among others, 
and it was more admired and envied than any thing he 
carried with him. This is a mannfaCture of which we 
have nota veſtige i in England, | 


UNDER another head I inſerted the export of wool 
and yarn, and alſo the import of woollen goods from 
England ; z the following flight minute on the propor- 
tionate value of the labour to the material, will con- 
clude what I have to ſay on a manufacture, which 
working only for home conſumption, « can never thrive, 


Bay yarn. A woman, on an average, foins three 
ſkains a day, which weigh a quarter of a pound, the 
value ſpun is from ten-pence to a ſhilling, medium 
 ken-pence three farthings. | 


5 d. 

Combing it not quite — 1 
Spinning, — — 27 
Value of the wool, ,—— 7% 
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Tux balls are a pound and an half each of twelve 
ſkains, the woman ſpins a ball in four days; being paid 
ten pence ; in Leinſter it is ten pence half-penny, and 
in Munſter it is nine pence; average nine pence three 
farthings. Combing a ball is about three pence, 
Which with ſpinning nine pence three farthings makes 
twelve pence three farthings labour on a ball; and the 
price of a ball, both wool and labour, in the year 1778, 
was three ſhillings and ſix pence, In a war the price 
of wool generally falls in Ireland. The laſt Freneh 
war did not fink prices in Ireland, but the Spaniſh one 
did. The filk manufacture of Ireland has already 
been diſcuſſed in Section 16, and is a fabrick that 
merits neither the encouragement of * natiyes, nor 
the attention of Peers, | 
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HE riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of the revenue 

of Ireland, is very little underſtood in England, 

though an object of conſiderable importance to that 

kingdom. The variations of it are uſeful marks 

among many others of the proſperity or declenſion 
of the iſland, and every thing which enables us to 

judge of the real ſtate of a country with which we are 

ſo intimately connected well deſerves our attention. 


Tus public revenue in that kingdom Bunch upon a 
yery different footing from ours in England, owing to 
the operations of the revolution relative to this object 
not having extended to Ireland, Before that epoch the 


two Sens were in this reſpect ſimilar ; but the 
old 


84 u E VE N f . 
old ſubſidies and other duties which formed the here 


ditary revenue of the Stuarts in England were pur- 


chaſed of the crown at the revolution with the civil 


lift revenue of .700,000 1. no ſimilar bargain took 
place in Ireland, conſequently the old hereditary re- 


venue in that kiogdom is at preſent under the ſame 


circumſtances as the like funds were in England before 


1668. It is upon this old revenue that the penſions 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment are granted; the crown 


claims a right to apply the whole of it at its pleaſure, 
but ſtrong arguments have been urged againſt that 
claim, particularly by the late Alexander M. Aulay, 


Eſq; in a very ſenſible and well written pamphlet, 


entituled, « An Inquiry into the Legality of Penſions 
on the Iriſh Eſtabliſhment,” 1763. 


Tu following tables will ſet the progreſs of late 
years, and preſent receipts of the revenue, in a . 
light. 
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a 


4 


Additional 


106,070 


| 


Tux 


76,335 | 


545934 


Cuftoms in. | Cuftoms out, Import exciſe. Inland exciſe = 3 Hearth money. 
. „„ FE eee Waters, | h 

ns .. ; — — — — — ; — 

| | J. | 3 J. l. . 

In the year 1730 97,821] 27,012 | 78,248 64, 360 50, 909 42, 301 

1740 84,912 25,388 | 73,336 69,675 35,375 45 O05 

| . 1750 3 29,698 | 123,858 92,294 74,404 43,039 
Average of 7 years, | | | £ | g 1 e 
from 1764 to { 211,036 | 373712 | 1545753 | 84,188] 68,718 | 573736 
Average of 7 years, FY 85 : | F ; 3 PAT 

| 875 1771 to g 223-70 37,929 | 146,473] 75.839 53,831 59,808 

. „„ | 
1778 | 198,550 | 36,027 | 131,284 | 81,761 58,612 61 646 
1779 | 165,802 


{| 
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Tus 88 of the peace of Aix le Chapelle 


ſeems from this table, as well as from a variety of 


others to have been the principal epoch in the proſperity 
of Ireland. The inland exciſe is a revenue ſo 
vretchedly adminiſtered dy the confeſſion of the 
whole kingdom, that no concluſions whatever are to 

| be drawn from it. The cuſtoms outwards have riſen 
but little; and not at all in the laſt ſeven years, which 
is to be accounted for from ſome of the principal ar- 
ticles of the exports, ſuch as linen, &c, being either 
duty free, or having ſo ſmall a cuſtom as to be merely 
with deſign of aſceitaining quantities; and alſo by 
the falling off in the export of the produce of paſturage 
which I have ſhewn before, moſt of the articles of it 
- haviog an ill judged duty on them. But the cuſtoms 
. inwards is not a bad one, for an increaſed import, 
though at firſt ſight it ſeems. to be againſt a nation, 
ought never to be taken in that light. No kingdom 
ever imports goods which it cannot pay for, and an in- 
creaſed conſumption is the ſtrongeſt proof of an in- 
creaſed ability to pay for it. I muſt however remark, 
that the increaſe in this column the laſt ſeven years is 
very trifling. There are in. all the other columns, 
except hearth money, a decline in this period which 
very well deſerves to be enquired into, That the 
kingdom has flouriſhed in it I have little or no doubt, 
it may, therefore, probably be owing to the multipli- 
cation of abuſes in the collection of the revenues, 
| which being ſo many cancers in the body politick 
ought to be remedied with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 


Tux increaſe of the hearth money is a matter of 
importance, for it proves an increaſe of population 
clearly; which, indced, could not be doubted from the 
increaſed proſperity and wealth of the kingdom, and 
from the repeated information I received all over it to 
that purport, 
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Tan whole groſs revenues offer a different appearance from theſe ee duties, the een 
account ſhews there has been an increaſe, but owing to an increaſe of taxes. 


ON additions. 


= recei 71 
revenue, pay- 


Nett produce 


—— — 


5 3 of the heredi- 
Two years end- 3 Hereditary al duties ing 3 = Ao and old 
ing Lady day. Rad = oſs, | groſs. | e 05 405 | additional 
f 1 : | er. 2 duties. | 
55 . 1 3 
Average of 7 ö 
fro : | 1 | | 
3 as m 1,060,474 355,698 | 208,981 1,209,068 | 
1763. | » 
Average T3 7 . ry 
years, from | 1, 305,62 | 446,335 368,786 1,382,896 
1765 to | 
1777. oP _ ED : : 6 
In the year | 1779: : 1,175,145 5 3 - 
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THESE are for ſeſſions not years. Beſides theſe duties 
there are others appropriated by parliament to particu- 
lar purpoſes ; theſe are for paying the intereſt of loans, 

for the encouragement of the linen manufacture, of 
tillage, of proteſtant ſchools, and the e manu- 
facture. | | 


Tu whole revenue of the kingdom for twenty 


years in two periods, of ten each with the averages, 
will ſhew the general increaſe, whether owing to new 


duties or an increaſe of old ones. 


TOTAL REVENUE or IRELAND. 


In the year 1768 


1769 | 
770 


1771 
1772 


$993. 
1774 
1775 


1776 
1777 


| corn 


I. 


Average of ten years, from 1758 to 1 767, 8 34073 3 


945,520 
9775372 
954.045 
900,913 
897, 396 
9555074 
957,498 
1930, 228 


| 1,040,055 


1,093,881 


Average of ten years, from 1768 toi 71T» 965,1 198 


Ditto of the former period, 


Increaſe 5 


Additional duties laid. 
+ Stamps ditto, 


— 


— 


834.73 


28 
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Bor this revenue, ä it is, has not been 
equal to the national expenditure. In the ſeſſions of 
1759 there was a ſurplus in the treaſury of 65,774]. 

| yet in the following one a conſiderable debt was con- 
_ tracted, as will be ſeen * the Re of the in- 


emen 


In the year 1761 
1763 


1765 


1767 


1769 
1771 


1773 


1775 


1777 


1779 


„ 1 
223, 438 National debt. 

521,161 ditto, 
508,874 ditto. 
581,964 ditto, 
628,883 ditto. 
789,569 ditto, 
1999,686 ditto, 
976,117 ditto, 

$825,426 ditto. 
1,062,597 ditto, 


„% 14 1.9 


| SUPPOSE the revenue a million, it is about a fixth 
part of the Jand rents of the kingdom. Tf there are 
three millions of ſouls in Ireland, they pay exactly 


6s. 8d. a head, 


It appeared before the export of 


linen, yarn, corn, woollen, pork, beef, &c. &c. amount- 


ed to 3,250, 4711. 


ſuppoſe all other exports would 


make it up three and a half millions, the revenue of 
the kingdom amounts not quite to a third. 


| IT will not be improper here to compare the burthens 
of Ireland with thoſe of Great-Britain. 


* Þ This does nos agree with the ſtate in vol. 1 of the journals, 
nor the following year. 
& Extracted from the national accounts laid before parliament 


every ſeſſions. 


BRITISH 
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The inferiority of the taxes of Ireland to thoſe of : 
Great Prirain upon every one of theſe compariſons is 
very great; the parallel however is certainly not 
complete: the ſpecie of Ireland is 1,600,000], but it 
WT diffiqule_ to ſay what that of England is, the gold. 

_ coinage proved our calculators to be ſo amazingly out 
in theix reckoning, but in this article, including paper 
lies, I apprehend the greater eaſe in England of paying 


taxes; Which are light or heavy, not perhaps ſo much 


94 


in proportion to the income of a people as to the eaſe 


of circulation; that in England 1s out of all com- 
pariſon greater than in Ireland, which would make it 
impoſſible for the preceding proportions to be raiſed in 


that kingdom as high as they are in Britain. But fair 

allowances being made for this article, ſtill we may 
with great ſafety conclude that this national burthen _ 
is vaſtly lighter there than with us. IF the advantages 
of ſuch a ſituation are not continued, it will certainly 


de owing to complaints of poverty, occaſioning cloſer 


ſerutinies into facts than have hitherto AP 


We come next to the EXPENCE whith abſorbs this 
income. 
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2 = Soup of. the particular duties which go towards 


raiſing the above aten wil! be ſeen among the follow- | | 
Ing artic] es; i 


— 


5 Soc 8 export Fed. 1 Day, 
In ch/yea 9095 Ba. „ 10,759 

| Bulls and cows, — — 29 
utter, a — 6, 809 

| Candles, — — 109 
n * 

ö Horſes, — — 88 

; 1 * Baron er * — 120 

| 1 — 2,857 
* 12, 994 

_ 75 

23,892 
Duty, 


75 J. 
— 121,148 
_ 21,935 
| os 3420 
— 16, 406 
Le a alt p petre, — , 3 
| Silk, 6 „ 1092 - 
E Vine, _— — 7104, 701 
ö | 2 | 
if . % A, | 
* * | Total, — 489,163 


To lay a duty of near 24,0001. a year upon the 
export pf the produce of paſturage is heavy and moſt 
unpolitick, and ought to be aboliſhed, The other 
articles an this lift are yery proper ones to tax. 


* 


Tur decline in ſeveral branches of the reyenue 
having united with an increaſed expence to run the 
nation in debt as above mentioned, new taxes are of 


Commons Journals, vol. xvi. p. 268. 
1 | courſe 
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courſe in-contewplation every ſenon. A LA 1a 
has been a matter of converſation in Ireland for ſome 
years: ſome increaſe muſt. be made to the Tevenue, 


but in what mode is an enquiry of the moſt intereſting 


nature to that kingdom; I ſhall for this reaſpn offer a 


few remarks on the ſtate of the country relative to the 


taxes which would be moſt proper for it. 


+, k 


Tues are a variely of Medes t to VE) taxes in 


| Seel, beſides the particular ones which apply im- 


mediately to Ireland. Faxes ought all to be equal, 


but an equal land tax muſt be a variable one which is 


at once a ſytbhe, the moſt pernicious burthen to which 


any nation can ſubmit; ; it is the taille, the equal land 
tax of France which is ſo well known to be the ruin 


of the agriculture of that kingdom : hence therefore 


equality muſt not be thought of in a land tax: and 
if there were no other objections, this alone ought 
for ever to preclude them, But ſuppoſe a fixed unequal 


tax as in England yet there ate great evils in it, a 


man's poſſeſſions are rarely to be taken as a proof f 


his capability to bear a tax; à landlord who receives 


a thouſand pounds a year from his eſtate, and pays 
ſeven hundred intereſt of mortgages is taxed at his 
whole rental; what enormity and ruin is this ! that 
the ability. to bear the burthen is to be 'of no conſe- 


quence in laying the tax! When the amagziiig: amount 


of mortgages on landed property is conſidered, the 
greatneſs of this oppreſſion muſt be fully felt. Bot 
land taxes when they are unequal are unpraductive; 
hence the oppreſſions under this name which cruſh the 
agriculture of France, Milan, and the ſtates of Aüſtria 
and Pruſſia, in moſt of which actdal wali fue bf the 
land are made periodically, as if no man's improement 
— eſcape taxation: hence alſo the defigns of the 
nes 


. * 
— 
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Eogliſh miniſtry once remarkably manifeſted in drop- 
ping the preſent. land tax in order to obtain an equal 
one: theſe are univerſal objeRions, | 


} LS i 
47 15 


Bor i in . mere are others bien concern that 
country ſingly, and therefore the more deſerving atten- 
tion; a vaſt proportion of it is under leaſe for ever; 
other parts let for five hundred years; others for lives, 
and a hundred years; others for lives and 50 
and 30 years; in a word under leaſes of every 
deſcription. How could a land tax be laid in 
that kingdom conſiſtently with the reigning prin- 
ciple: of the Engliſh tax that the landlord only 
ſhall pay it? Difficulties innumerable would ariſe at 
every ſtep; no gordian knot but the ſword of power 
can eut; but the queſtion is whether all the principles 
| that have directed a ſimilar tax in England would not 
be cut with them: for the tax to be either equal or 
productive ĩt muſt be laid on ſome claſſes of tenantry : 
it ought certainly to be laid on all who do not occupy; 
but from that moment there is an end of it as an Eng- 
kſh land tax, it is a taille, a tax on tenantry : break the 
limits the great line between the owner of the land 
and the tenant, and who will ſay how far the innova- 
tion will be carried! the moſt dangerous that can ever 
be -made in a kingdom. Adieu to all improvements 

10 6gricuiture wherever ſuch an one takes place, 

78 3 of this "I rarely make their full appearance 5 
at firſtʒ a land tax in Ireland would probably come in 
under a very fair appearance; but the ſtate of the 
country; ought: to tell its inhabitants that ſuch a tax 
would be too unproductive to laſt; the ſucceſſive al- 
terztions would do the fatal buſineſs, . 2 the f 
Als in its full deformity. ; 
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Anu TNATId have Had eAperienes if Elend 
of the loſs, 48 It has been called, tö the revenue from a 
fixed tax; if evet therefore they introduced it into Ife- 
land, it would be in a form which admitted alterations 
in order to avoid the circumſtance which hag more 
than once raiſed a ſtrong inclination to a new affeſſ⸗ 
ment. For theſe and other reaſons too numerous to 
give in detail here, I am convinced that Ireland can 
+44 experience « more, pernicious tax ha, that on 
** 
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Bor a8 I S 92 nes 128 25 1 
and muſt be ſupported at an increaſing expence; 
taxes muſt conſequently be had recourſe to, if 
not heſitate à moment in recommending exciſes as the 
only 1 which can be much extended Moos any 
national injury: an entire change in the ad admini {tration | 
of them ſhould take place; the mon rous 1 1 
medied, and new ones laid. The g cheapnefs of whiſky 
with which a man may get dead drun for two-pence, 
1s an enormity too great to be borne. The morals, 
health, peace, induſtry, agriculture, | manufaclures, 
commerce, and wealth of the kingdom, are all materi- 
ally injured by the cheapneſs of this vile beverage: 
there is not an object in . which would yield a 
more productiye reyenue, at the ſame time that every 
ſhilling government got would be halfacrown benefit ta 
the public: ajudiciqus and well collected en thi 
liquor would raiſe an immenſe revenue. All other dpirirs, 
wines and tobacco, are alſo, very well able to he h 
much heavier | taxes than they labour under, at ö pre ent. 
An exciſe on tea alſo wighe be e applicable ; bit there 
is no want of objects; and if the Lee of the 
n will not ſet themſelves \ very ſteadil to the 
bu ifineſs, 
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bubnels a ud ber will be the conſequence, and in it 
all the miſchiefs that muſt attend the meaſure, | 


Tur propoſition for a land tax on abſentees was 
very wiſely rejected; the execution of it would have 
| ſmoothed ſome of the difficulties, or at leaſt rendered 
them familiar, and certainly have TRANS a gen- 
eral tax of the ſame nature, 


Tur mode — in Ireland of raiſing money by 
tontine, at an exceeding high intereſt, ſo high even as 
' per cent, is very miſchievous to the kingdom. The 
great want of that eountry. is capital, conſequently a 
meaſure which tends to leflen capitals that are employ- 
e in any braneh of induftry, is pernicious: ſeven per 
ent, intereſt in in Hational funds muſt be a ſevere 2 


Yor x | 
I dent. white the public gives ſeven ? And what man 
will undergo the trouble, and run the hazard of ma- 
nufactures of coinmerce, while he can ſet by his fire 
ide with feven per « cerit. in his pocket, In England 
"where the capital is ſo immenſe, and with all that of 
Holland at command, fimilar tranſactions are found 
exceedingly detrimental, inſomuch that no induſtry can 
bo carried on which will not yield very large profits; 
no money to be procured on bond; ſcarce any on 
mortgage; vaſt ſums drawing out of the general in- 
dufte for inveſtment in the public funds, and a gene- 
ral. au in the value of that great portion of landed 
q Property Which is obliged to be ſold. But the ſums 
bot orrowed i in this country may be too large to raife by 
kaxes 1 do not think it is the ſame in Ireland; and 
| that "kin gdom bad much better raiſe their ſupplies 


"Within che ſelion than leſſen their little capital by 
kontihes, a. 
| Y 4 8E C. 
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of it is to be fully treated in a very ſmall compaſs ; 


and the facts which J have already had occaſion to lay 


before the reader in the two preceding ſections, go very | 


far towards completing the whole neceſſary to explain 
its ſtate. Being a dependent country, the Britiſh | le- 
giſlature has, upon all occaſions, controuled its, come 
merce, ſometimes with a very high hand, but univer- 
of that country was to form the wealth of Britain: 
have on every occaſion endeavoured to ſhew the tutility 


fally upon the principles af monopoly, as if the 7 


of fuch an idea, and to prove from the evidence ce of 


invariable facts, that the wealth of Ireland has Sag 


deen, and is, the wealth of England, that whatev 

the gets is expended in a very large proportion in che 
conſumption of Britiſh fabries and commodities. The 
increaſed proſperity of Ireland, which ſhe has experi- 
enced in ſpite of our abſurd reſtrictions on her com- 
mere, has raiſed her to be one of the greateſt and beſt 


markets this . ns d in w"_ part of the 


globe. WT | : A * J ing 
Nadka in 


Ir is a a remarkable fad, 2 8 3 out t9 
me by that very able politician, the Earl of. Shelburne, 
that the narrowneſs of our prohibitory laws in, Engy 


land is of late date; from the old Engliſh acts of parr 


liament it appears, that before the reſtoration the true 
ſyſtem of commerce was much, better uoderſiood, than 
it has been of late Pers : ® the tranſactions of. the 
| commone 
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common wealth are examined, there will appear great 
liberality, and the ſoundeſt principles i in Cromwell and 
the leading, t en of thoſe times; and that it was the 
clear determination of the protector as well as of the 
jong parliament, to make the trade of Ireland as free 
as poſſible; nay, the act of navigation itſelf, at the 
reſtoration, included Ireland upon the ſame footing as 
England; ; it was not till twelve years afterwards that 
the « exception. crept. in by a ſingle clauſe in another - 
act, which probably was paſſed at the defire of ſome 
merchant, without any perſon? 8 caring about it, which 
has b been, the caſe with many an American act. T he 
next probibitory law, which feet the importation | 
| the duke of Ormopd and = 5 of Lauderdale; ; af. 

F it became t] the faſhion to paſs acts againſt Tre, 
| As, whi h noboc had the knowledge or liberality to 
oppole, 821 hs *1 the | full perfection of this ſpirit it was, 
| that a bill, which paſſed in Ireland in 1759, for re- 
ſri] 1 5 importation of damaged flour, was thrown 
ut in ngland * the Ons of a ſingle miller at 
iche 1 


— old e wear — will & cer- 
tainly be found for the intereſt of England to give every 
freedom poſſible to the trade of Ireland. I am con- 
vinced if this extended to its being an abſolute free 
port, no miſchief would reſult from it; but as to 4 
free export to all the world, not the ſhadow of is * 
good argument ever yet appeared againſt it; for upon 
W what" principles of policy, or of common ſenſe, can 
we found à conduct which reſtrains our own ſubjects 
from the free fale af their products and manufactures, 
Wbe n the returns of ſuch ſales muſt flow into our own 
coffers by that extention of demand, which has been in- 
Fray Connected with the wealth of Ireland? A 


mercantile 


- 4 


4 © 0 MM * * CE, 
wercantilg.] adlord_ at if Loodoy might, as well ſay to 
e in! orkſhire, you, ul ug ſell your 82 
to whom you pleaſe, you ſhall ip it to me; you ſhall 
not convert your. wool to the be purpoſes, you fhall' 
ſeil! it raw to me. This language might be that of 


1 


his leaſes ; but it would be that of folly. Would he | 


bet of their on commodities, they would afford to 
pay him a better rent; their wealth becbmies his; if 
he keeps them poor he muſt be fo Himſelf. The cafs 
of Ireland is exactly parallel; the inhabitants of that 
iſſand, in their public revenue, in their military, by 
their abſentees, and in their commercial balance, 53 
to this kingdom a direct rent for it, which vibrates 1 
its amount to the variations of their national wealth. 
While it was a wilderneſs of ſavages it paid the rent 
which deſatts every where yield; as it improved our 
receipt has been proportioned, until it has. become 
a cultivated flouriſhing eſtate, and | yields/a rent whic 
marks'to an iota the extent of the cultivation, an 
the degree of that proſperity, Of what uſe is the. 
experience of a century of facts, if we are not t6 
open our eyes to the leſſons they convey? Long ex- 
perience has told us what the effects of Iriſh wealth 
are; we feel thoſe effects flowing like vital warmth 
through the whole extent of our own territory, and 
ſhall we yet heſitate to encoutage and extend a proſpes 
my which is the ſource and foundation of our own 7 


1 have taken the great line of leading principles | 
will the littleneſs of commercial jealouſy teply in 6 
true ſpirit, that this town will be hurt: that that ma- 
nufacture will be leſt; that Maithiefter will 


alarmed; and that Norwich will have appreheiſidq N. 
+ 


it is not a queſtion for the weavers of one place, 


the merchants of another 1 to add? : 
| IRE 
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Finz mk is veneefßed : the gepef i itereſt demands 
ile mteärute, 484 ought” to abfelhb every pitkful Cn 
N :* bit All experience ſpeaks only ont language 
ven to theſe miſtaken indie iduafs: 1 6bſerved"it be- 

fore, and gave inſtances of manufactures ſinking in 

the poſſeſſion of 4 monopoly, and thfiving from a 

rvalry; 6f markets tifing to increaſing induſtry; of 

the welfate of one country riſing from the proſperity 
of others: truths as univerſal as the world. And 


{ i £ s © 4 . 44 : ; * . 
= our imports and exports in the Iriſh trade. 
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Exports. 
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11760 go, 180 ] 1,050,401 | 146,0 
1701] '853;804 | 1,476,114 622,310 
| 1762 | 88, 368 1528-696 | 639,328. 
1763 769,379 | 1,640,713 | 871,333 
| 17644 777,412 | 1, 634, 382 S . 
3765 4, 11070522 | 1-767,020 | 696,460": 


1767 1,103, 28 1,880, 486 777,201 
: 2760 24228860 2,248,315 | 1,022,221 
769 % 1265507 15,964,742 699, 634 
% 2, 214,308 ] 2, 125,466 ö 911, 008 
Þ+ 1792, 1,389,737 | 1, 983,818 603, 8 1 
| 1772.1 1,242,305, 1,963,787 721,481 
793. 1 252,817 1,918,802 665,985 
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+ *: EXTRACTED from the accounts laid before the Britiſh par- 


lament, | I For the years ſince 1773 ſee dect. 24. 
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| wal HE. reader will, zecolle&-that/it was the: gengral 
t£99us;ofiths;information received in the journey, that 
the year 1748 was the epoch of the modern proſperity 
of Ireland 3 all agree that, after that peace, Ireland 
advanced greatly; her riſe of rental will mark this 
clearly. The following is a review of the minutes: 
Lord Longford more thah doubled. in thirty years.— 
Earl of Inniſkilling quadrupled in ditto.— Mr. Cooper 
almoſt trebled ſince 1748. -— Mayo trebled in forty 
yeats.— King's county two-thirds ſince 1750 —Tip- 
perary, doubled in twenty years, —Barony. of Owna 
and Ara doubled in ditto.—Rich lands of Limerick | 
riſen a fourth in Gl n ag Wine ſince 
2748. | ; 5 „ Ao ebe 
; „ Hi 1 IQR w 6M 
In the W e guides the 8 4; this i is 00 


firmed by r ons which, e records can 
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ä ſhew. 8 een A} - Hin re old: 
$5554 ; | 2 815 > auomng 
= 77 I. * 

The averages of ewenty- | 


five ee ſince 274 0 1 Hat 7492,51 | 
Are 3 1 


tto in the tw ney-five ll ot, 
gy om — 9 5 * 438,665 I 657,972 


—|- 8 — | 
Latter period door by, 17 5168s | J. 824,847 
Hers is an account that is worth a Ade, argu- 


ments It is from hence evident, that our exports to 
Ireland have in the laſt twenty-five, years. conſiderably 
more than doubled, almoſt trebled 3 and this great: riſe 
has been exactly in the period of the internal proſperity 

ot that iſland. [It 1 did 7 not. Know ny we erz 
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keſpe Gable characters i in | parliament; u think Very | 
differently upon this great queſtion of the freedom of 
Iriſh trade, I ſhould be aſhamed of dwelling a moment 
on the ſubject. How would it have been pollible for 
that country to ſupport ſuch an increaſed importation, 
_ unleſs ſhe had increaſed in wealth? And having proved 
that ſuch advances in national proſperity have been 
attended by this increaſed demand for the manufactures 
and products of England, are we not perfectly found- 
ed in concluding, that future advantages to Ireland 
will alſo be attended by ſimilar effects? The influx of 
wealth into that country brings a taſte for the elegant 
tuxuries with which we abound, and the capability of 
purchaſing them enſures the purchaſe, An Engliſh- 
man cannot go into a ſingle houſe in Dublin, or ſee 2 
perſon dreſſed; of either ſex, without having this truth 
Faring him Wind face. The fourth column of the 
table, which ſhews the balance ſhe pays us, and which 
amounts of Jate years, from ſix hundred thouſand 
to million a year, could not poſſibly be ſupported 
with the abſentee drain, unlefs ſhe made by her trade 
elſewhere, 


| Imperts. Banane. | 
_ 22 4 f : | I; ; [ b | +: : 
Hari « aj —_ 1 1,240,677 | 2,012,202 
+ LO . 50 6 
Ditto f the di | | 
ſeven ff ora 784 917,088 | 55735934 
Increaſe, — 323,560 | 438,268 
C ö _ PIE 
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1 e oportton we find, that the bi in- 
creaſe of our exports to Ireland is in late years, the 
ſtronger teaſon therefore to expect, that whatever in- 
ereaſe of wealth ſhe experiences, it will be England 


that will receive the tribute of it. 


By means of the 
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per cent. Hence therefore this nation has no demand 5 
of policy ſo ſtrong on her at preſent, As, to encourages 
Ireland to the utmoſt of her power, in order to ingteaſe 
her own trade to that iſland, that American loſſes max 
be the leſs ſenſibly felt; but this can only be done by 
embracing a ſyſtem totally new. Ang here it id a 
tribute fairly due to genius long ſince departed, to ab- 
ſerve, that the relative intereſts of England and dreland 
were better underſtood by Mr, Houghton in 1682, than 
by any later writer, whoſe productions have come to 
my knowledge; and as I have mentioned him on this 
occaſion, I muſt remark, that he ſeems to have had 
Jjuſter ideas of trade, manufactures, prices of proviſions, - 
encloſures, &c. than nine-tenths of the authors who. 
ce land grows the more wealth will the landlords have, 
c and the more will they that live here ſpend. ; I am 
66 told by an inquiſitive and underſtanding knight, that 
&« hath a great eſtate there, and very well underſtands; 
« the Iriſh affairs, that what their gentry ſpend here, 
te with the penſions and the rent that are paid from 
6+ thence to the city of London, amounts to aboug 
« three hundred thouſand pounds per annum, and I 
« ſee 
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« ſhe no reaſon why this expenes ſhould not increaſe | 
according to their thriving.” —<* Even inthe woollen © 


% 


bee een whether they could in oth” 


do more than the Dutch ; and for other manufue- 
„ tures, why might it not pu? both nations at Hei ty 
find out ſome new conſumptions, and fo increaſe the trades 
%% both? If there muſt be but a ſet quantity con- 
e ſumed, ſeeing England bears up- againſt, and in 


« eloathing outdoth terra firma, why may we not, r 


c IRELAND BE JOINED ro US, ſþcil the trade bn ths 
„ other fide, and fo be both enriched * ?” Here is the in- 
tereſt of England, relative to that country, explained. 
upon the moſt enlarged and moſt liberal principles of 


freedom and of commerce. This penetrating genius, | 


oho ſaw deeper into the true Engliſh intereſts than 
half our modern politicians, was ſenſible of no miſ- 


chiefs from a free Iriſh woollen trade: the prevalence 
of commercial jealouſy had not then ariſen to the heights 


we have aud it': without any heſitation. Ireland 
_ ought*to have an abſolutely free trade of export and 
import to all our American colonies and African ſettle 


ments; alſo a very conſider able freedom in her exports 
to Europe. But when this ſubject was in converſation 


in the houſe of commons, I heard the miniſter men- 
tion one circumftance, which ſeemed to ſtand in the 
way of doing juſtice to Ireland, that is to ourſelves ; 


taxes there being ſo much lower that their manufact- | 


ures not being equally under the burthen of exciſes, 

would have an unfair ſtart of ours f. With great 

ſubmiſfion, 1 think this would not be found ſound 

doAtine either in fact or reaſon. I might here go into 

the UI of A a poor and cheap * robbing 
k | 


mon bieg 


Colrkcrion of Hulbandry and Trade, vol. iv. 5. 48. 
+ WII TIR in June 2779. 
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2 nich one of ber minufaQures; for the aſſertion come 
directly to; this 3 but Dr. Tucker bas treated it in ſo 
maſtetly a mander, and has ſo clearly proved the ab- 
ſurdity of the idea that what he has ſaid ought to be 
eonſidered as concluſive. But Why give in linen What 
you deny in other fabrics? [Iriſh linen has all the ad- 
vantages of a freedom from a great variety of exciſes, 
yrhich the manufacturers of Engliſh linen labour under, 
and yet we not only ſuppoit the competition but 
_ thrive: under it, from there being a difference in the 
fabrics, and as great a difference would be in all other 
fabrics. Their broad cloth, alſo, is made under the 
ſame advantages, and compare it both in price and 
uality with that of England; I bought ĩt at ſeyenteen 
Alling, and ſix-pence a yard at the Dublin ſociety's 
warehouſe, without the maſter manuſacturet s profit 
and expences, and I will venture to aſſert, from wear- 
ing both, twenty-three ſhillings for: Engliſn cloth to 
be cheaper. The ſame fact runs chr ugh, a variety of 
their fabrics. The fixed trade, capital zand {kill of 
England, will for ever bid defiance 0 the, poexciſes 
of Ireland. But ſomething was forced to be given— 
had woollens been put down and linens not permitted, | 
the oppreſſed and ruined zeople would, have, ſought. re- 
dreſs with arms in their bands. The monopolizing 
ſpirit of commercial jealouſy; gave as little as, poſſible, 
and would not have given. that little could, ſhe have. 
avoided it. But the argument ſays, that Ireland having | 
fewexciſes will get much trade and wealth: and is it not 
your deſign that ſhe ſhould ?. Ought, not this, in com- 
mon ſenſe, to be your wiſh and aim ? F or whom. does 
ſhe grow rich? If I have not proved that int, there 
is no proof in fact, nor truth in figures. Why cannot 
| ſhe rival France, Holland, and Germany, as well $ 
r But we have ample bee to tell us | 


* 
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at ſhe may advance, and we be proſperous. To aſ- 
e beciuſe there are not a5 many exciſes in one part 
of our dominions as another, that therefore their trade 
wall be cramped is exactly like ſaying, that labour is 
cheap there, and for that reaſon ſhall never be dear; 
making the poverty of the kingdom the motlve 1 


Keeping it pos | 


Taxzs fow from trade and conſaraption, give chem 
the wealth to n, and never fear but taxes will 


follow. 
e FI SHE RIES. 


au is ſcarcely a part of Ireland but what is 
well ſituated for ſome fiſhery of conſequence - her 
ebaſts and "innumerable creeks and rivers mouths art 
the reſort öf vaſt ſhoals of herring, cod, hake, macka- 
: rel, &c. Which might, with proper attention, be con- 
verted into funds of wealth; but capital is ſuch a 
univerſal want in Ireland, that very little is done. 
The minutes of the journey contain ſome valuable in- 

formation on this head, but the genetal picture 13 
"rather an exhibition of what ought to be done, than 
any thing that actually is executed; nor have the mea- 
ſures of the legiſlature been attended with any conſider= 
able effect; ſome of them ſeem to have done miſchief; 
| of which the following i is an inſtance; 


By the 3 G. 3. <4. Twenty ſhillings per ton on 
Engliſh or Iriſh built veſſels decked, after the 
cCommencement of this act, not under twenty 

Wn tons, nor to be paid for more than one hundred; 

to proceed from ſome port in Ireland. | 

A of 28. a barrel on export of white hertings, 
Ditto of 28. 6d; on mackarel, 

A 2 Bounty 


* 
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Bounty of 58. for ſix ſcore of ling. Fes 
Di.itto of 38. for hake, baddack, glaſſing, hs conger 
F Ditto a 45; 31d. for every tiere, of 4¹ gallons c of 
wet fiſh exported. : „ 
Ditto of 23]. per ton for 1 . 
Ditto of 308. do. for other oil of fiſh e 
Ditto of 4]. per ewt, for whatebone. * Ireland. 


Tu following has been the effe of this meaſure, 


af 


BARRELS or HERRIN GS IMPORTED INTO 
IRELAND FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Average of 9 years, from 17 56 to 1764. 

Before the bounty, 23, 201 barrels, from G. Britain. 
1,847 —— —. E. ang. 

. e 2 eee, 


— 


0 — * * 
— 


EN Average of 9 years, 3 ks to 177% | Alert | 
a, After the bounty, 16,657 barrels, from G. Britain, 


——— — 25,365 — — . en. 
| Total, 44,042 115 8 
i” 4. 


f Tacreafed import, in valve, fince * 
27 — wy = OY } 158, 604 25 0 


Aan rer beviings for home SIDE = Cl = 
Scotland, for foreign uſe from Sweden. The former 
* The latter from 8 | 


. Manvsckrr report of the fiſh committee, 2778, commu- | 
ren 


nicated 7 the Right Hon, William Burton. 
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batons ſhillings. And their own from ſixteen to 
twenty Mage: 


Prices of . Gorts. of fiſh. Dry ling from eighteen 
to twenty ſhillings per cwt. Salmon from twelve to 
thirteen pounds per ton. Hake from fourteen to ſix- 

teen ſhillings per cwt. Dry cod from fourteen to ſix- 
teen ſhillings per cwWt. Wet cod from fourteen to, 

en ſhillings per Ai % x 


Amount of premiums paid to fiſhing] 
buſſes in the laſt nine years, * 
Ditto to ex ported fiſh, — — 1,265 4 7 


"Noe 1 * this Wa of Iriſh farts 1 
ſhall obſerve that next to the cultivation of land there is 
no object in their national ceconomy of ſo much im- 
portance, No manufactutres, no trade can be of 
half the conſequence to Ireland, that many of her 
fiſneries might prove if encouraged with judgment. 
There is no undertaking whatever in which a ſmall 
capital goes ſo far; nor any in which the largeſt will 
pay ſuch ample profits. Scotland has the herrings 
ſomewhat earlier, but they come in good time to Ire- 
land for the Mediterranean trade, and in a plenty 
that ought to make their capture a favourite object. 
The bounties hitherto given have been ſo far from 
n that they have in ſome reſpects done miſchief, 
I was preſent more that once at the meetings of the 
oy committee of the Iriſh houſe of commons, and I 


7 MANUSCRIPT Report Com. _—— * the Right | 
Hon. William Burton, + Ibid, 


| Z 2 «| found 
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| found them making anxious Guide how to > avoid : 


great frauds, from which I found that notorious ones 
had been committed ; this-is the great misfortune of 


bounties when they are not given with great judgment 


and care. Relative to the fiſheries the profit i is ſo great, 
that all acquainted with them will engage as far as 
their capital will admit, whatever bounties are given 
therefore ſhould not be with a view to inſtigate mern 
poſſeſſed of capital, for they do not exiſt, but to put 
capitals into the hands of thoſe who will certainly 
make uſe of them. It appeared in the minutes of the 
Loch Swilly fiſhery that one boat and the netts ſuffi- 
cient coſt 20 J.; the beſt bounty would be to give 
boats and netts to men uſed to the fiſhery, becauſe 
few are able to buy or build them. To give a premium 
on the export of the herrings, or upon the tonnage of 
the boats, will not anſwer, for it ſuppoſes them adu- 
ally taken, and built, that i is, it ſuppoſes the very dif- 
iculty got over which want of money makes perpetual... 
Before the boat is in the fiſhery it muſt be built, and 
before the fiſh are exported they muſt be taken, thoſe 
who have money to do either will go to work without 
any bounty, the profit alone being ſufficient., In 
countries ſo very poor, the firſt ſteps in ſuch under- 
takings are the moſt difficult; and to aſſiſt in over- 
coming the early difficulties is what the legiſlature 
ſhould aim at. Giving boats and nets to men that 
would certainly uſe them does this, and would be , 
productive of great national good; always ſi uppoſing 
that frauds and jobbings are guarded againſt; if theß 
are permitted to creep in, as in giving ſpinning wheels K 
the miſchief would be far more than the benefit. 
20, oool. per annum thus expended would give 10% 
boats, which would ſoon accumulate to a vaſt number, 
and if * effect was ſo great as to find the ng 


| rogorge 
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2 in the home market, then would be the time 
to drive them out by a bounty on the export, if their 
own cheapnefs did not bring the effect without it. 
I am far from recommending a new ſyſtem of bounties 
upon an object that had not received them before; they 
have been long given or jobbed, all I mean is, that 
jf the public is burthened with ſuch payments, care 
ſhould. be taken that they are given in the mode that s 
promiſes to be moſt advantageous, 


EMBARGOE 8. 


| or all the reſtrictions which England has at dif- 
ferent times moſt impolitickly laid upon the trade of 
Ireland, there is none mare obnoxious than the em- 
bargoes on their proviſion trade, The prohibitions on 
the export of woollens, and various other articles, 
have this pretence at leaſt in their favour, that they are 
advantageous to ſimilar manufaQures in England; 
and Ireland has long been trained to the ſacrifice of 
her national advantage as a dependant country; but 
in reſpect to embargoes, even this ſhallow pretence is 
wanting; a whole kingdom is ſacrificed and plunder- 
| ed, not to enrich England, but three or four London 
contractors ! a ſpecies of men of an odious caſt as 
thriving only on the ruin and deſolation of their coun- 
try. It is well known that all the embargoes that 
have ever been laid have been for the profit of theſe 
fellows, and that the government has not profited a 
ſhilling by them. Whenever the affairs of Ireland 
come thoroughly to · be conſidered in England, a new 
ſyſtem in this reſpe& muſt be embraced, It may not 
be proper for the crown directly to give up the preroga- 
tive of laying them; but it ought never to be exerted 
in the caſes, and with the views with which we have 
"S3 2 ſeen 
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ſeen it wſeds The ſingle e "IIs of ſacrificing 
the intereſts of a whole people to a few monopolizing 
individuals in another country; is to make a nation 
the beaſts of burthen to another people. But this is 


not the only point; the intereſt of England and of 


government is equally ſacrifieèd; for their object is to 
have beef plentiful and cheap. But to reduce it ſo 
low by embargoes as to diſcourage the grazier is to leſ- 
ſen the quantity; ; he increaſes his ſheep or ploughs 


more, or is ruined by his buſineſs, which neceſſarilj 


renders the commodity too dear, from the very circum- 
ſtance of having been too cheap. A ſteady regular 
good price, from an aQtive demand encourages the 
grazier ſo much that he will produce a quantity ſuf 


| ficient to keep the price from ever riſing unreaſonabl . | 


high, and government would be better ſupplied. An- 
other conſideration is the loſs to the kingdom by not 
taking French money, and ſending. them to other 
markets; if it could be proved, or indeed if the fact 
was poſſible, that you could keep their fleets in port 
for want of Iriſh beef, there would be an argument for 

an embargoe, perhaps, twice in half a century; but 
when all experience tells us that if they have not 
beef from Ireland they will get it from Holſtein, from 
Denmark and elſewhere, is it not folly in the extreme 
to refuſe their money, and ſend them to other markets. 
The Dutch were ridiculed in Louis XIV's reign for 


ſelling the French, before a campaign, the powder 


and ball which were afterwards uſed againſt them- 
ſelves: but they were wiſe in ſo doing, they had not 
the univerſal monopoly of iron and gunpowder, as f 
ſpices, and if they did not ſupply the enemy others 
would, for no army ever yet ftaid at home in the heart 
of commercial countries for want of powder and ball: 
nor will a French fleet ever be confined to Breſt for 

want 
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want of beef to feed the ſailors. — therefore = 
| cannot be laid with any ſerious views of that ſort, 
but when contracts are made, the contractors gaping 
for monopoly, raiſe 'a clamour, and pretend that no 
beef can be had if France is ſerved, directly or indi- 
rectly, and in order to make their bargains ſo much the | 
more profitable government gives them an embargoe 1 
on the trade of a kingdom (like a lottery ticket to a 
fund ſubſcriber) by way of douceur, This conduct is 
equally injurious to the true intereſt of England, 
of Ireland, and of ann 


n I eee this ſection, I — 4 one 
circumſtance, which though not important enough 
to ſtop the progreſs of commercial improvement in 
Ireland, -yet muſt very much retard it, and that is-the 
contempt in which trade is held by thoſe who call 
_ themſelves gentlemen. I heard a language common in 
Ireland, which, if it was to become univerſal, would 
effectually prevent her ever attaining greatneſs, The 
| houſes of country gentlemen are full of brothers, 
couſins, &c. .idlers whoſe beſt employment is to follow 
a hare or a fox; why are they not brought up to trade or 
| manufucture ? TRADE! (the anſwer has been) THEY 
ARE GENTLEMEN ;- to be poor till doomſday : a tradeſ- 
man has not a right to the point of honour—you may 
_ refuſe his challenge. Trinity College at Dublin 
ſwarms with lads who ought to be educated to the loom 
and the counting houſe. Many ill effects flow from 
theſe wretched prejudices ; - one conſequence manifeſt 
over the whole kingdom, 1s commercial people quitting 
trade or manufactures when they have made from five 
to ten thouſand pounds, to become gentlemen; where 
trade is diſhonourable it will not flouriſh ; this is 
taking "Ow from induſtry at the very moment they 

17 10S are 


Ed 
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pre: the beſtiable-to-command-ſucceſs; Many quakers 


' who are, (take them for all in ali) the moſt ſenſible 
claſs of people in the kipgdom, are exceptions to this 


folly: and mark the conſequence, they are the only 
wealthy traders in the iſland. The Iriſh are ready 
enough to imitate the vices and follies of England; 


let them imitate her virtues; her reſpect for commer- 
cial induſtry which has carried her ſplendor and ber 


* to _ remoteſt corners of the earth, 


$ECTION XXII. 


4 


11 


Tr u ER E never was a juſter idea than that which 


I had occaſion i in another ſection to quote, that 
the revol ution did noi extend to Ireland 45 the caſe of 
the hereditary revenue was a remarkable inſtance, but 
the whole government of that illand i is one collective 
Proof © of it. Tne revolution was a moment in which 
all the forms of government were broken through in 
"order to aſſert the ſpirit of liberty, but Ireland loſt that 
opportunity ; ; meeting ſecurity againſt the roman 
catholics in the victorious arms of king William, the 
'xeſted ſatisfied with a government which ſecured. her 
againſt the immediate enemy. It is certainly more a 
government of prerogative than that of England, and 
the law of the empire, the common law of the land 
15 in favour of that prerogative; hence the abſurdity 
of proving the rights of Ireland in the detai Y co - 
mon law. Ireland from diſtance and backwardneſs 
ont to the wer of England; ; the could not 1 5 

8 10 [Ein & J. 5 the 
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the letter of the revolution, but ſhe could have claimed | 


the rn of it. 


Tus contribution of that territory to the general 


wants of the empire is in two ſhapes. 1. By the pen- 


ſion liſt. 2. By the military eſtabliſhment, The great 


liberal line for that kingdom to purſue, is to examine 
not only the preſent amount of theſe articles, but 


what might be a fair eſtimate for the future. To 


come openly to the Engliſh government with an offer 


of an equal revenue applicable to whatever purpoſes 


government ſhould find moſt beneficial for the intereſt 
of the whole empire; with this neceſſary conditian 


that the military ſhould be abſolutely i in the power of 


the crown to remoye and employ wherever it pleaſed. 
To think of tying down the crown, to keeping 


troops in any ſpot, is an abſurdity. Government can 


alone be the judge where troops are moſt wanting; it 
has an unlimited power in this reſpect in England, and it 


ought to have the ſame in Ireland: the good of the 


empire demands it. It is the fleet of England that has 


proved, and muſt prove the real defence of Ireland, 


| and that iſland ſhould take its chance of defence in 
common with England. At the ſame time any appre- 


henſions, that they would be left witliout troops, 
would be abſurd; ſince it would be the king's intereſt 
to keep a great body c of forces there, for ſeveral reaſons; 
among others, the cheapneſs of proviſions, which 
_ would render their ſubſiſtence comparatively eaſy ; alſo, 
barracks being built all over the kingdom : another 
point which would induce him, is the aſſiſtance their 
circulation would be of to the kingdom, whereas in 
England they would be a burthen. But the point 
might as well be given up chearfully, as to have it car- 
fied by a majority in parliament. Penſions have been 

always 
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always on the increaſe and will be ſo; and as to the 
troops, government carries its point at preſent, and 
ought to do ſo, why not therefore give it up for a 
valuable conſideration ? As theſe things are managed 
now, government is forced to buy, at a great expence, c 
the concurrence of an Iriſh parliament to what is 
really neceſſary; would it not be more for the public 
Intereſt to have a fixed permanent plan, than the pre- 
ſent illiberal and injurious ſyſtem ? The military lift of 
Ireland, on an average of the laſt ſeven years, has 
amounted to 528,544]. to which add 80,000). penſions, 
and the total makes 608,5441. Would it not be wiſe 
in Ireland to ſay to the Britiſh government I 
4 will pay you a neat ſeven or eight hundred thouſand 
"Ws pounds * a year, applicable to your annual ſupplies, 
« or paying off your debt, and leave the defence of 
<« the kingdom entirely to your own diſcretion, on 
<< condition that Iſhall never have any military charge 
<< or penſions laid on me; the remainder of the reye- 
nue to be at the application of my own parliament, | 
« for the uſes of interior government only, and for 
e the encouragement of the trade, manufaQures and 
s agriculture of the kingdom. That you ſhall give 
4 me a ſpecified freedom of commerce, and come to a 
& liberal explanation of the powers of your attorney 
« general, the privy council, and Poyning's act.“ 
It would be the beſt bargain that Ireland ever made. 


Ir the government was once placed on ſuch a foot- 
ing, the office of lord lieutenant would be that of a 
liberal repreſentative of majeſty, without any of thoſe 
Gifagyecable ronfoquences which flow from difficulties 


I bare mentioned "RR hundred thouſand pounds, but the 5 
ſum would depend of courſe on the liberality of the return, a free 
trade would be worth , at a much higher rate. 


4 


eſſen» 


efſentially "neceſſary for him to overcome; and the 


government of England having in Ireland no views, 
but the proſperity of that kingdom, would neceſſarily 
be revered by all ranks of people. The parliament 
of the kingdom would ſtil] retain both importance and 
| buſineſs, for all that at preſent comes before it would 
then be within its province, except the military, and 
complaints of penſion lifts and reſtricted commerce. Per- 
haps the advantages of a union would be enjoyed with 
out its inconveniencies, for the parliament would re- 
main for the civil protection of the kingdom, and the 
Britiſh legiſlature would not be deluged by an addition 
of Iriſh peers and commoners, one reaſon among 
| others, which made the late earl of Chatham repeat- 
edly q declare himſelf againſt ſuch a meaſure +. 


Tar great object er a union is a free trade, which 
appears to be of as much importance to England as to 
Ireland ; if this was gained the uſes of an entire 
coalition would not be numerous to Ireland; and to 
England the certain revenue, without the neceſſity 
of buying majorities in parliament, would be a great 
object. But as to the objections to a union, common 
in Ireland, I cannot ſee their propriety; I have heard 
but three that have even the appearance of weight; 
theſe are: 1, The increaſe of abſentees. 2. The want 
of a parliament for protection againſt the officers of the 
crown. 3. The increaſe of taxation. To the firſt 
and laſt, ſuppoſing they followed, and were admitted 
evils, the queſtion is, whethe: a free trade would not 
more than balance them; they imply the impoveriſh- 
ment of the Kingdom, and were objected in Scotland 


| + Tur Earl of Shelburne has aſſured me of this fad; nor let 
me omit to add, that to that nobleman I am indebted for the out- 


line of the preceding plan, ohh 
Es | | againſt 
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againſt that un 25 which has taken place ; but the fact 
Ti 


has been dit otherwiſe, and Scotland has been 
continually on the increaſe of wealth ever ſince: nay, 
Edinburgh itſelf, which was naturally expected moſt. 
to ſuffer, ſeems to have gained as much as any other 
part of the kingdom. Nor can I upon any principles 
think, a nation is loſing, who exchanges the reſidence 
of a ſet of idle country gentlemen, for a numerous 
race of induſtrious farmers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and ſailors. But the fact in the firſt objection does not 
ſeem well founded; I cannot ſee any inevitable ne- 
ceſſity for abſentees increafing; a family might reſide. 
the winter at London without becoming abſentees z. 
2nd frequent journies to England, where every branch 
of induſtry and uſeful knowledge are in ſuch perfec- 
tion, could not fail to enlarge the views and cure the 
prejudices which obſtruct the improvement of Ireland. 
As to taxation, it ought to be conſidered as a circum- 
ſtance that always did, and always will follow proſpe- 

rity and wealth, Gaviges pay no taxes, but thoſe who 
are hourly increafing 'in the conveniencies, luxuries, 
and enjoyments of life, do not by any means find taxes 
fuch a burthen as to make them wiſh for poverty and 
barbarity in order to avoid taxation. In reſpect to the 
| ſecond objection, it ſeems to bear nearly as ſtrong in 
the caſe of Scotland, and yet the evil has had no exiſt- 
| ence, the four courts at Dublin would of courſe remain, 
nor dol ee at preſent any great protection reſulting 
to individuals from a parliament, which the law of the 
land does not give; it ſeems therefore to be an appre- 
henſion not very well founded. So much in anſwer to. 
objections ; ; not by way of proving that an entire union 
is abſolutely neceſſary, as without ſuch a meaſure 
Ireland might certainly have great commercial freedom, 
and pay for it to the ſ:; W of England. 


8 E E- 
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an State of Treland. 1 e | 


J": may not be diſadvantageous toa clear iden of the 


ſubject at large, to draw into one view the mate- 


rial facts diſperſed in the preceding enquiry, which 
throw a light on the general ſtate of the kingdom, and 
to add one or two others, which did not proper:y come 
in under any of the former heads, that we may be able 
to have a diſtin notion of that degree of proſperity 
which appears to have been, of late years, the IANS 
tres ane: -her riſing _— 


. BUILDINGS. 


TSE improving, or falling into decay, are uner- 
ring ſigns of a nation's increaſing grandeur or declen- 


ſion: the minutes of the journey, as well as obſer- 


vations already made, ſhew, that Ireland has been ab- 
ſolutely new built within theſe twenty years, and in 


a manner far ſuperior to any thing that was ſeen in it 


before; it is a fact univerſal over the whole kingdom; 
Cities, towns, and country ſeats; but the preſent is 


the æra for this improvement, there being now far 


more elegant ſeats riſing than ever were known be- 
fore. 4 


oO AD 3s 
Tux roads of Ireland may be ſaid all to have ori- 
ginated from Mr. French's preſentment bill, and are 


now in a ſtate that do honour to the kingdom; there 


has been probably expended in conſequence of that 
bill, conſiderably above a million ſterling. 


TOWNS. 


— - 
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TOWNS. 


Tur towns ; of Ireland have very much increaſed in 
che laſt twenty years; all public regiſters prove this, 
and it is a ſtrong mark of riſing proſperity, Towns 
are markets which enrich and cultivate the country, 


and can therefore never depopulate it, as ſome vifionary 


theoriſts have pretended. The country is always the 
moſt populous within the ſphere of great cities, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, and the increaſed cultivation 
of the remoteſt corners, ſhew that this ſphere extends 
like the circulating undulations of water until they 
reach the moſt diſtant ſhores; Beſides towns can only 
increaſe from an increaſe of manufactures, commerce, 
and luxury ; all three are other words for riches and. 
employment, and theſe again for a 8 82 increaſe of 


Fer. | 
8 of R 15 ＋ S. 


Tx minutes of the journey ſhew, that the rents 
of land have at leaſt doubled in twenty-five years, 
which is a moſt unerring proof of a great proſperity. 
The riſe of tents proves a variety of circumſtances all 
favourable ; ; that there is more capital to cultivate. 
land; that there is a greater demand for the products 
of the earrh, and conſequently a higher price; that 
towns thrive, and are therefore able to pay higher prices 3 
that manufactures and foreign commerce increaſe ; the 
variations of the rent of land, from the boundleſs and 
fertile plains of the Miſſiſſippi, where it yields none, to 
the province of Holland, where every foot is valuable, 
ſhews the gradations of wealth, power and importance, 
between the one territory and the other. The preſent 
rental of Ireland amounts n to ſix millions. 


MAN v. 
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50 MANUFACTURES. 
Linens, the great fabric of the cingdom for ex- 


portation, haye increaſed rapidly ; Ko 1 

The export from 1750 to 1756, in J. I. 
value of cloth and yarn was, 904, 479 

Ditto from 757 to 1763, 1,166, 136 


— —— 


n „ — — Py 
From 1764 to 1770 — —— | 
Increafe, — — — — 213,376 
From avi to 17775 — 1,615,654 
an — — — — „6.2 
From 177 1 to 1777 — 1,675,654 
From TEES —— wor 
| Increaſe, 3 — — — 711,175 


Thirty years ſince 1748 greater than — $10,548 


Youre en, * — 


COMMERCE. FRY 


Trav i in Ireland, in all its branches, has peu 17 
8 in twenty-five years; this has been a naturaf 
effect from the other articles of proſperity already 


enumernted. 
:b . 
The Iriſh exports to Great Britain, on an 
average of 25 years before 1748, were, 438,665 
Ditto on twenty-five years fince —— 965, o50 
q 


Increaſe, — — 2 | _ 526,385 


THIS 
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Tuts 3 artiele of her trade has therefore more 
than doubled. 


Export to Great-Britain per annum fot this- 1 5:51 


laſt ſeven years — 1,240,677 
The preceding ſeven years, — 9 ,s 
: 3235569 


—— 


Tax greateſt exports of Ireland, on an average of 
dhe laſt ſeven years, are, | 85 
Linen, . — — — ö — . ee a "Rk 
The product of oxen and cows,. — 1,218,902 
5 Ditto of ſheep, — — — 208 413, 


Ditto of hogs, — — 150,631 ; 
. 3,250, 471 
8 | * ö Wy E N — — — — NE 


Her total exports are probably three millions and 2 
half. The balance of trade in her favour muſt be 
above a million. e 


CONSUMPTION. 


gy people always conſume in proportian ws their 
wealth, hence an increaſe in the one marks clearly that 
of the other. The following table will ſhew rel 
or the principal articles of Iriſh conſumptiem 


auth. : $11 V7: 


Is Beer, 


Average of R years, from 1764 to 170 2 


Beer, ale, and porter Sb at 32 gallons, . 26 
Gallons of brandy, — — SIR 625,726 


Callons of rum, — — — 1,558,097 
Muſcovy ſugar, _— — _ 158,846 
Pounds of tea, — — — 471,576 
Pounds of tobacco, — — — 4,988,162 
Tons of wine; — — 


— 3.643 


1 of 7 years, from 1 1 to 1777. 


Beer, ale, and porter, i at 32 gallons, 56, 102 


Gallons of brandy, — — _ 289,679 
Gallons' of rum — — — 1,929,652 
Mufeovyſugar, — — 196, 500 
Pounds of te, — — — 375,472 
Pounds of tobacco, — — — 4,921,572 
Tons of wine, — — — 147941 


Tax articles of beet, rum, and ſugar, are greatly 
increaſed; tea quadrupled ; wine having leſſened, is 
certainly owing to the increaſed ſobriety of the king- 
dom, which muſt have made a difference in the im- 
port. The imports of filks and woollen goods, given 
on a former occaſion, ſpoke tlie ſame language of in- 
| creaſed e 


5 . * 7 


rc 


"Tas ſpecie of Ireland, gold and ſilver, is ; calculatell : 
£ dy the Dublin bankecs at 1,600,000]; 
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POPUL AT-FON. 

Tus article, which in fo many treatiſes is reckoned 
to be the only object worth attention, I put the laſt of 
all, not as being unimportant, but depending totally 
on. the preceding articles. It is perfectly needleſs to 
ſpeak of population, after ſhewing that agriculture i is 
improved, manufactures and commerce. increaſed, and 
the. general appearance of the kingdom carrying the 
face of a riſing proſperity ; it follows inevitably from 
all this, that the people muſt have increaſed ; and ac- 
cordingly the information, from one end of the iſland 
to the other, confirmed it: but no country ſhould 
wiſh for- population in the firſt inſtance, let it flow 
from an [increaſe of induſtry and employment, and 
it will be valuable; but population that ariſes, 
ſuppoſing it poſſible, without it, would, inftead of 
being valuable, prove uſeleſs, probably pernicious; po- 
pulation, therefore, ſingly taken, ought never to be 
an enquiry at all; there is not even any ſtrength re- 
fulting from numbers without wealth, to arm, ſupport, 
pay and diſcipline them. The hearth tax, in 1778, 
produced 61,646l. which cannot indicate a leſs popu- 
lation, exceptions ineluded, than three millions. The 
minutes of ſouls, per cabbin, at Caſtle Caldwell, 
Drumoland, and Kaine, gave 6 and 62. 


Upon the whole, we may ſafely Amine, that 
judging by thoſe appearances and circumſtances, 
which have been generally agreed to mark the proſ- 
perity or declenſion of a country, that Ireland has 
ſince the year 1748 made as great advances as could 
poſſibly be expected, perhaps greater than . other 
country 3 in Europe, 


. Ran einen 
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rel that e her linen exports have juſt 
\TREBLED. 


= 


HER general exports to Great Britain more than | 


DOUBLED, | The rental of the kingdom doubled, 


 Anp I may add; that her linen and general exports 
have increaſed proportionably to this in the laſt ſeven 


years, conſequently her wealth is at preſent on a like 
Increaſe, - 


s ETON xx1v. 


: Ni of Ireland, brought down o the End of the Year 


1779 Diſreſes.— Free Trade— Obſervations= Armed 
Alciations 


Tur plereding ſecdions have barn written near 4 
twelvemonth, events have ſince happened, which 


are of an importante that will not permit me to paſs 
them by in ſilence, much as I wiſh to do it. The mo- 


ment of national expectation and heat is ſeldom that 
of cool diſcuſſion. When the minds of men are in 


a ferment, queſtions briginally ſimple, become complex 


from forced combinations, To publiſh opinions, how- 


ever candidly formed, at ſuch times; is a moſt unplea- 


ſant buſineſs, for it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid cen- 


: ſure ; but as a dead ſilence upon events of ſuch im- 
| portance, would look either like ignorance or affecta- 
tion, I ſhall lay before che reader the n of my 
own reſearches. 


7 "Upon the meeting of the Iriſh parliament in october 
laſt, the great topic, which ſeemed to engroſs all their 


attention, was the diſtreſs of the kingdom, and the re- 
A a 2 mee 
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medy demanded — 4 free trade. In the preceding 
papers Ireland exhibits the picture of a country, per- 
haps the moſt riſing in proſperity of any in Europe, 
the data upon which that idea was formed, were 
brought down to Lady-day, 1778. I muſt therefore 
naturally enquire into the circumſtances of a ſituation 
which ſeems to have changed ſo ſuddenly, and to ſo 
great a degree. I have taken every meaſure to gain 
whatever proofs I could of the real declenſion in 
Ireland during this period, and I find the circumſtance 
of the revenue producing ſo much leſs than uſual, par- 
ticularly inſiſted on, the following i is the ſtate of it, 


The greateſt declenſion i is in theſe articles: Me 


tn: the years, | 1776 E. 1777 1778 1770 .. 
uſt 1 3 10 b 
inwards, | | 248,491 | 251,055 | 198,550 | 165,802 
outibatds, c 422488 35-883 | 36, c 315717 
— 1 'Y 152,238 | 153,727 | 131,284 106,070 
Wige, Aal. 15,8251 16 124 . 13,40% | 8,933 


Tus totals are as follow: 3 the hereditary 
revenue, old and new additional duties, ſtamps, and 


appropriated duties. 


1778 


In the years, | 1776 | 1777 11770 1 
"i i 1. : al . <P" os 
Totals, -_ 1,040,055 1,093.881 968,58: 4 | 863, 23 


! aAÞDR „ol 


Tas total decline in the laſt year amounts to about 
one hundred thouſand pounds, and from the partioulars 
it appears to lie on the import account; for as to the 
fall of five thouſand pounds on the export cuſtoms, 

| | | 3 1 
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it is very trivial, thoſe diſtreſſes which have, by aſſo- 
ciations or naturally, ſo immediate an effect in 
cutting off the expences of importation, while ex- 
ports remain nearly as they were, have a wonderful 
tendency to produce a cure the moment the diſeaſe is 
known; for that balance of wealth, ariſing from ſuch 
an account, muſt animate every branch of induſtry in 
a country, whoſe greateſt evil is the want of capital 
and circulation. 


GxNERALI x ſpeaking, a declining revenue is a 
proof of a declining wealth; but the preſent caſe is 
ſo ſtrong an exception, that the very contrary is the 
fact; the Iriſh were very free and liberal conſumers 
of foreign commodities; they have greatly curtailed 
that conſumption, not from poverty, for their exports 
have many of them increaſed, and none declined com- 
parably with their imports, circumſtances marked by 
the courſe of exchange being much in their favour, 
as well as by theſe and other accounts ; this liberal con- 
ſumption being lefſened from other motives, they are 
neceſſarily accumulating a confiderable ſuperlucration 
of wealth, which in ſpite of fate will revive their re- 
venues, while it increaſes every exertion of their 
national induſtry, | 
In the years, 1776 | 1777 | 1778 | 2779 
In the above, —— — ſ— — 
account cuſ-\ I, | 1. J. 1. 
toms in- : e | 
wards, im- 
port exciſe, \ $3 
and wine 416,554 | 420,906 | 343,331 | 280,802. 
duty, added 1 | | | 
together, 
amount to 
theſe ſums, 
being, 75 | 
= 1 42,488 35-883 | 36,027 31,717 
N FRO 


— 


358 
les 1777 to . the cuſtoms on their exports 
10 acm but their cuſtoms on imports declined above 
77, oool. Fram 17 7 to 1779 the former fell 4, 310l. 


or more than a nint 
fell 63, oool. or a fifth; 


at the ſame time the import duty 
this difference in theſe articles 


is very great, and if all the heads of the revenue were 
acluded it would be more ſtill. 


PR. + 


I Ir is not 3 © the national debt ſhould : 
' increaſe while the revenue declines. At lady- day, 1779. 
it amounted to 1, 062, 5971. which is more than in 


1777 by 237.171. 


Bur the decking of. the revenue has by no means 
| been general, as will be ſeen by the following. bs 1 


articles, which haye been upon the riſe. 


In the years, | 


Ale licences, 


ine and 
ſtron N n 
ditto, 


Hearth money, 
Tea duty my FR” 


ſidues, 
Tobacco, - 


Strong wa- } | 


ters, third, 
Stamps, = 
Hops, Ew. 


1776 | 1777 1778 779 - 
73272 | 7,182] 7,363} 7,511 
19,563 | 19,984 | 20,823| 20,298 
60,966 | 60,580 | 61,646 5 60,617 
4404 4,590 7,300 | 5,747 
58,046} 51,453] 47,698 | 52,558 
5,659 | 18,586 | 18,782 ; 18,233 
19,725 | 20,784 | 21,174 | 21,316 
2,141 3+984 2, 427 "$12 


ALL of 3 except the article of ſtamps, are e laid 
upon the great conſumption of the common people; 
' whatever diſtreſs, therefore, is marked by a falling 
xeyenue, the lower claſſes do not ſeem, fortunately, 


to 
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to have ſuffered. proportionably with the higher ones. 
But let us farther enquire how far the declenſion of 
Fevenue is owing to an increaſe of poverty; and how 
far to a forced artificial meaſure, that of aſſociations 
for non- import. Theſe have been very general in 
Ireland, during 1779, and muſt have had a conſider- 
able effect. In order to underſtand the queſtion, the 
facts themſelves muſt be ſeen; the following tables 
will explain them. The revenue of Ireland, is raiſed 
chiefly on the import of ſpirits, tea, wine, tobacco, 


and ſugar, 

F | 4 , | a 4 

N Oba! 22 1 4 N 

. ö oals. ſugar. | Brandy. Geneva. Rum, 
3 6—— x 2290s” 0: 


= | Tons. | Cot. | Gallons, | Gallons. | Gallons. 
1770[217,938] 238,746 | 403,706 | 153,430 [1,888,068 
_ 17771240,893] 193,258 | 479996 | 137,474 1,680, 233 
1778[237,101] 139, 816 226, 434 144,438 [1,234,502 
77791219, 90 145,540 1 180,705 | 87,423 11, 183,865 


CC 
S . = 
- Tote Tea. | Wines of 5 5 
& | Bohea, | Green. | all ſoris. Tobacco. 
„„ þ, | fam. | lb 


1770 308,558 | 371,968 | 52075 5,379,405 
1777 3594475 | 3444726] $5129 | 3-910,409 
15778 336,470 479, 115 4319 3,029, 56 
17791 402,504 375,69 2,806 | 4,038,479 


Tx great decline is in ſpirits and wine, Tea has 
not fallen upon the whole; and tobacco in 1779 is 
ſuperior to 1778. Sugar ſince 1776 is much fallen, 

but from 1778 to 1779 there is a riſe. * Coals are tole- 
rably equal, The ſtrongeſt circumſtance is that of 

4: wine, 
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ine; which has fallen very greatly indeed. The. 


: 


principal cauſe of the decline. of the revenue is tò bs 


found in theſe imports. The remark I made before 
ſeems to be ſtrongly confirmed, that the diſtreſs of 


Ireland ſeems more to have affected the higher than the 


lower claſſes; wine, green tea, and brandy, are 


fallen off conſiderably, but tobacco, bohea tea, and 
muſcovado ſugar, are inereaſed from 1778 to 1779. 


This is ſtrongly confirmed by the import of loaf ſugar 
Having fallen while muſcovado has riſen: the loaf in 


1776 | is 8,907 cwt. in 1777 it is 15 928 ct. in 1778 
it is 12,365 cwt. but in 1779 it is only 5,931 cwt. 
Other inſtances may be produced ; imported millenery, 
a mere article of luxury for people of faſhion, has 


fallen greatly: Engliſn beer, conſumed by the better 
ranks, declines much, but hops for Iriſh beer, which 
is drank by the lower ones, Ly Tea e g 


iin 


| f. ware. of | Beer 3Þ + 
1 Value. i 4 3 
Hut., . Barrels. 


OK the year. 1776 , 9,694 1 og 65,922 - 
1777 [18,067] 16,881 | 70,382 
1778 [10,974 15,667 | 68,960 

1779 18,191] 85317 47437 


| From this circumſtance 1 draw a very üg con- 


cluſion, that rents are not paid as well as they ought, 


and that tenants and agents make a pretence of bad 


times to an extent far beyond the fact. The common 


expreſſion of bad times does ſome miſchief of\ this kind 


in England, but in Ireland it is much more effective, ö 


miitances. 


eſpecially in excuſes ſent to Pee ew; of te- 


Tas 
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. Tar great decline of the import of Britiſh manu- 


7 Gilliviod and goods, which is remarkable, muſt be at- 


- lint to the non- import aſſociations bearing par- 


| ticularly againſt them; they have dropped ſo much, 


that we may hope the Iriſh manufactures, they have 


| interfered with, may have riſen in conſequence. 


317130 IRTY 


AI He of theſe articles we 1 ſuch a decline of 
"ous that there is no wonder the revenue ſhould 


have ſuffered. If it is ſaid, that this decreaſed im- 


= D 8 
5 drapery. 
— — 
. 
1776676, 485 
e 
12778 | 741,426 
1779 270,839 | 


4 


OW: [ac 
dra pery. Muſlin. 
... 
290, 2151 116,552 
3815330 162,663 
378.077 121,934 | 
176, * 44,507 


Silk | | 


manufac. 1 


17,326 
24,187 
27,223 
15,794 | 


— 


lb. 


— 


port is to be attributed to a preceding poverty, it will 
only throw back the period of enquiry into the years 
diſcuſſed in a preceding ſection, and from which no 
national decline can by any means be deduced. 


Som articles of import, however, contain ſuch a 
decline, as induces me to think there muſt be more 


diſtreſs than appears from others. 


the objects I fix on, 


5 


41,594 


5 Hl | Hemp-| Clover 
Lal. || feed, | ſeed 

Miri PI N - 

* bas. [ Hhads. 1 Cw. 
17764244077] 150 | 4,048 
177;132+0:3], 159 | 5995 
1778 377211 106 52004 
1779120, 419 69 | 3,052. 


Sig 


1. a. 
3,600 
4,509 
4,565 
1,345 


545043 
51,873 
29,633 


| Cotton | 
filk, | wool. 


The following are 


Mohair 


yarn. 


lb. 
29, 345 
27,424 
18,327 
45552 
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Tus are demanded by the agriculture, or the 
| manufaRures of the en. and are the laſt that 


1 ; ought to fall. 


- Tr i is aſſerted that the declenſion 10 the trade of Ire+ 
had is not in-imports only. Let us examine this. - 


Bref. | Hider. Tall Butter, 
[7 1 barrel. Ne. | Gur. | Cur. 
In the year 17760 203,085 108,574 [50,549] 272, 411 
1777] 181,784 | 84,391 ; 48,5021 272,882 
1778] 203,901 | 79,531 38.450 265,245 
1779] 138,918 | 55,823 47, 384 227,829 
\ Pork, Te s lard. | Candles, 
3 hs | barre. | | Cut. _ Gn | | 
b 72,714 3,216 3,755 
- 1777 1122,227 2,981 1,764 
1778 [126,908 | 3,428 938 
1779 | 70,060 3,527 1527 | 


The year 1779 is not complete, as the account for the 
troops is not made up, 


| NoTrnG can be clearer than the language of this 
table, The declenſion it, ſpeaks is very trivial, but 
the increaſe in the moſt important articles is prodi- 
_ gious—an increaſe that continues to the preſent time, 
as we ſee from the export for the troops in 1779, in- 


ſerted in the note. 


This Iriſh account agrees very 


well with the Engliſh one brought in by Lord North, 


* THE export on account of the troops is, 


In the year 1777 
| 1778 
1779 to 25th April, 

1779 to 2 ʒth Oct. 


Beef. | Pork. | Butter. 
Barrels. | Barrels. | Ct. 
13,206 | 49,296 8701 
13,206 | 49,296 8,701 
14,801] 52,260 9,974 
11,572 | 41,164 | 8,572 
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IMPORTS ra IRELAND. 


Ry %% ] Value of | Value of | Value of 

7 Value of beef. butter, | tallow. pork, | 

L 88 1. EB 1, | J. 

11768 | $5,802 173, 259 52,557 | 28, 609 
141769 | 55107 | 200,357 | 45,635 | 18,544 
1770 | 51,095 | 149,464 | 44,928 | 22,240 
4 1771 | 04,072 | 236.403 |. 43,274 | 25,504 
1772 | 48,434 | 204,810 | 17,419 | 22,401 
1773 | 45304 | 229,528 | 43,230 | 30,198 
1774 | 46,064 | 211,152 | 38,247 | 21,836 | 
1775 | 50,299 | 245,624 | 46,398 | 40,358 
1770 | 955194 | 237,926 | 48,072 | 42,737 
1777 | 106,915 | 274,535 | 41,695 | 29,575 
11778 | 106,202 | 210,086 | 39,2c9 | 37,981 


As far as this account comes, for the year 1779 is 
not in it, here is almoſt every appearance of increaſe, 
or at leaſt the decline where there is any, is much too 
inconſiderable to found any concluſions on. Let us 
examine manufactured exports from the ſame account. 
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| EXPORT. or LINEN, YARN, &c. 


| Linen clath en n led yarn | ; 


oe e 


= | 


Yards, | Cut. Stones. 
in the year 1776 20, 502,587 36,152 | $6,527 
1777] 19,714,035] 29,698 | 114,703 
1778 21,945,729] 28, 108 | 122,755: 
-17791 18,836,043) 35-673 e 


| 


= a> 


Wien does nat mk any el decline as hap- 
pened upon the bankruptcy of Mr. F ordyce. It is re- 
markable from theſe two accounts how great a propor- 
tion of the exported linen of Ireland is taken off by 
England, in the year 1776 it abſorbed the whole, In- 
deed it appears to have more than done it, which ap- 
parent error ariſes\ from the Iriſh accounts ending at 
Lady- day, and the Engliſh ones the 31ſt of Decem- 
ber. But in order to explain this buſineſs as much as 
poſſible, J ſhall, in the next place, der the Engliſh 


account of all the exports and imports to and from 
Ireland. 


In 


— — — — t 


5 „n u 


1768 


32 


1770 


1772 
1773 


Hom 
eſs 
— 

[WF 


1774 | 


1775 
1776 
177 
177 


ports: . 
land of Engl | LY | 
manufacture, / SIPS: 
— goods 2 and mr. | 
Ind merchan} chandixe import- Balance again | 
e ed from Ireland Ireland. 
4 England. 
2 time, and ex- o A 
orted from 
Scotland. 21 
| VV 
| as 1, 226,094] 1,022,220 
2,347,001 | 1,542,253 805,548 
2,544,737 3585 899 1,285,528 1 
2,436,853 12118715 889,616 
2, 396,52 1,416, 979,867 
2,123,705 1739.78 3230, 946 
2, 414,60 | 1,573,345 | $41,321, | 
! 2,401,686 } 1,641,060 760, 517 
2,461,290 | 1,654,226 | 807,064 
2,211,689 | 1,639,871 | 571,818 
1, 731, 808 551% 881 | 220,927 
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it is. 


Tn the year 1768, the export and import between 
Scotland and Ireland is not included; but in the reft 


This table is drawn from the accounts laid be- 


fore parliament at the cloſe of the ſeſſions of 1778-9, 


relative to the valuation here followed of the cuſtom- 
houſe, I ſhould remark, it has been ſuppoſed, that the 
real balance is in favour of Ireland, notwithſtanding 


the valuation ſpeaks the contrary, and Lord North in 
December laſt gave this as his information to the houſe 


of commons. 


But taking the account as it ſtands 


here, it muſt evidently appear that the diſtreſſes which 
have come upon Ireland within the laſt year or two, | 

do not in the ſmalleſt * n in her com- 
merecial 


/ 
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mercial connections with England, for during the laſt 


nine or ten years her balance has grown leſs and leis. 
From 1776 to 17) it ſunk 230,000], and from 1777 


to 1778 it fell 350,000]. If therefore Ireland was 


proſperous while ſhe paid us a balance of 7, 8, and 
900,000l. a year, ſurely ſhe ought not to be more 


Aiſtreſſed under leſs than a fourth of it? That king- 


dom 'muſt upon the face of this account have had a 
ſuperlucration of wealth ariſing of late years upon this 
trade to a very great amount. But this account does 
not include the year 1779, of which upon the general 


payments between the two kingdoms 1 have no other 


authority than to mention the courſe of exchange. 
Mr. Eden obſerves ( Four letters to the Earl of Carlifle) 


that during the year 1778 and 1779. the exchange of 
Dublin on London has varied from 5£ to 7+ par. is $7. 


October 27, 1779, it was at 63, which is remarkably 
low, and proves that Ireland muſt haye been accumu- 
lating wealth through that period. 


Tx Wache will naturally remark, that theſe are ll ö 
external authorities: ſome of them ſeem to mark a 


diſtreſs in Ireland, but others ſpeak very ſtrongly a di- 
rect contrary language; it remains to be obferved, that 


a” 


the interior authorities have been much inſiſted on. 


It has been afferted, and by very reſpectable perſons, 
that rents have fallen, lands untenanted, prices low, 
people unemployed, and poverty univerſal. The mif- 


| fortune of theſe circumſtances when produced as argu- 


ment, is that they admit no proof. I afk for figures 
and you give me anecdote : my lord, this is ruined— 
the duke of t'other cannot afford to live at Dublin, 
the earl of A. has no remittances, Mr. C. has 18,0001. 


arrears. | This is a repetition of the complaints which 


"the Engliſh houſe of e commons heard ſo much of in 
1773. 
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1770. Lum very far from denying them, but only 
defire- that effertions may not be accepted as proofs, | 
They are national complaints when 2 new ſyſtem of” oh 
policy is called for, the palpable conſequence of which 
is, that they are exaggeratedſuch complaints ae, a 


t and always wil exceed _ tanks? dan. 


' Prices are an object of eas ans ought to 


IK. 
? 2 


be particularly attended to, butter was, at Waterford, 
all laſt winter, at 428. per cwt. Pork at the beginning 

of the winter 238. to 235. gd. from that it:roſe by. . 
degrees to 268. 6d, per cwt, The butter is very . 
lower than for ten years; but pork keeps up its prices 
At Limerick the minutes ſhew that 298. 3d. is a very 
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* 


Beef 1 Cwt. ave- 


Pork, per barrel, do. b2 6 o olg 
/ Butter, per Cwt. 60 o 45 C52 
Talſow, ditto, - 40 0 43 C 
Oandles per doz. Ib.] 5 6 O 0 
Hides, per Cwt.. 32 © 44 © 
Wheat, per barrel, 2 


Average, ditto, 20 0 oo 


- 


JT 177 


S, d. 5. 0 


rage per barrel, 50 oto Oo. c 


20 flones, 19 © 4s 


high 90 . and that 128. was * Rue vary elven years 


+ £33 4 5 {ts ** ti: 


» 8 Iv "$475 24% 4. = 4; 7 
4 5 " 4 53 7 * 1 7 
pl eB ALS v4 4 w 24 CH34d 1: 


* B. The prices at N the all ſe of bread has. p 


from 165. 3. to 16 25 


been ſtruck at Waterford, ſince Chriſtmas, | ars 


8 18 
EZ n i 97; 


he 2017 1 * 


8. 177. | 


#7 A 


P * * D18TRESSES, 3% * 
Aba 1d qt 1. 178. 10. 


Pow." : . vt. . & | „S. d. 8. d. 3; d;” * 4. 8 
aj 2 16 2 + 6 to 10 6]. 
Barley, per bane” 


16 ſtones; - | yoto $6) 06 9 6 g Wade 
Beginning of F es: batley up to 118. 6d. per barrel, 
afterwards 12s; 


1777. | 1778. 1779. 


| Male, per bartel, ö. d. s. d.] s. d. s. d.] s. d. s. d. 
12 ſtones, 10 o to 11 .¹⁰ O to 11 01 6 to © 
Oats, per barrel] e 
14 ſtones, [6 6 to To 56to 60 40 to 56 
Hamm . ol 9 o to 10 ol 6 6 to 7 6 


Taten ate all the Waterford prices, there is a con⸗ 
ſiderable fall in ſome, in others not; and in all the | 
fates are highef than thoſe of a few years ago.] 


Lx it not, however; be imagined, that I contend 
Ireland ſuffers none, or very little diſtreſs : while we 
ſee very great diſtreſſes in England we need not wonder 
that Ireland ſhould, though in à leſs degree, ſuffer 
| likewiſe, We ſee the funds have in a few years fallen 
27 per cent, , The years purchaſe of land reduced from 
33 to 23. The prices of all products fallen from 30 to 
100 per cent. Wheat from 7s. to 38. a buſhel ]; other 
grain in proportion. Wool from 188 to 125. all great- 
ly owing to the ſcarcity of money ariſing from the 
high intereſt paid for the public loans: I can hardly 
' conceive thoſe operations to hate drawn tnoney from 
the channels of induſtry in every part of this iſland, 
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without likewiſe affecting our neighbour, much of 


whoſe national induſtry was, if not ſupported, at leatt 


much aſſiſted by Engliſh capitals. Therefore, from 
reaſ»ning, I ſhould ſuppole, they muſt have been 
ſomewhat diſtreſſed, but the preceding facts will not 
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permit me to imagine that diſtreſs to be any thing 
Like what is repreſented, at the ſame time that they 
ſhew it is in many articles wearing out even has 1 the 


neee are loudeft. 


3 | | 
" ADMITTING FAG diſtreſs, and conneRing 3 it with. 


"he general ſtate. of the kingdom rather than peculiarly | 
to the preſent moment, I may. be afked 10 what is it 


| ing! The preceding ſections have been an anſwer 


to that queſtion, but to bring their reſult into A very | 
ſhort compaſs, I ſhould here obſerve, that the cauſes - 


which have rats the et of Triſh b prpſaetr 


are, 


I. Taz en of the catholicks, which by load 


ing the induſtry of two millions of ſubjects have 
done more to retard the progreſs of the kingdom 
than all other cauſes put A ne 


u. Te woatity on the deln cartings er & ebm to 


Dublin, which by changing a beneficial paſturage 
to an'exectable tillage at a heavy ex penee to the 
public, has done much miſchief” to the launzuven, 


" belides yore" oboe it in Uebe., 


yt Yak piroctiat' ECL of parliament in 


every branch of domeſtic induſtry, either for laying 
reſtrictions or giving bounties, but always doing 
_ miſchief, | 7 


a 154 


AV. TE mode df conducting the linen WERIENNY 
which by ſpreading over all the north has. annihila- 
ted agriculture throughout a fourth part of the 


kingdom, and taken from a great and e 
| manu- 
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manufacture the uus effect of being an encourage- 

e to by eas — of huſbandry. 

v. THe een of emigrations for five years which 
has accumulated a ſurplus of population, and 
thereby diſtreſſed thoſe who ate rivalled 15 their 
en at home To 


VI. Tux ill e reſtrictions laid by Great Britain 

on the commerce of Ireland which have prevented 

1 the general induſtry of the country from being 
| animated * wy that of others. 


vn. Tun great drain of the rents of abſentees eſtates 
being remitted to England which has an effect, but 
WE believe not quite ſo miſchieyous as commonly ſup- 
poſed. 


: 4 it upon the-whole to be concluded, relative to 
the preſent moment, that the freedom of trade now 
giving to Ireland, is a wrong meaſure? I by no means 
either think or aſſert ſuch an opinion. In the pre- 


2 Tis fingle circumſtance is ſufficient to account for any diſtreſs 
that may be found in the north. Men who emigrate are from 
the nature of the circumftance the moſt active, hardy, daring, 
bold, and reſolute ſpirits, and probably the moſt miſchievous alſo. 
The intelligence in the minutes ſpeaks that language; it was 
every year the looſe, diſorderly, worthleſs fellows that emigratedz 
upon an average of twenty years the number was four or five 
thouſand; but from the great increaſing population of the country, 
the number in the four or five years laſt paſt, would have been 
greater. At any rate here muſt be from twenty- five to forty thou- 
ſand of the moſt diſorderly worthleſs ſpirits accumulated, much 
_ againſt their wills, at home, and are fully ſufficient to account for 
violence and riots, much more for clamour and complaint, 


Bb 2 |  ceding 


5 LANDED INTEREST. 


ceding ſections ! ri moat y eee to ſhew, 
that no policy was ever more abſurd than the reſtricting 
ſyſtem-of England, which has been as prejudicial to 
herſelf as to Ireland; but becauſe a meaſure is wiſe 
and prudent, is it proper to admit for truths facts 
which do not appear to be founded? the queſtion of 
political prudence is a queſtion only of the moment; 
but to admit circumſtances to ſpeak a national de- 
clenſion, which prove no ſuch thing, is laying the 


foundation of future deception; it is bringing falſe - 


principles into the political ſcience, in a point than 
which none can be more important, aſcertaining the 
circumſtances relative to all future cafes as well as the 
_ preſent, which prove the proſperity or declenfion of 'a 
kingdom. And here the reader will, 1 hope, patdon 4 
digrefion on the conduct of one ſet "of 1 men in the 
preſent noiſe of diſtreſs; it is a circumſtance in the 
ſtate of Ireland, that ſhould make more impreſſion _ 
upon the country gentlemen of that kingdom than it | 
does: they have united with merehants and manufac- 
turers in the violent cry for a ftee trade, and they 
have regularly in parliament promoted all thoſe 
viſionary and expenſive projects ſet on foot by inter- 
eſted people, for giving premiums and bounties, to the 
amount of above an hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
and which alone accounts for the whole of that na- 
tional debt, and declining revenue, which will make a 
many new taxes neceſſary. The Iriſh- are a grateful 
and a loyal people, and will not receive this free trade. 
without making a return for it; that can only be in 
taxation; nay, they already ſpeak in partiartjent of a 
return, Thus have the country gentlemen of that | 
kingdom been ſuch dupes, as to agree to meaſures for 
running themſelves in debt, and "have joined in the 
cry for a favour, which I have ſhewn cannot be of - 
| woot ee 201055, Tug 


2 
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any. ; conſiderable.uſe perhaps for half a century, but 


for which they are immediately to pay a ſolid return, 


and if that return takes the ſhape of a land tax, they 


have nobody to thank but themſelves. What 1 would 
_ conclude from this is, and would urge it as a leſſon 


for the future, that it is always for the benefit of the 


landed intereſt To BE QUIET, Let merchants and 


manufacturers complain, riot, aſſociate, and do what - 


ever they pleaſe, but never unite with them; reſtrain 


but never inflame them. The whole tenour of the 


preceding minutes proves that Ireland has flouriſhed 

for theſe laſt thirty years to an uncommon degree, I 
| believe more than any country in Europe. Was not 
this enough? Was not this a reaſon ſor being ſilent 
and ſtill? Why not ſubmit to a temporary diſtreſs, 


rather than by loud complaints, bring the ſtate and 
ſituation of your country into queſtion at all? Why 


demand uſeleſs favours in order to pay ſolid returns? 
During the whole flow of your proſperity what have 
been the additional burthens luid on you in taxation? 


Eyery country in Europe has added to thoſe burthens 
conſiderably, England immenſely, but you not at all, 


or to ſo trifling an amount as to be the ſame thing, 
Could your moſt ſanguine hopes picture a more happy 
ſituation? And yet to yourſelves are you indebted for 
bounties on the carriage of corn, for premiums on 
corn. ſtands, for idea] navigations through bogs to 
cone turf to Whitehaven, for colliers where there 
is no coal, for bridges where there are no rivers, na- 
vigable cuts where there is no water, harbours where 


there are no ſhips, and churches where there are no 


| en ®, gi may have dictated ſuch mea- 
14-11 | | | ſures, 
. Tas. rant is not founded on the following charge in the 
national accounts 1779, though one might preſume ſomething 
upon it; 
5 2 b | Ta 
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| ſures, in order to render government poor and de- 


own, not your advantage, as the abſo]ute neceſſity of 


new taxes will moſt feelingly convince you. Thus 


have you been duped by one ſet into meaſures, which 
have impoveriſhed the public and burthened you with 
a debt ; and becauſe another deſcription of men ſuffer 
a diſtreſs, in its very nature temporary, you join in 
their cry to buy that, which if any good aroſe from 
it, would be theirs +, while you only are to pay the 
piper. Henceforward, therefore, execrate, ſilence, 


confound, and abaſh the men, who raiſe clamours 'at 


diſtreſſes, whether real or imaginary; you know/from 


the progreflive proſperity of your country,' that ſuch 


cannot be radical; weighty experience has told you 


2 


alſo, that you may have to pay for relief that goes 
but imaginarily to others, in giving up your ſolid gold 
for their ideal profits. Reflect that the great period of 
your inereaſing wealth was a time of quiet and ſilence, 
and that you did not complaſn of poverty until you 
were proved to be a golden object of taxation. Ponder 
ware on theſe facts and be in future tt SHORES - 


Tuar the e of giving denden to , the Triſh 
commerce is a 85 one, I have eee ons 


To the board of the firſt fruits Si building new churches, , 
and rebuilding old churches in ſuch pariſhes as no divine =}. bo 


Public ſer vice has been 5 fer 20 Jars F. - 
+ 1 am well aware of what may be here ſaid Den the ad- | 


F 145 


vantage of landlords being in proportion to the proſperity of 


manufactures and commerce: in general it certainly is ſo, and 


always when things are left to take their natural courſe, but when 


they riſe above the tenour of that ſmooth quiet current, the con- 


cluſion may not be juſt : all the meaſures eee in the text 


| are forced and artificial. 


muſt 
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muſt own, I regret its not baving been done upon 
principles of ſound: policy, rather than at a time when 


it can bear the conſtruction, true or falſe, of being 


extorted; and this leads me to one or two obſer- 
vations on the armed aſſociations, which have made 
too 1 noiſe in 206 IR 


Je al founded 1 have led the E 


of Britain to do now what it ought to have done long 
ago, the effect is beneficial to both countries; but I 
cannot admit that it is merely giving charity to 2 
ſturdy beggar, who frightens us by the brandiſhing 
and ſize of his crutch. To ſuppoſe that Great Britain 
is at the mercy of Ireland, and that an Iriſh congreſs 
may ariſe, / ſupported by forty thouſand bayonets, is 
mere idle declamation, we have the ſtrongeſt reafon 
entirely to reject ſuch ideas, becauſe it could not 
poſſibly end in any thing but the ruin of Ireland; 
the very conflict would arreft all that profperity which 
has been gradually flowing in upon her for thefe 
thirty years. paſt, and leave her expoſed, a divided 1, 
weakened people, open to the attack of every potent 
neighbour, What a ſenſeleſs, military mob, led by 
men who have nothing to loſe, would wiſh or attempt, 
may be doubted, but that military aſſociations, offi- 
cered and commanded by men of the firſt property, 
who have not named a grievance without redreſs fol- 
lowing, and who have experienced more favour from 
three feſſions of the Britiſh parliament than from three 
centuries before. To ſuppoſe that ſuch men, having 
Bas; ey. to loſe by public N but —_ 


E Tears who are ſo wild 'as for a moment to conceive. an 
idea of this fort, muſt ſurely have forgot the roman catholicks 


in that kingdom, It would be eaſy to enlarge on this point, but 


for every reaſon improper, 
B b 4 DE Rel ta 
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ta gain, would ſo entirely gurackbidie; back to the moſſ 

Powerful pleadings of their on intereſt and that of 

tbeir country, is to dent 2 n e eee eee 
_ will Happen, Th 


— of any exteoenitics « are idle, but 
ive | is this misfortyne in a ſeries of conceſſions not 
given to reaſon, but to clamour, that they rather in- 
vite new demands than ſatisfy old ones; and from 
this circumſtance reſults the great ſuperiority of com- 
ing at once to an univerſal explanation, and agreeing 
either to a union, or to ſuch a modification arora 
AS I ſtated in ſection . „ His: eis 102 

n Din aft isis 
Is the next place let me * degree of 
relief, (ſuppoſing the diſtreſſes of that kingdom to be 
as they may) will reſult fram the freedam lately given 
to the Iriſh, in reſpect to their woallen and American 
trades, which will naturally lead me ta the queſtion, 
Ve any prejudice 1 is likely. 40 l tq uber | 


"WraTEvVER the diſtreſ may be i in Ireland, it ap- 
pears that theſe freedoms will not ſtrike immediately 
at the evil, nor bring any conſiderable remedy ; they 

are general fayours, and not applicable to the diſtreſs 
of the time; this ought to be well underſtood in 
TY, becauſe falſe hopes lead only to diſappoint- 
It Was highly Proper to repeal thoſe reſtric- 

| Hons, but it is every day in the power of the Iciſh to 
render to themſelves much more important, ſervices. 
In order to convert their new ſituation, to immediate 
advantage, they muſt eſtabliſh woollen fabricks, for 
the new markets opened to them 3 thoſe already in the 
kingdom I cannot ſuppoſe to be exported for this 
us 1 reaſon they are riyalled 3 in their. own. markets 


= N N 


erkzers be 4 FREE TRADY. 3 
” Huprfieublare aac faiarer from: England; 1 med pa 


*icularly fine broad cloths and ratteens; if the Iriſh 
fabricks cannot ſtand the competition of ours in the 
market of Dublin, while they have à heavy land 


carriage in England, freight, commiſſion, and duties 


on landing; and while the Iriſh cloth has a great 


bounty by the Dublin Society to encourage it, they 


certainly will not be able to oppoſe us in foreign 
markets, where we meet on equal terms; this re- 
moves the expected advantage to new fabricks, which, 
let me obſerve, require new capitals, new eſtabliſn- 
ments, new exertions, and new difficulties to be over- 
come, and all this in a country where the old 


eſtabliſhed and flouriſhing fabrick could ſcarcely be 
ſupported without Engliſh credit. It may farther be 


"obſerved;-: that the reaſon why that credit and ſupport 
have been gen to the linen of Ireland, is its being 
a fabriek not interfering with thoſe of Britain, it is 
1 different manufacture, demanded for different pur- 
poſes. Had it been Aer wie, the ſuperiority of 


Engliſh capitals, and the advantage of long eſtabliſhed 


| ſkit and induſtry, would have cruſhed the competi- 
tion of the Iriſh linen; as in future they will cruſh 


"any competition in woollens if of the ſame kinds we 


manufacture ourſelves, When the capital of Ireland 
becomes much larger, when new habits of induftry are 
Introduced, ahd when time has eſtabliſhed new funds 
: of Kill, t 8 ben new fabricks may be undertaken with 
8 N but i it muſt be a work of time, and can no 
more operate as a remedy to preſent evils, than any 
4 ſebeme of the moſt viſionary nature. T heir Weſt. 


7 India trade, T believe, will be of as little ſervice ; 


very ming in commerce depends on capital; in order 


8 10 ſend ſhips freighted with Iriſh commodities to thoſe” 


8 bolonſeß, reloaded with Weſt⸗ India goods, capital 
5 | and 


1 
| 
| 

I 
| 
| 
| 
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anderedic are neceſſary; they have it not for; new 
trades ; the progreſſive proſpꝭrity of the kingdom has 
increaſed all the old bragches of their commerce, but 


they all exhibit a proof that they are ſtil} cramped for 
want of greater exertions, which time is bringing. 


If new ſpeculations change the current of old 


capitals, the advantage may be very problematic al; | 


jf this is not done new trades will demand new capi- 
tals, and I believe it will be difficult to point out 
three men in the kingdom with an an n 
e to new een u h om vids 
rnb 


Bur it is ald has Eoglim capitals will be, « — 3 


ployed; an argument equally uſed to prove the gain 
of Ireland and the loſs of England; but in fact prov- 


ing neither one nor the other. IF. the wealth of 


England is employed there, it will be for the benefit 
of England, Before the preſent troubles three fourths 
of the trade, induſtry, and even agriculture of North- 
America, were put in motich by Engliſh capitals, but 
aſſuredly for our own benefit; the proßit was remitted 
to England, and whenever the fund itſelf was with- 


drawn, it was to the ſame country. Is it for the be- 


nefit of Portugal that Engliſh factors reſide at Qporto ? 


Suppoſing the fact ſhould happen, that Engliſh many- 


facturers or merchants ſhould eſtabliſh factors or partners 


at Corke or Waterford, to carry on woollen fabrieks, 


I éſee not a ſhadow of objection; the profit of . thoſe 

undertakings wauld center moſt aſſuredly in England. ; 
and if in doing it the Iriſh were benefited alſo, who 
can repine? Were not the Americans benefited in the 
fame manner? That England would ſuffer no Joſs 
If this was to happen appears to me clear, but I believe 


Ireland has very little reaſon to expect it for many 


2596 I have ſhewn already chat ſuch a plan 
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never be thought of for ſuch fabricks as are in 
Treland rivalled by Engliſh goods of the ſame fort; 
if it was to happen it muſt be in new fabricks: but 
let me aſk a ſenſible manufacturer, whether it would 
not be eaſier for him to eſtabliſh ſuch amidſt the long 


eſtabliſhed-ſkill and ingenuity of England, rather than | 


go into a country where the whole muſt be a crea- 
tion ; where cheapneſs of proviſions, and the habit 
of ſubſiſting on potatoes, at. ſo ſmall an expence, 
would baffle: his endeavours for half an age, to make 


the people induſtrious, - and where, under that diſ- 


advantage, the price of his labour would be as high as 
in England? I have a right to conclude this, ſeeing the 
fact in the linen manufacture, throughout the North 
of Ireland, where the weavers earn on an average 
18. 5d; a day, and where alſo the cheapneſs of pro- 
n en vity often detrimental to the fabriek. 


As a gehste queſtion; png Is „ more 


miſtaken than dearneſs and cheapneſs of labour. Ar- 


tizans and manufacturers of all ſorts are as well paid 
by the day as in England, but the quantity of work 
they give for it, and in many caſes, the quality differ 
exceedingly. Huſbandry labour is very leu priced, 
but by no means cheap; I have in a preceding ſection 
ſhewn this, and aſſerted on experience that two 
ſhillings a day in Suffolk is cheaper than fix pence in 


Corke, If a Huron would dig for two pence, I have 


little doubt but it might be dearer than the Iriſhman” 8 
fix peyes,. 7 1 


0% an Engliſh manufacturer 3 not attempt an 
Iriſh fabrick for cheapneſs of labour, what other 


motive could influence him? Not the price of tho 
raw material, for wool is on an average forty-ſeven 


per 
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per cent. dearer chan in a England, whos AS is a n 


heavy burthen. Other reaſons, were the above not 1 


ſufficient, . would induce me to believe on the one 
hand, that the Iriſh will not immediately reap any. 


benefit from Engliſh capitals employed in their woollen, 


fabricks; and on the other, that if it was to happen, 
England would ſuſtain no loſs. What, time may. 
effect is another queſtion ; Ireland has been ſo faſt in- 
creaſing in proſperity, that ſhe will gradually form a 
capital of her own for new trades, and I doubt not 
will, flouriſh in them without. the leaſt prejudice: to 
Britain. Thoſe who are apt to think the contrary, 
cannot conſider with too much attention that caſe in 
point, North-Britain, which by means of cheap 


labour and proviſions, has not been able to rival, wit 


any dangerous ſucceſs, one ſingle Engliſſi fabrick, 
yet has ſhe raiſed many to a great degree of proſperity; 
but ſhe has flouriſhed in them without injury to'us;+ 
and her greateſt manufactures, ſuch as * 
linens, &c, &c. have grown with the unrivalled proſ- 

perity of ſimilar fabricks in England; if Engliſh eapi- 

tals have been aſſiſtant, have we upon review a ſingle 
reaſon. to regret it? The plenty of coals in Scotland 


is an advantage mat Ireland does not enjoys where! I 


fuel is dearer than i in England. 


Bur let me foppoſe for 2 moment, that hs chat 
trary of all this was fact, that Engliſh capitals would” 
go, that Ireland would gain, and that England would 
| Joſe. Is it fmagined that the account would: "op 
there? By no means. Why would Engliſh capitals" 
go? Beeauſe they could be employed to more advant- 
age; and will any one convince us, that it is not for 
the general benefit of the empire, that capitals; 

ſhould 
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ſhould be employed where they will be moſt produttive® 
| Ivfitfeveri"for the advaiitage of England, that a thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould here be employed in 2 fabrick at 
twelve per cent. profit, if the ſame could make : 
twenty in Ireland? This is not at all clear; but no 
poſition is plainer than another, becauſe it is founded 
on uniform facts, that the wealth of Ireland is the 
wealth of England, and that the conſumption in 
Ireland of Engliſh manufaQures thrives exactly in pro- 
portion to that wealth. While the great profit of 
the linen manufacture centers at laſt in England, 

and while Engliſh capitals, and Engliſh factors, and 
partners, have gone to tbe North of Ireland to ad- 
vance that fabrick, ſo much to the benefit of England, 
what ſhadow of an apprehenſion can ariſe, that other 
branches of Iriſh proſperity may ariſe by the ſame 
means, and with the ſame effect. Take into one ge- 
neral idea the conſumption of Britiſh goods in that 
kingdom; the intereſt they pay us for money; and 
the remittances from abſentee eſtates ; and then let any 
one judge, if they can poſſibly increaſe in wealth 
without a vaſt proportion of every ſhilling of that 
wealth at laſt centuring here. It is for this reaſon 
that I think myſelf the warmeſt friend to Britain, by 
_ urging the importance of Triſh proſperity ; we can 
never thrive to the extent of our capacity till local pre- 
Judices are done away, and they are not done away 
until we believe the advantage the ſame, whether 
| wealth aries in he —_ or in Berkſhire, 

gow bs 

Vron, the de it appears, that the Iriſh have no 
reaſon, to look: for relief from this new and liberal 
ſyſtem, to any diſtreſs peculiar to the preſent moment; 
the ſilent progreſs of time is doing that for them, 
which they are much too apt to look for in ſtatutes, 

ing! | . 


4382 DEPENDANCE OF: IRELAND: | 
regulations and  repeals. /| Their diſtreſp vin moſt Er 


C afſuredly be only temporary. The increaſe of wealth, t. 

' "which has for ſome time been flowing into that king- d 
dom, will animate their induſtry ; to put it in the fu- th 

ture is improper, it muſt be doing it at this moment, | MY 

| and he is no friend to Britain that does not wiſh it ſt 
£3 may continue in the moſt rapid progreſſion z in this 1 


idea I ſhall not heſitate to declare, that the freedoms 
granted to Ireland, whenever they ſhall take effect to 91 
the benefit of that kingdom, will prove the wiſeſt | tr. 


f meaſures for enriching this. That all apprehenſions | B. 
of ills ariſing from them are equally contrary to the de 
dictates of experience, and to the nnn ow | th 
n * m4 5 FE ROK | up 
| SE | FFC In 
. 590 co 
4 bf the Conflitutional Dependance of Ireland on he Lait . ba 

| lature 170 Great Britain, f : 
pal 
when . > ; 6TH Itu ts e net ö tio 
HILE the demgnd for a free trade was the queſ- _ 
tion agitated between the two kingdoms, no-; aha 
7 | j 5 was heard in Ireland of any farther grievances, «a 
than thoſe of reſtricted commerce, It. was reaſon- _ 
ably expected in England, that the wiſe and liberal Atte 
meaſure, of emancipating the Iriſh trade from the te- be 
ſtrictions which the monopolizing ſpirit of traders N 
had laid upon it, would have given complete ſatisfac- e 
tion to the people of Ireland. The contrary has been Wir 
the caſe; and the parliament of that kingdom. may xa 
probably be at this time engaged i in agitating queſtions | Aan 
that lead to the entire independance of Leland on the To riot 
legiſlature of Great Britain. . on 


'Turrs 3 


5 21 eee is . ſuch a „ * er 
tance, that it is impoſfible it ſhould receive too cool, 
deliberate, and repeated conſideration. On this ſide 


In Ireland they 


that Great Britain ſhould admit. 
ſhould impaetially.enquire what may be proper to. _ 
oe Dany their demands admitted. 


Tus affair "FR the two nations has berg ins 
vere hiſtorically, and the plea of the right in Great 
Britain to bind Ireland, conſidered in all its relations: 
but a very little penetration will enable any one to ſee, 


that it is at preſent a queſtion which will be decided 


upon very different grounds than parchment rights. 
In the firft edition of this Work I remarked, that the 
free trade was given not ſo much to reaſon, as to the 
expediency” of the moment; and I obſerved, that 


conceſſions which had the appearance of being forced, 


would entail a ſeries of new demands. Hitherto the 
effe& has extended no further, than a call upon the 
parliament of Ireland, to take the conſtitutional queſ- 
tion into conſideration. We may very reaſonably 
have a reliance on the wiſdom of fo reſpectable a body, 
that they will not be ready to endanger the happieſt 
conſtitution in the world, by too aſſiduous an attempt 
to define the principles of a connection which has been 
attended with a regular progreſſive proſperity to both 
mes 3 becauſe it never was fe at ons 

„ 1.0 

AMERICA bre Pest in the train of Britifh ek 
without ker own freedom being ever explained. But 
the moment of drawing the line of connection the 
laſtant of carrying into execution the definition of 
riglits was the Era of diſſolving every tye between the 
two countries, 
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Tu dependance of Ireland on the legiſlatut@'of 
Bricain is ſo in underſtood, as to be a mattet of 


controverſy: the two kingdoms," however, have been 


in poſſeſſion of all the happineſs of which human ſo- 


cieties are capable, without being curſed with the ne- 
ceſſity of defining the powers of one, or the rights 
of the other, Unfortunate will it be, if a pevple, 
diſcontented with the ſolid poſſeſſion of every con- 


comitant of freedom; ſhould ſpurn the ſubſtance if 


they cannot command the ſhadow. I am confident, 
the wiſdom of the Iriſh parliament will avoid whar- 
ever tends to ſuch an abſurdity ; but we now fee, that 


there are people in Ireland who think.it for the advan« 5 
tage of that kingdom, to make uſe of the preſent . p 


portunity even to extremes. And a very able writer #, 
pleading\the cauſe of that country, openly achtes, 
that ſhe is not free while any dependency remains on 
the legiſlative authority of Great Britain, or any other 


king. 8 


Tua there would he « an Lopemiay_ | in altering 
the mode of paſling Iriſh acts, by freeing them from 
ſome of the many controuls they are under at preſent, 
does not appear; but when ſuch reaſonable points 

come in conſideration at a moment, when they are 


cartied to ſuch a length as amount to an entire new 


modelling the conſtitution; reaſonable as they may be | 


admitted independant of other circumſtances, they 


become queſtionable from the conſequence of Com | 


pliance. 


Tat 1 party in the north of Treland call out 


for that abſolute independancy chalked out for them N 


9 Letter to Sir William Blackſtone, Ae Hl 40 


IX. 


connection than what reſults from obeying the fams 3 


£915 SHATIVE QUESTION: | 
3 tog let us in a very curſory man · 
net, conſider how far it would be beneficial to ee 
| and how, far A * prejudicial to Great Britain. 


Mo TEXT 


Tak baſs pretenfion of a \ folid benefit flowing from: 
thence toIreland is, the ſecurity they would have; 


that the Britiſh parliament could not recall the favours 


granted to the commerce of that kingdom. This is 
declared in the reſolutions of thoſe ſocieties that have 
called, for the demand of entire independeney. But 
is it poflible they ſhould be ſerious in an apprehenſion 
of ſuch a conduct? No man but what muſt laugh at 
the idea. It is not recalling a favour done to Ireland; 
it an be reverſing an act of juſtice done to the 


proſperity of England. The intereſts of the two 


kingdoms are the ſame; and experience will ſoon 


prove, that every commercial advantage given to Ire- 
land: is a ſure means of advancing the wealth of Eng- 


land. Te ſuppoſe, therefore, that meaſures ſo high- 


ly beneheial to Britain, as well as Ireland, ſhould, 


by the Britiſh legiſlature, be reverſed, is to appre- 
hend what never can happen, were it to reſt on no 
other foundation: But that of expgdiency would ſup- 
port the ſame idea; for what adminiſtration, after 


the experience which this age has brought with it, 


would dare to propoſe ſuch a repeal? the idea is vi- 


fiopary ; the apprehenſion can never be real; This 


circumſtance; excepted, there remains not another 
| point in which the abſolute independency would bring 
one Jor more advantage to Ireland than might flow 
from a few regulations very far ſhort of ſuch a meme 


Sager and, material changes in the conſtitution | 
of a _gountry,. ſanQufied by 2a duration of three hun- 
dred years, ſhould not be attempted but in caſes of 

Vor. Ih; on QC the 
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the RETRO neceſſity. Can the Britiſh ley 


conſent to ſuck changes at preſent ? Can they admit 


this to be the ſeaſon of ſuch neceſſity ? Why is the 
- moment in which Iriſh proſperity is at its zenith to 
be choſen for the period of apprehenſion, and fa- 
vour conferred to become the ſignal of evil to be dread- 


ed? But waving ſuch conſiderations, let it be examin- 
ed how far it would be prudent to adopt as a maxim 
of our government, that there ſhould be no other con- 


nection between Great Britain and her dependances, 
than a federal union of different independent countries 


in obedience to one monarch, If ſuch a connection 


is diſpaſſionately conſidered, it will appear to be at- 
| tended with fuch diſadvantages to the principal power 


in ſuch federal empire, that dependances ought to be 
avoided * as the ſource of infinite en 1 


| miſchief, 


Sven inferior parts of a great empire are protect - 


ed, and partly governed at the expence of the princi- 
pal. America enjoyed every advantage that attended 


the Britiſh navy: She was governed at the expence 


of England, and repreſented amongſt the powers. of 
the world by the Engliſh ambaſſadors. Her commer- 
cial connections with foreigners were the ſource of ſo 
many wars to us, that we now groan under immenſe 
debts, contracted for the ſupport of American quar- 
rels. Shall we be told after this, that there augbt to 
have been no other connection between the two coun- 


tries, than obedience to the ſame monarch ? If this 


aſſertion is hazarded on the part of America, let it 
for Great Britain be declared, that upon ſuch terms, 


no misfortune can be greater. than ſuch a connection 


with any country whatever. I am loath to apply this 
to Ireland ; but if the doctrine now abroad be juſt, 


| there ought to be no controuling Power. dormant in 


all 


* 
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all common affairs, but exiſting for extraordinary 
emergencies to prevent a ſmall part of a great empire 
from involving the whole in the inextricable confu- 
ſion of endleſs wars. If this principle is carried to 
its extent, the rock of Bermudas might eſteem itſelf 
one» of the powers of the world, and (back'd by the 
power of Britain) enter the liſts with the houſe of 
Bourbon. If this maxim is juſt, Ireland might take the 
firſt opportunity of peace to eſtabliſh colonies in diſ- 
putable regions, and add freſh wars to the commercial 
kalendar. Of what avail is it to tell us, that the king 
has a negative in an Iriſh as well as in an Engliſh par- 
- liament, He might hereafter find it as prudent not to 
exert ſuch a prerogative in one country as in another: 


but if his minifter in Ireland neglects his duty, is the 


f whole empire to be involved i in n 


Ir may be ſaid, that theſe are far fetched ſuppoũ⸗ 
tions: They are not, however, more novel than the 
doctrines which occaſion them. But does not expe- 
rience tell us that ſuch things have been ? The caſe of 
America is an aggregate of proof, The blood and 
treaſure of this country were laviſhed in American 
quarrels, not through affection to that country, I am 
ready enough to grant: it was pure ſelfiſhneſs, The 


legiſlature of Britain were fully perſuaded all the 


while, that they paid their money, and bled for ther 
0101 intereſts. They conſidered America as a part of 
their empire, Whether juſtly or not, is unfortunate» 
ly the queſtion now; but we cannot avoid the recol- 
lection that the growth of the whole empire to that high. 
degree of power, and glory, and proſperity, was coeval 
with theſe ideas: that theſe principles were not queſtion- 
ed during the wonderful advance of that proſperity, and 


the maturity of that glory: that theſe ſuppoſed con- 


trouling rights of the Britiſh legiſlature, though rare- 
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1 yeexerted, were never formally queſtioned, but unt- 
formly ſubmitted to, and virtually recognized, by all 
the dependancies of the empire, which aroſe to gran- 
deur — felicity, though they admitted a ſuperior, 5 


14. a queſtion of general liberty, it has already been 


decided, and very ably, by various writers that a con- 


trouling legiſlature is favourable to its permanency, 
and nothing more adverſe to it than a variety of per- 
feRly independent ones. Hiftory amply explains to 
us how they may be corrupted and overturned in ſuc- 


ceſſion, and the deſtruction of one made the means of 


deſtroying another, 


Hence, chebefdre; the dernde abel by that 


writer, able as he is, go to ſuch an alarming length, 


that it is much to be hoped by every conſiderate per- 
ſon, the parliament of Ireland will reject ſuch ideas, 
becauſe their execution would not be attended with 
any material benefit to their country, to balance the 
great and dangerous evils that ariſe from attempts to 
define with accuracy rights and powers, which have 
ſlept in indeciſion for five hundred years: Such at- 


tempts can only embroil the two kingdoms, and raiſe 


jealouſies and apprehenſions at a moment when there 


_— to be nothing but — between them. 


Ir queſtions of this nature are carried ſuch lengths, 
they will create an abſolute neceſſity for a union; for 
it is impoſſible that Great Britain can admit ſo entire 


an independancy in Ireland, upon principles that ex- 
tend themſelves to every other pofſeſſion ſhe has in 
the world : If ſhe yields only to the powerful, the in- 
famy of the conduct is indeliable and eternal. 


IT 
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Ir 8 true, Lord Mount Morres has, 7 a late pub- 


cation, writ 
declared, that the queſtion between the two king- 
e not go to this length, but only to a regu- 
lation of the mode of paſfing Iriſh acts. I am very 
glad that any well informed man thinks ſo; but I 
muſt obſerve, that many aſſociations in Ireland, as 
well as the publication alluded to — ſpeak a rely 
different e oy 
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AGRICULTURE 


RECOMMENDED 'T 0 THE 


GENTLEMEN or TRELAND., 


AVING been repeatedly requeſted by gentle- 
men in all parts of the kingdom, to name 
ſuch courſes of crops as I thought would be 
advantageous, I very readily complied to the beſt of 


my judgment with the deſire; but as it is neceſſary 
to be more diffuſe in e. than poffible on the 
leaf of a pocket- book, I promiſed many to be more 


particular in my intended publication; I ſhall, there- 
fore venture to recommend ſuch modes of cultivation 


as I think, after viewing the greateſt part of the 


kingdom, wifl be found moſt advantageous, 


TURNEP C OURSE®. 


1. Turneps. 
2. Barley. 

3. Clover 

4. Wheat. 


nner 
PLovUGH the field once in october into flat lands 5. 
give the ſecond ploughing the W of march; 


= For dry nt light ſoils, 


E third | 
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Aa third i in april ; a ; fourth in may.; ; upon this ſpread 
; the manure; whatever it may be, if any is deſigned 
for the crop; dung is the beſt. About midſummer 
plough for the laſt time, You muſt be attentive in 
all theſe ploughings thoroughly to extirpate all root 
weeds, particularly couch (triticum repens) and water 
' graſs (aira polymorpha); the former is the white root, 
which is under ground, the latter, which knots on the 
ſurface, and is, if poſſible, more miſchievous than the 
former. Children, with baſkets, ſhould follow the 
plough in every furrow to pick it all up and burn it, 
and as faſt as it is done ſow and harrow in the turnep 
ſeed. The beſt way of ſowing is/to provide a trough, 
from twelve to ſixteen feet long, three inches wide 
and four deep, made of ſlit deal, half an inch thick, 
let it have partitions twelve inches aſunder, and a bot- 
tom of pierced tin, one hole in the center of each 
diviſion *, the holes in the tin ſhould be juſt large 
enough for a ſeed to fall through with eaſe, thin lids 
Mlide in a groove and meets in the middle; in the 
middle of the trough two circular handles of iron; 


the ſeed is to be put, a ſmall quantity at a time, 


into the diviſions, and a man taking the trough 
in his hands walks with a fteady pace over the land, 


ſhaking it ſideways as he goes: if he guides himſelf | 


by the centers and furrows of the beds, he will be 
ſure not to miſs any land ; cover the ſeed with a light 
pair of harrows, A pint and half of ſeed the proper 
quantity for a plantation acre; the large globular 
white Norfolk ſort, which grows aboye ground, yum 
the en produce. 8 


* Some are made with five holes in every other diviſion: theſe 
variations are not of conſequence, if the quantity ſown be right. 
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gs ſoon as the erop comes up, watch them well ta 
:ſee: if attacked by the fly, and if very large ſpaces are 
quite eaten, inſtantly plough again, and ſow and 


Hharrow as before. When the plant gets the third or 


rough leaf, they are ſafe from the fly, and as ſoon as 
they ſpread a diameter of three inches is the time 
to begin to hand hoe them, an operation ſo indiſ- 


- penſably neceſſary,” that to cultivate turneps without 


it, is much worſe management than not to cultivate 
them at all. Procure hand hoes from England eleven 
inches wide, and taking them into the field, make the 
men ſet out the turneps to the diſtance of from twelve 


to eighteen inches aſunder, according to the richneſs 


of the ſoil; the richer the greater the diſtance, cutting 


up all weeds and turneps which grow within thoſe 
ſpaces, and not leaving two or three plants together 


in knots, Make them do a piece of land perfectly 
well while you are with them, and leave it as a ſample. 


They will be flow and aukward at firſt, but will im- 


prove quickly. Do not apprehend the expence, that 
will leſſen as the men become handy. On no account 
permit them to do the work with their fingers, unleſs 


to ſeparate two turneps cloſe together, for they will 


then never underſtand the work, and the expence will 
always be great. Employ hands enough to finiſh the 
field in three weeks. As ſoon as they have done it, 
they are to begin again and hoe a ſecond time to cor- 


rect the deficiencies of the firſt; and for a few: years, 


until the men become ſkilful in the buſineſs, attend 
in the ſame manner to remedy the omiſſions of the 
ſecond. And if afterwards, when the turneps are cloſed, 
and exclude all hoeing, any weeds ſhould riſe: and 
ſhew themſelves above the crop, children and women 
ſhould be ſent in to pull them by hand. 


in 
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Is order to feed the erop where they grow; which is 


nn eſſential article, herdles muſt be procured; as a 
part therefore of the ſyſtem, plant two or three acres 
of the ſtrait timber ſally, in the ſame manner as for a 
twig garden, only the plants not quite ſo cloſe, theſe 
at two years growth will make very good ſheep 


herdles, they ſhould be fix or ſeven feet long and three 


feet high, the bottoms of the upright ſtakes ſharpened, 
and projecting from the wattle works ſix inches, they 
are fixed down by means of flakes, one ſtake to each 
|  herdle, and a band of year old ſally goes over the two 
end ſtakes of the herdle, and the moveable ſtake they 
are fixed with ; the herdles are very eaſily made, but 
- the beſt way would be to ſend over an Iriſh labourer to 
England to become a maſter of it, which he would 


ite a lerer of months. 
Bens thus eetded with herdles, a making 
ae other ſhift till the ſallies are grown, you muſt 
feed your crop (if you would apply them to the beſt 
advantage) with fat wethers, beginning the middle 
of november or firſt week in december, and herdling 


off a piece proportioned to the number of your ſheep, 


let them live there, night and day, when they have 
nearly eaten the piece up, give them another, and ſo 
on while your crop laſts: when you come to have 


plenty of herdles there ſhould be a double row in 
order to let your lean ſheep follow the fat ones, and 


eat up their leavings; by which means none will be 


loſt,” The great profit of this practice in Ireland is 


being able to ſell your fat ſheep in the ſpring when 


mutton almoſt doubles its price. If you fat oxen with 
turneps they muſt be given in ſheds, well littered, and 
kept clean, and the beaſts ſhould have good hay, 


Take care never to attempt to fatten either beaſts or 
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wethers with them that are lean at puttiug them, to 


N turneps 3 the application i 15 profitable wh for. anim als 
| 1 are not 100 than half at. n 


A * = crop being eaten 1 1 is a variation of f 


conduct founded on circumſtances not eaſy fully to 


' deſcribe, which is ploughing once, twice, or thrice 


for barley; the ſoil muſt be dry, looſe, and friable 


for that grain, and as clover is always to be ſown on 


it, it muſt be fine, but if the firſt ploughing is hit in 


proper time and weather, the land will be in finer 


order on many ſoils than after ſucceſſive ploughings, 


The farmer in his field muſt be the judge of this: 


ſuffice it to ſay, that the right moment to ſend the 
ploughs into a field is one of the moſt difficult points 


to be learned in tillage, and which no inſtructions 


can teach. It is practice alone that can do it. As 


to the time of ſowing the barley in Ireland I ſhould 
miſs no ſeaſon after the middle of February if Thad 


m land in order. Sow three quarters of a barrel, 
or a barrel and a quarter of barley to the plantation 
acre, according to the richneſs of the land, if it had 
a moderate manuring for turneps, and fed with fat 


1 ſheep, three quarters or a whole one would be ſufficient, 5 


but if you doubt your land being in heart ſow one and 


a quarter. Plough firſt, (whether once, twice or 


thrice) and then ſow and cover with harrows of 


middling weight, finiſhing with a light harrow, 
When the barley is three inches high, ſow not leſs 
than 20lb. of red clover to each plantation acre, if 


the ſeed is not very good do not ſow leſs than 25lb. 
and immediately run a light roller once over it; but 
take care that this is in a dry day, and when the 
| earth does not ſtick at all to the roller. When the 


nary is cut, and carried from the field, feed the 
clover 
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eloyer before winter, but not very bare, and do not 
let any cattle be on it in the winter. Early in the 
ſpring before it ſhoots pick the ſtones clean off 
where you intend mowing it for hay, but if you 
feed it this is unneceſſary. As to the application of 
the crop for hay or food it muſt be directed by the 
. occaſions of the farmer; 1 ſhall however remark, 
that it may be made exceedingly conducive to increaſe 
the number of hogs in [reland, as it will ſingly ſup- 
port, all quarter, half, and full grown pigs. If 
mown it ſhould be cut as ſoon as the field looks red- 
_ diſh from the bloſſoms; it will yo two full crops of 
* 


" Wren the month of october let it be well 
half © three quarters of a barrel of wheat ſeed ſown, 
according to the richneſs of the land, and harrowed 
well in. When this crop is reaped and cleared the 
courſe ends, and you begin again for turneps as be- 
| fore. 


Tuts ſyſtem is very well adapted to ſheep, as the 

clover fattens them in ſummer, and the turneps in 
winter. Excellent as it is for dry ſoils, it is not 
adapted to wet ones; the following 1 is preferable, 


B EAN COURS E= 


1 Beans. 
2. Oats. 
3. Clover. 
4+ Wheat. 


* For ſong 2nd wet ſoils. 4 
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"WHATEVER the preceding crop, whether Lat 


or old graſs, (for the firſt manure is properly applied, 


but unneceſſary. on the latter) plough but once for 


planting beans, which ſhould be performed from the 
middle of december to the middle of february, the 
earlier the better #, and chuſe either the mazagan or 
the horſe bean according to your market; the ſingle 
plougbing given muſt be performed ſo as to arch the 


land up, and leave deep furrows to ſerve as open drains, 


Harrow the land after ploughing. Provide ſlit planed 
deal poles ten feet long, an inch thick, and two 
inches broad, bore holes through them exactiy at 
ſixteen inches aſunder, paſs pack- threads through 
theſe holes to the length of the lands you are about to 
plant, and there ſhould be a pole at every fifty yards; ; 

four takes at the corners of the extreme 85 faſten 


$3 #%* 


Kai points in the bean e to facilitate horſe 


hoeing. This being ready, women take ſome, beans 


in their aprons, and with a dibber pointed with iron 

make the holes along the ſtrings with their right hand, 
and put the bean in with their left ; ; while they are 
doing, one ſet of lines, another ſhould be prepared 


aud fixed ready for them. Near London they : are paid 
38. and 3s. 6d. a buſhel for this work of planting; 
but where they are not accuſtomed to it they do it by 


the day, The beans are put chree inches aſunder, 


and two or three inches 225 A barrel will | plant a | 


+ In Englandi it is proper to wait cl the heavy Chriſtmas froſt 
breaks up, but as ſuch are rare in Ireland, the ſame ene 
is not neceſſary. 8 

planta- 
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c acre. A Uebe pair of harrows are © uſed to 
cover the ſeed in the holes, ſtuck with a few. buſhes, 
By the time the cold eaſterly winds come in the ſpring | 
| they will be high enough to hand hoe, if they were 
early planted, aud it is of conſequence on ſtrong ſoils 
to catch every dry ſeaſon for ſuch operations. The 
hoes ſhould be eight inches wide, and the whole 
ſurface of the ſpace between the rows carefully cut, | 
and every weed eradicated, This hoeing coſts, near 
London, from 5s. to 75, 6d. per Engliſh acre, but 
with unſkilful hands in Ireland J ſhould ſuppoſe it 
would coſt from 128. to 148. per plantation acre, ac- 
| cording to the lazineſs in working I have remarked 
there. When the beans are about ſix inches high, 
: they ſhould be horſehoed with a ſhim, the cutting 
pare | ten or eleven inches wide. A plate of this tool 
is to be ſeen i in my Eaſtern Tour, It is cheap, ſimple, 
ang not apt to be out of order, one horſe draws it, 
which ſhould be led by a careful perſon, another 
ſhould hold the ſhim, and guide it carefully in the 
center between the rows. It cuts up all weeds effec- . Wet 
tually, and looſens the earth two ot three inches 1 
deep; in a little time after this operation the hand = 
hoe ſhould be ſent in again to cut any flips which the 
ſhim might have paſſed, and to extract the weeds that | 
grew too near the plants for that tool to take them. 
This is but a flight hocing. If the weather is dry | 
enough, a ſecond horſe hoeing with the ſhim ſhould. | 
follow when the beans are nine or ten incaes high, | 
but if. the weather is wet it muſt be omitted, the | | | 
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hand hoe however muſt be kept at work enough to 
keep the beans perfectly free from weeds. Row the 
crop as ſoon as a few of the pods turn darkiſh, and 
while many of them are green, you had much bet- | 
ter cut too ſoon than too late, You may get them off | 
in 
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in the month of auguſt, (in England the mazagans 
are reaped in july) which leaves a a ſufficient ſeaſon 
for half a fallow, Plough the ground directly if the 
weather is dry; and if dry ſeaſons permit (but you 
muſt be guided entirely by the ſtate of the weather, 
| taking care on this ſoil never to go on it when wet) 
give it two ploughings more before winter, leaving 
the lands rounded up ſo as to ſhoot off all water, 
with deep and well cleanſed furrows for the winter. 
It is of particular conſequence” for an early ſpring 

ſowing, that not a drop of water reſt on the ung 

through winter. 


Tas firſt ſeaſon ary el after the middle of 
february, plough and ſow the oats, harrowing them 
in, from three fourths of a barrel, to a barrel and a 
quarter according to the richneſs of the land. As 
the ſowing muſt be on this one ploughing, you muſt 
be attentive to timing it right, and by no means to 
loſe a dry ſeaſon ; cleanſe the furrows, and leave the 
lands in ſuch a round neat ſhape that no water can 
lodge; and when the oats are three or four inches 
bigh, as in the caſe before-mentioned of barley, roll 
in the clover feed as before, taking care to do it in a 
dry ſeaſon. I need not carry the direction farther, 
as thoſe for the turnep courſe are to be d to the 
clover and wheat, | . mo 


Tux great object on theſe ſtrong and wet foils 
is to be very careful never to let your horſes. go on 
them in wet weather, and in the forming your lands 
always to keep them the ſegment of a circle that water 
may no where reſt, with cuts for conveying it away. 
Another courſe for this land is, | 
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2s which the. „ being managed exaddly as be- 
fore; directed, three ploughings are given to the 
land, the third of which covers the wheat. ſeed : this 
is a my profitable cou rle, 28 65 


POTATOE COURSE®. 


1. Potatoes. 
2. Wheat. . 
„„ Lunepe... 
4. Barley. 

5. Clover. 
| 6. Wen 


DIRECTION 8. 


* wil ſuppoſe the land to be a ſtubble, upon which 
e the dung or compoſt equally over the whole 


field, in quantity not leſs than 60 cubical yards to a 


plantation acre. If the land be quite dry lay it flat, 
if inclinable to wetneſs arch it gently; in this firſt 


ploughing which ſhould be given the latter end of 
february or the beginning of march, the potatoes 


are to be planted. Women are to lay the ſets in every 
other furrow, at the diſtance of 12 inches from ſet to 
ſet cloſe to the unploughed land, in order that the 
horſes may tread the leſs on them. There ſhould be 
women enough to plant one furrow in the time the 
ploughman is turning another, the furrows ſhould 


be not more than five inches deep, nor broader than 


nine inches, becauſe when the potatoes come up they 


ſhould be in rows 18 inches aſunder. The furrows 


ſhould alſo be ſtraight, that the rows may be ſo for 


For light and dry foil ; potatoes never anſwer on clays or 


horſe 


ſtrong wet ſoils, 


12 
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horſe. hoeing. Having finiſhed the field, harrgw it 
well to Jay the ſurface ſmooth, and break all the a 


and if the weather de quite dry any time in a fortnight. | 
after planting run a light roller over it followed by . 


| light harrow. About a fortnight before the potatoes 


appear, ſhim over the whole ſurface of the field with _ 
one whoſe cutting edge is two feet long, going not 
more than two inches deep; this looſens the ſurface. 
mould, and cuts off all the young weeds that. may 

be juſt coming up. When the potatoes are three 
inches high horſe hoe them with a ſhim as directed for 


beans that cuts 12 inches wide, and go three inches 


deep, and immediately after hand hoe the rows, 
cutting the ſurface well between plant and plant, and 
alſo the ſpace miſſed by the ſhim. Repeat boch the 0 al 


operations when the plants are fix. or ſeven inches 


high; and in about three weeks after give a hand Hts 
hoeing, directing the men gently to eartb up the tz. 
plants, but not to lay the mould higher to thei; ſtems 
than three inches. After this nothing more is to be 
done than ſending women in to draw out any weeds 


that may appear by hand. Take them up the be- 


ginning of october, firſt carrying away all the ſtalks 


"_ oy 
wy _ 

. * 

Þ 


to the farm yard to make dung: then plough them 


up acroſs the field ; making theſe new lands very 
wide, that is 4, 5, or 6 perch over, in order to leave 
as few furrows that way as poſſible, Provige to every 
plough from ten to fifteen men with three pronged 


forks, and a boy or girl with a baſket to every man, 


and diſpoſe eight or ten cars along the iand to receive 
the crop, I uſed three wheeled carts, as they'do not 
require a horſe while they are idle. Have your wheat 
ſeed ready brined, and limed, and the ſeedſman with 


his baſket in the field; as ſoon as the ploughman 
turns a arrow, the ſeedſman follows him cloſe, 


ſprains” 
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| ſpraipiag f ihe, ſeed | not into the E juſt opened, y 
he land thrown over by the plough, the fork- 
men then divide themſelves at equal diſtances along j _=_ 
aud ſhaking | the mould which the. ploughman turned 
over with their forks, the boys pick up the potatoes. 


but on tot 


In uſing their forks they muſt attend to leaving the 
land regular and handſome without leaving holes or 


Inequalities, as there is to be no other tillage for the 
wheat. They ate alſo always to ſtand and move on 


the part unploughed, and never to tread on the other; 
they are alſo to break all the land in pieces which the 
ploughman turns over, not only for getting all the 
potatoes, but alſo for covering the wheat. And thus 
they are to go on till the field is finiſned. If your 
men are lazy, and do not work hard enough to keep 
the plough conſtantly going, you muſt get more, for 
they ſhould never ſtand ſtill. The treatment of this 
wheat wants no directions, and the ſucceeding crops 
of the courſe are to be managed exactly as before 
directed, only you need not manure for the tur- 
neps, if the potatoes had 3 in that reſpect juſtice done 


them. 


FLAX COURSE. 


i Turneps. 


* Fl AX. 
„ oer. 
; . 4. | Wheat. 


DIRECTION 8. 


Tuts for Sigh on light and dry ſoils, the turneps to 
be managed exactly as before directed, and the remarks 
Vo I. II. 


Dd. = on. 
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{6 * einge 0 ho turnep | Lind: e are ell ap- 


plicable to flax which requires the land to be very 
fine and friable; I would roll in the clover ſeed in the 
| fame manner, and the weeding and pulling the flax 
will aſſiſt its growth. Let the flax be faved and 
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ſtacked like corn, threſhed in the ſpring, and the pro- 


ceſs of watering and drefling gone through the ſame 
as in the common way. This Sentry is | excecd- 
ey! profitable. 


1. Beans. 
. N 
3. Clover, 
4. Wheat. 


Tam ls ftrong ſoils, The bop * to be pre- 
| 50550 for the flax exactly in the ſame manner as. N. 
fore directed for oats. 


— 


1. Potatoes. 

2. Flax. 

3. Clover. 
4 4. Wheat. 


a 


Fon any ſoils except the very ſtrong ones. The 


potatoes to be managed exactly as before directed, 


only upon taking them up the land to be left till ſpring, 
but if wet no water to be ſuffered on it in the winter. 


In the ſpring to apply more or fewer ploughings as 
wall beſt enfure a Fane Friable farfhes'd to un vw — . 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


In very goney ſoils, the implement called à kim 


cannot be uſed to any NO z In which caſe the 


opera- 


- 


[ 
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operations EirkBted for 1 muſt be egg d by extra 


ploughi ing by the dbitdivi den furrows ; che ſpace 
from furrow to furrow is the land. | 


wo ploughing wet ſoils be attentive to get theſe lands 
gradually into a right ſhape, which is a direct ſegment 
of a circle, A large ſegment of a ſmall circle raiſes. 
the centers too high, and makes the ſides too fteep z 
but a ſmall ſegment of a large circle is the proper 
enn inſtance, 


- Buy anden of a NO at once to be an impro- 
per ſhape for a broad land, but that of 6 is the right 
form 3 keeping wet ſoils in that ſhape very much cor- 
recte the natural diſadvantages, permitting the teams 


to go on to wet ſoils in wet weather, is a moſt miſ- 
chievous practice; but it is much worſe in the ſpring 
than in the autumn. In all theſe courſes it is proper 
to remark, that keeping the fallow crops, that is the 
turneps, beans and potatoes, abſolutely free from all 


2 i weeds 


» 
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weeds, 041 0 xe friable order; is eſſential to ſue- 
ceſs. It is not neceſſary only for thoſe crops, but the 
ſucceflive ones depend entirely e on this conduct. It is 
the principle of this huſbandry to baniſh fallows, 
which are equally expenſive and uſeleſs, but then it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to be aſſiduous to the laſt degree 
in keeping theſe crops in the utmoſt perfection of ma- 
nagement, not a ſhilling can be 1 out on them that 
will not pay amply. ö 


Turn are in the preceding courſes ſeveral refine- 
ments and practices, which I not only approve, but 
have practiſed, but omitted here, as I do not think 
them likely to meet with the neceſſary attention in 

Ireland. 


LAYING LAND TO GRASS. 


THERE is no part of huſbandry in Treland leſs un- 
derſtood than this branch, and yet where land is to be 
| laid down, none is more important, 

 BeciN according to the ſoil, with either turneps, 

beans or potatoes, and manage them as preſcribed in 

the preceding inſtructions. If the land has been long 
under a bad ſyſtem, by which it has been exhauſted 

and filled with noxious weeds, take a ſecond crop 
managed exactly like the firſt, but one only to be ma- 
nured. After this ſow either barley, oats, or flax, 
according to the tenor of the preceding directions, 
but inſtead of clover ſeed rolled in, harrow in the fol- 
lowing ſeeds, with thoſe ſpring crops : HUM for 
à plantation acre, 
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I51b. perennial red cloyer, called cow graſs, (trifolrum 


alpeſtre) 
1b. of white clover, (trifolium repens). | 
. I51b, of narrow leaved plantain, called rib graſs, 


(plantago lancedlata.) _ "V3 
rolb. of yellow trefoile, | \ 


Which if bought at the beſt hand, will not uſually 
exceed above twenty-five ſhillings. All the plough- 
ings given for this end, muſt tend to reduce the ſur- 


face to an exact level, but then a very correct atten- 


tion muſt be uſed to dig open TUO in order to 
| convey away. all water. | 
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"H E ſcenes 1 bave deſcribed 3 in 1561 Kroe were 
© . thoſe I viewed, I have been told of other parts 


of that lake equally beautiful, and that Lord Erne 
poſſeſſes ſeveral iſlands of wood, which exhibit many 


delicious ſcenes: The annexed plate repreſents ſome 
of them, particularly Mary's iſland in front, Rab- 


bit iſland with a turret; next the iſle of Ennifandra, 


and on the other ſide Carlat, and two others. lam. 


Sw Dublin to Kil- | 1. 8 7 
cock, — 9 Tullamore, ed nos 
| Slaine, — — 18 | Shaen Caſtle. 22 
For, - |: - 28 Brown's Hill. 18 
Mullengar, - + r6|Kilfaine, -'< 3 $0 


obliged, for the drawing, to the wy elegant n 
of TT Forſter. . | mo A yd baue 


IDLENESS. wre 


La fociedad” economica te Dublin 50 org en- 
teramente de nuevo las lencerias de Irelanda; cuyos habi- 


tantes eflaban poſeidus de gran indolencia. Han extendido 


ſu agricultura, en lugar que antes vivian de ganados 


y paſtos, como los tartaros, See the Appendice a la 
Educacion Popular. Parte e p. 35. Madrid 177. 
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a Tr. miles. i Ir. miles, | 
F ccc 1 
„ ß » -- 14 Ballyſhannon, "x | 
Taghmon, - = 12| Caſtle Caldwell, - 8 . 
St. Margarets, = 12 [nniſklling bythelake, 17 +8 
Wexford, - = 9 | Belleifle, = - 7 $ 
*Gowry, - -. 22 Florence Court, 10 "Io 
Arklow, = „„ Farnham, — — 24 | 
Newry Bridge, 13|Granard, &. 16 
Mount Kenedy, - 9 Strokeſtown, - +: MM 
Powerſcourt, — 6 Elphin = 5 g 
Fall and lnolfkrry, 6|Kingſton, = - 10 | 
Dublin, - - . 11|Ballymoat, - i i 
St. Wolſtans, — ern, 5 
Kilrue, 12 Tanrego. = 8 
Ballbriggen by Ratoah, 15 |Sortland, =- 13 
Drogheda, - 9 Ballyna, = 13 
Ardee by the Boyneand Weltport by Kilalla, 42 
Qullen, 12 Roſs- hill, ke, - 8 
— Dundalk cby Roſlypark; 11 Newbrook, „ 
Newry by Ravenſdale, 11 Tuamz „ „„ 
Market Hill, 10 Mon iv, 9 
Ard mag, 6Woodla wn 10 
Lurgan by Glaſlough, 26 Drumoland, — 2; 
 Hilſborough, 11 Limerick, — 16 
Liſburne, — 3 Caſtle Oliver, =. 20 
Caſtle Hill, - 1i|Annſgrove, = -< 10 
Belfaſt, 8 3 Donneraile by Craig, 
Portaferry, - 224 Ke. „„ 
Belfaſt by Downpatrick, 26] Mallow. 6 
Shaen Caſtle, - - I5|Blarney, - = 10 
Leſlie Hill, 21 Dunkettle, - 8 
Giant's cauſeway and _ 4Cove; RKM. 16 ; 
back, = *'=- 26|Caſtle Martyr, += 12 
Coleraine, — — E Roſtellan, = = 10 
Derry, 8 28 | Corke, - = 6 
Inch and back, 16 Coolmore, — — 7 
KNaph oe, g9jMacroom, = — 22 
Convoy by Clonleigh, 13 Knightſbridge, — 8 
Ballymaffy, „ Nee #7 fe 0 
Mount C Arent - 16 Killarney, 12 
Killibegs, cc. 14 Tour of the lake, - 35 
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Newbridge by Caſhel © 
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Waterford - — 10 
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London to Holyhead, 274 
Channel to Dublin, 60 
Ditto to Milford, 60 
Milford to Bradficld, | 23 32 
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FALL IN THE PRICE OF THE 
. PRODUCTS OF LAND. 


Havin in the preceding "RI ns much 
diſtreſs being felt in England from the great fall in the 
price of all products, I think I may be pardoned, one 

or two obſervations in defence of opinions I have for- 


merly held, and which then ſubjected. me to much 
cenſure from the pens of a _ of pamphiottncs. 


From the conclufion' of the lat peace in 1762, 


to 1775 incluſive, the prices of all the products of the 
earth were at ſo high a price, that complaints were in- 


numerable. 
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numerable. I have a ſhelf in my ſtudy almoſt full of 
publications on the ſubject, and parliament itſelf was 
employed more than once in enquiring into the cauſes. 


The ſuppoſitions of the public were endleſs, there 


Was ſcarcely an object in the kingdom, which was not 
mentioned as a cauſe, jobbers, regrators, foreſtallers, 
ſample ſelling, export, bounty, poſt horſes, ſage 
_ coaches, hounds, &c. &c. but ſome reſpectable com- 

plainants fixed on great farms and encloſures, During 
that period J more than once endeavoured to perſuade 
the public, that the complaint itſelf was not well 
founded, that prices were not comparatively ſo high 

as had been aſſerted; that the riſe was not owing to 
: any one of the cauſes mentioned, and that a conſider- 
able increaſe of national wealth was fully fufficient to 
e for it. | 


In ne Weird 1776; 1777, and 1778, prices fell con- 


ſiderably; and in 1779 ſo low, that very general 


+ complaints have been heard of ruined farmers and 
diſtreſſed Jandlors, and at the time I am now writing 
the fact holds, that there is a very conſiderable fall in 
all products, and great numbers of farmers ruined, 
I have the prices of wool now for forty years before 
me, and that which from 1758 to 1767 was from 18s. 


to 21s. a tod, is for 1779 only 128. and was in 1778 
but 145. We muſt go back to 1754 to find a year 


ſo low as the laſt, Wheat and all forth of grain are 
"7 fallen Ig 


In 
Tur compariſon in general muſt ſtand thus: 
Wheat, 38. to 38. 6d. which 5 years ago was 68. to 78. 
Barley, 28. "que. - | 35. 6d. 
14 28. ditto 28. 6d. 
Beans, 2s. 10d. % 28; ditto © 23. 6d. 
Wool, 12+, tox5s, ditto 168. to 218. 
JJ;—A 128. 


2 year 
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.In addition to theſe facts let me obſerye, that great 
farms and encloſures are now as prevalent as ever. 
If. they were the occaſion af high prices before, how 
. come they not to have the ſame effect now? But it is 
quite unneceſſary to dwell upon a fact, which at the 
fuſt bluſh brings with it the moſt complete convic- 
| Arras the peace of robs there was a very great 
influx of wealth into this kingdom, which had the 
effect of nominally raiſing all prices, not of corn and 
cattle only, but of land itſelf; prices have declined. 
in 1776, 1777 and 1778, but greatly in 1779. I am 
very apt te believe, that as the former dearneſs, as we 
called it, was owing to PLENTY of money, the preſent 

cheapneſs is owing to SCARCITY ;. not to a ſcarcity, 
generally ſpeaking, becauſe there is a proof that the 
ſpecie of the kingdom was never greater than at pre- 
ſent, but to a ſcarcity in thoſe innumerable chan- 
nels, which like the ſmaller veins and ramifications 
of the human body, carty the blood to the leaſt of 
the ext.emities. There is no ſcarcity of money in 
London, as I am informed by ſeveral ve'y conſiderable 
bankers and merchants. But why is it ſo plentiful 
there? In order to be applied at ſeven or eight per 
cent. intereſt in public loans. This circumftance it 
is which collects it from every part of the country, 
from every branch of national induſtry, and which 


occaſions the effect 4] ans; Ons A 


\ 
| $4QL 
2 year old wethers 108. Which were 2cs. . 


Cows, l. to 61, 4 AWW” 
Hogs, 20s. 265. 

4 year old ſteers, Jl. 108. to gl, l. to rel. 
Oak timber, 31. to 4. zl. ros. to gl. 16s. 
Aſh ditto, 21. to 21, 5s. 1. 108. to 3. 
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tall in an prices. The reaſon why the farmers are 


ruined, which is really the caſe with numbers, is their 


baving taken tenures of their lands at a rent propor- 
tioned to high” prices; nor is this the only eireum- 
ſtance, labour ought to fall with other commodities, 


but government having four hundred thouſand men 
in pay, and conſequently to be recruited, bids high 


in the market againſt the farmer. Poor rates alſo ought 
to fall, but there is ſo much folly, knavery, and infa- 
tuation, in every part of that abominable adminiſtra- 
tion, that I am not at all ſurpriſed at ſeeing them riſe, 
which is the fact. Theſe three circumſtances oY 
account for the diftreſs of the farmer. 


5 Ws may in future, I apptietiond . expect to ſee more 


| accurate ideas of what has been called dear and cheap 
rates of products, and never more to hear of great 


farms, engroſſers of farms, commanding and mono- 
polizing markets, or encloſures condemned for doing 


that which we now find them fo utterly incapable of 


doing, that the farmers are ruined and in gaol for 
want of the power to effect matters, for which they 
were before ſo execrated. We at leaſt gain ſomething, 
if the preſent experience gives the lie direct to all that 
folly, nonſenſe and abſurdity, with which the public 
was fo repeatedly peſtered. And there is the more 
reaſon for this, becauſe if ſuch a peace ſucceeds the 
prefent war, as leaves us a wealthy and proſperous 
people, prices will aſfuredly riſe, when that folly might 


again be met with, if not at preſent diſplayed in the 


true colours, 


I know there are perſons, who attribute both the 


former high, and the preſent low prices, to difference 
of crops, ſpeaking much of plentiful and ſcarce years 


I have 


are the two circumſtances the moſt inſiſted on. * 
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I have been uniformly of opinion, that the difference © 


on an average of all ſoils,” to be en- 


tremely ſmall, ſo ſmall as not to operate upon price; 


and 'even upon particular ſpots the difference is not 


nearly ſo great, as to account for any conſiderable 


riſe or fall. If. this was a proper place I could offer 
many reaſons and facts for this opinion; but if we ac- 
cept the idea, then there is at once an end to great 
farms and encloſures as the cauſe of the riſe, which 
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J have lately received an account of a large com- 


“ mon field in Leiceſterſhire, which uſed to produce 


&« annually 800 qrs, of corn, beſides maintaining 200 
« cattle, but which now in conſequence of being in- 
0 cloſed and getting into few hands, prod aces little or 


c no corn; and maintains no more cattle than be- 


6 fore, though the rents are conſiderably advanced.“ 
Dr. Price's Supp. to Obſ. on Rev. Pay, p. 388. 00 In 
„ Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, encloſing has 
ce greatly prevailed, and moſt of the new encloſed © 
< Jordſhips are turned into paſturage, in conſequence 
« of which many lordſhips have not now 50 acres - 
c ploughed yearly, in which 1500, or at leaſt 1000 


were ploughed formerly; and ſcarce an ear of corn 


* is now to be ſeen in ſome that bore hundreds of 


« qrs, and fo ſeyerely are the effects of this felt, that 


c more wheat had been lately ſold in theſe counties, 


e on an average, at 78. and 78. 6d. the Wincheſter. 


“ buſhel, than uſed to be ſold at 38. Gd.“ 5 . Rev.. 2 8 


Addington's reaſons againſt enclſing open fields. As en- 
cloſures have ſince proceeded as rapidly as ever Pray, ; 


why is wheat down at 3s. 6d. again, if Me AS Ke 
ſing _ pd it to 7s. 6d. * 10 S010 428 
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